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[A complete list of the signatures to the proposed Association for 
enforcing the lessons of the War will be given in the October number 
of this Review, before the Public Meetiny on the subject is held. At 
that meeting a suggestion made in the subjoined article may probably 
form the basis of one of the resolutions which will be submitted for 
approval. It will be found (italicised) on p. 349 below, and 
advocates a practical application to the public service of the main 


and cardinal business principle that the personal responsibality of 
each individual employee should be clearly traceable by his Employer 
—in this case the Public. If adopted by the wisdom of Parliament 
as an extension of its present procedure, an important step would 
be taken towards the administrative reform which is so urgently 
needed for our national security.—Epitor Nineteenth Century. | 


‘BUSINESS PRINCIPLES’ IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


THE proposition that the business of the nation should be managed 
‘on ordinary business principles’ does not, I assume, imply that 
the methods usually adopted in private concerns should be intro- 
duced wholesale into Government Departments. There is no private 
concern, not even the London and North-Western Railway, which 
can for a moment be compared with the great Administrative 
Departments, either as to the character of its transactions, or as to 
the governing conditions under which it works. The seven essays 
on ‘ Ordinary Business Principles’ in the last number of this Review 
discriminate quite fairly between administrative and private business 
so far as profit-making is concerned. The one aim of a trading 
concern of whatever kind is, of course, to make profit. The one 
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human interest which a Government Department—even the Post 
Office—has no connection with is profit-making. It must, therefore, 
not be assumed that the methods which are most conducive to 
money-making in private businesses are necessarily the best, or 
even if the best are practicable, for Government Departments. The 
writers on ‘Ordinary Business Principles’ have kept this distinction 
well in view, and have in the main contented themselves with 
defining business principles for private purposes. 

But Government Departments differ from private concerns in a 
yet more essential particular. They are all ultimately subject to 
the control of a body which has no personal interest in their achieve- 
ments and no capacity for testing them. The House of Commons is 
not at all likely in our time to part with its sovereign powers over 
the whole Executive. And the House of Commons in dealing with 
the Executive has no resemblance to a private firm or a board 
of directors. What private firm or board of directors would have 
adopted the Fair Wages Resolution passed in successive Parlia- 
ments ? 

But Government Departments, like private firms, exist in order to 
achieve certain ends. A Government dockyard, like a private dock- 
yard, has for its raison d’étre the making and repairing of ships. 
Apart from profit-making, the principles governing the adapta- 
tion of the means to the end ought to be the same in both cases. 
And even when the work of a Government Department has no exact 
eounterpart in private enterprise, the settled principles on which the 
latter is founded are surely applicable to the former. The work of 
the Army and the Navy has no counterpart in civil life. But a great 
war may well be regarded as a piece of business for the management 
of which the Army or Navy is responsible to the Government, and 
the Government to Parliament. 

The control of Parliament over all the services and the funda- 
mental differences between the military and the civil services must 
be kept constantly in mind in any attempt to regulate them by 
business maxims. I doubt whether payment by results can be in- 
troduced in terms, or otherwise than as an element in a system of 
promotion by merit. But who would deny that promotion by merit 
and personal responsibility are principles as applicable to public 
administration as to private enterprise? The defenders of any of the 
services as now organised would probably argue that they are in full 
working order now. 

The first and most important question to be dealt with is the 
responsibility of the services to Parliament, i.e. to the House of 
Commons. Is that responsibility effective, and, if not, can it be 
made effective ? 

The business of the various services may be said to come before 
the House in two ways—in the Estimates and in the Appro- 
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st priation Accounts. In the first place the Estimates for each ser- 
2, vice are presented in full and even minute detail, and any item 
0 among thousands may be selected for criticism or attack. In 
r theory the whole field of administration is presented for review 
e every session. But the time available for ‘Supply’ is a comparatively 
n small fragment of the session, and four, five or six days would be 
h considered ample for the Army or the Navy votes in an ordinary year. 

This limited amount of Parliamentary time is usually occupied by 
a the discussion of large questions of policy or even of small questions 
0 happening to be of momentary prominence. The consideration of 
- the Estimates as—what they really are—business proposals of 
8 enormous magnitude is never really attempted in Committee of 
r Supply. Ina private concern the heads would, I imagine, seek 
h personal explanations from the managers of departments who sought 
d their sanction for large schemes of expenditure. Such a process in 
e ‘Supply’ would be impracticable. It is true that the Minister in 
, charge can be questioned about any item, and that the permanent 

‘manager’ is under the gallery ready to provide an answer if the 
0 Minister is not prepared. But debate on Supply is in the main a 
. discussion of grievances, in the constitutional sense which makes 
7 their consideration a condition precedent of all Parliamentary grants. 
. There is no time for the consideration of votes as business projects, 
. and if there were the House is much too large a body to enter upon 


t the inquiry with any hope of a useful result. 
a & Still less does the House exercise any effective control over the 
f execution of the projects which it has thus sanctioned in Committee of 
t Supply. The Appropriation Accounts, showing in detail the expendi- 
t ture under each vote, are in due time compiled and submitted to the 
1 House, and by the House referred to one of its great committees— 
the Committee on Public Accounts. Before this committee may be 
called the permanent officials who have administered the votes. The 
correspondence between the Department on the one hand and the 
Treasury or the Controller and Auditor-General on the other 
relating to details of the accounts is laid before the committee. 
From time to time the committee reports to the House. I think as 
a rule nothing more takes place; the whole function of the 
committee is the ‘examination of the accounts’ so as to show the 
appropriation of the sums granted by Parliament to meet the 
public expenditure. Not long ago the committee animadverted on 
the practice in one of the Departments of not providing penalty clauses 
in some of their contracts, and not enforcing penalties where such 
clauses existed. The Minister representing the Department when 
questioned as to his defence simply replied that it was a matter of 
administration, and there it ended. The practice might of course 
be challenged in next year’s Estimates—or indirectly and three years 
after the event. 
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If, then, there is little or no systematic consideration by, or on T 
behalf of, the House of Commons, of the year’s programme as sk 
presented to it by the Government, still less is there a systematic a 
revision of the same programme when executed. Discussions in to 
Supply are used, as I have said, for the criticism of past adminis- th 
tration as well as of new proposals. But the House does not and e 
could not inquire into the execution or administration of any vote a 


as the head of a business would inquire into the year’s history of any 

branch of his business. In theory, at all events, the House can li 
disallow an administrative proposal by rejecting the money vote 
in which it is embodied; if it wishes to express its dissatisfac- 
tion with the administration of a vote already sanctioned it must 
content itself with rejecting some other vote in some subsequent 
year. 

Such is the system under which the responsibility of the services to 
Parliament is maintained. Can it be strengthened or improved? I 
can conceive of only one practicable reform, and that is the handing 
over the Estimates to a committee or committees like the Committee 
on Public Accounts. 

This suggestion—not by any means a new one—has never had the 
consideration it deserves. The House of Commons, unlike many 
other Parliamentary bodies, has always had a wholesome jealousy of 
its own committees. It would certainly be pleaded against any pro- 
posal to increase their number that they are numerous enough already. 
In time we may hope to be relieved of a good deal of Private Bill busi- 
ness, and even the sittings of Grand Committees might profitably be 
reduced. Be that as it may, Iam strongly convinced of the desirability 
of submitting the Navy, Army and Civil Service Estimates to separate 
select committees, before whom the responsible permanent officials 
might be called to explain and defend their proposals as the accounting 
officers explain and defend their accounts before the Public Accounts 
Committee. The Estimates could be considered in detail by the 
members of the committee in the light of these explanations and 
would then be presented to the House with the report of the 
committee thereon. I need not discuss the consequential modifica- 
tions that would be necessary in the system under which money is at 
present voted for the public service. 

Could a like system be established for the consideration of the 
past administration of the Departments? We are close up to such a 
system already in the Public Accounts Committee. A glance at any 
of the reports of that committee will show that the questions arising 
there trench closely upon the province of administration. The 
question of penalties, above referred to, is not by any means a solitary 
case. In other cases, both in Army and Navy votes, anomalies exposed 
by that committee have been defended by the Departments on grounds 
of administrative policy beyond the purview of the committee. 
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The suggestion inevitably occurs that the functions of the committee 
should be enlarged so as to include matters of administration as well 
as matters of account. Possibly an additional committee might have 
to be appointed, but that is a matter of detail. And in addition to 
this extension of jurisdiction, it would be essential that the reports 
of the committee or committees should by some process or other be 
subjected to the consideration of the House. 

Ihave refrained from pleading the example of foreign Parliaments. 
In France and in the United States the reference of financial proposals 
to committees or commissions is part of the regular procedure, and 
the power of these committees over the national expenditure is far 
greater than I should willingly see assigned to a committee of the House 
ofCommons. These bodies, as I understand the practice, deliberate in 
secret, and the result of their deliberations is the Budget, as it is called, 
of the year. I do not think the purpose we have in view would be met 
by an inquiry conducted with closed doors. Nor should I care to break 
down the rule which limits the power of proposing expenditure to 
Ministers of the Crown.' Even with the rule in full operation, the cost 
of all the services in this country is going up with alarming velocity. 
I should hope, rather, that our proposed committee on Estimates, 
while unable to increase the grant demanded by the Crown, would, as 
the result of its special investigation, be able authoritatively to recom- 
mend reductions. Publicity is essential to our proposal, and economy 
might well be one of its incidental advantages. The gist of the thing 
is that a select committee should sit wpon the Estimates both before 
they are voted and after they are executed, with the power of calling 
before it for examination the officials responsible for proposing 
them and for administering them. 

It may be accepted as an axiom of our constitutional system that 
the responsibility of the great Departments to Parliament is best 
secured by placing at their head a Minister selected from one or 
other of the two Houses. Such a Minister is in the position of a 
layman presiding over experts. His business is not merely to 
represent his Department in Parliament, but to represent Parliament 
in his Department. The trained officials have to be made to feel that 
their expert knowledge, however great, is subordinate to the public 
policy of Parliament embodied in the Minister. As for the Minister, 
he must necessarily rely upon the knowledge of his experts. The 
question therefore is by what organisation you can most surely 
provide the best expert advice for the Minister without making 
him the mere mouthpiece of his expert advisers. Of the two 


1 The French Commission on the estimates this year largely increased the 
Government provision for Submarine Boats. In the House of Commons it proved 
impossible to elicit the policy of the Admiralty on this not unimportant matter. 
Probably a Select Committee would have insisted on knowing whether we have a 
policy, or if not, why not. 
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dangers—that of relying too much, and that of relying too little 
upon the permanent officials—the former is the more likely to beset 
the new Minister. These problems become specially important when 
the Departments concerned are the Admiralty and the War Office. 
The Admiralty plan has, I believe, satisfied every person who 
has had any experience of its working. The Board is by no means 
the legal fiction some ardent reformers have declared it to be. 
Composed of three Parliamentary and four Naval members, it may be 
said to be based on the principle of equality in council coupled with a 
certain primacy in the First among the Naval Lords, and a complete 
supremacy in the First Lord. Sir Frederick Richards, in a memoran- 
dum appended to the report of the Hartington Commission, lays specia! 
stress on the equality of the members—especially the Naval members— 
of the Board. Practice and principle combine, I think, to establish in 
the First Sea Lord the same sort of lead among his naval colleagues 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty exercises over the whole Board. 
Such is the system which the Hartington Commission in 1890 
recommended for adoption in the War Office. Their report shows how 
the Secretary of State for War suffers from the want of such a con- 
sultative council.? There is but one serious criticism to make on the 
existing Admiralty system. It is said with truth that the Naval mem- 
bers are drawn from only a portion of the naval service. Since the 
constitution of the Board was settled the composition of the fleet has 
been essentially changed. The engineering element has become 
increasingly prominent and powerful, and it is futile to pretend that 
its relative position in the service has been conclusively settled. And 
many of the great problems of the Navy are, as everybody knows, 
engineering problems. There is something to be said, therefore, for the 
suggestion that one of the members of the Board of Admiralty ought 
to be a Naval Engineer. With this exception the constitution of the 
Admiralty seems to me to comply with ‘sound business principles,’ 
and the frank and complete adoption of a like system at the War 
Office would appear to follow as a matter of course. These two 
services resemble each other and differ from all the rest in all 
essential particulars. There would be no need of such a council in 
any of the purely Civil Departments. A Board there could only 
mean a gathering of the highest permanent officials, a totally 
different thing from a group of military officers personally selected 
by the Parliamentary Chief of the day to take counsel with himself 
and his Parliamentary colleagues. It is an essential virtue of a 
council constituted as the Admiralty is that its members are not 
permanent Civil Servants at all. 

So far we have been dealing with the relation between the 

* Eg. recourse to frequent committees. ‘Seven committees, with no common 


link between them, have from time to time advised the War Office as to the defences 
of Bermudas.’ 
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Services and Parliament from the point of view of business prin- 
ciples. 

Let us now turn to the internal organisation of the various 
Services themselves, keeping in mind the difference between the 
military and other services. Let us see how they stand the test 
of ‘ personal responsibility’ and ‘ promotion by merit.’ 

One question arises at the very outset. Is not the whole con- 
stitution of the services inconsistent with what are called busi- 
ness principles? Limiting ourselves in the first instance to the 
Civil Service, what do we find? A vast body of men, for the 
most part selected by open competition, distributed among the 
various services, but as a rule passing their lives in the one for which 
they have been originally selected, moving up through slow grada- 
tions to higher salaries and more important duties, until at the 
end a time-limit closes their career, and relegates them possibly in 
the height of their powers to retirement and a pension. I abstain 
from attempting to compute from the Estimates the whole number 
of Civil servants or the whole amount of their emoluments, but the 
pension figures are more easily obtainable and I have set them out 
for the three great divisions of the public service : 


£ 
Civil Services, General (Class VI. ) : 564,058 
Charged on Consolidated Fund (Judicial, Diplo- 
matic, &c.) ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ : 68,699 
Special— 
War Office. ‘ ; , ; ‘ . 186,000 
Admiralty. ‘ , ; ‘ ; . 843,500 
Customs . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ , . 193,556 
Inland Revenue. . 7 ‘ ‘ . 261,177 
Post Office . ‘ . ‘ > : . 296,910 
Packet Service : , , ‘ ‘ ‘ 49 
Telegraphs . . ‘ , ‘ . . 85,940 
Dublin Police ‘ ‘ . . ‘ 32,901 
Royal Irish Constabulary ‘ , ° . 869,704 
Transvaal Pensioners F ‘ 2,325 
Total Civil Service Pensions . . Q . 2,404,819 
Army (net)— 
Officers, &c, . . , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,611,000 
Men ° ° ° . . 4 ‘ . 1,379,000 
2,990,000 
Navy— 
Half Pay, Retired, and Reserved Pay . - 798,972 
Naval and Marine Pensions, kc. . : . 1,145,550 
1,944,522 
Grand Total . , . . ° ‘ . 7,339,341 


The magnitude of these figures lends emphasis to the question 
whether ordinary business principles are observed in a system which 
costs the country every year nearly three millions for Military, two 
millions for Naval, and two and a half millions for Civil pensions. 
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No ‘ ordinary business’ in the world is organised as any one of 
the Civil Departments is, and if we must for other good reasons 
have this organisation, cadit questio. The Civil Service as it now 
exists has many admirable qualities. It attracts some of the best, 
though perhaps the least adventurous, of our citizens—those who, 
while young, prefer the fixed tenure, the moderate competency, the 
sufficient leisure, the respectable status and the certain pension of an 
official career to the larger possibilities, of good or of evil, in an open 
profession. The young civilian’s bread is buttered for life. And as 
he generally passes through life in the same office, perhaps in the 
same branch of the same office, he gets to know the business 
under his ken in perfect detail. There are many men of great 
ability in its ranks, and some of them serve the State for a re- 
muneration far below what their talents might command in the open 
market. It is, we have every reason to believe, on the whole free 
from the vices inherent in the public service of many other countries. 
It is not corrupt, and it is not politically partisan. Few Ministers 
have not had occasion to testify to the perfect loyalty of the 
permanent officials in carrying out the policy of the Government of 
the day. The higher officials at all events usually conform to the 
rule—embodied, I believe, in a Treasury Minute—forbidding them 
to take an open part in party controversies. A recent violation 
of this rule by an officer specially bound to show a good example 
to the service was checked by a few words in the House of 
Commons. Any toleration of such an offence by the Government of 
the day would compel its successor to purge the service, and there 
would be an end of the fixity of tenure which is among its chief 
attractions. The attitude of the Civil Service is, I think, always, 
and in all relations, strictly correct. It, or rather, perhaps, the 
higher half of it, may be described as a kind of lay church, with all 
the livings fairly but not extravagantly endowed, and all the clergy 
loyal to all the Articles of the official creed. 

With these qualities go, or may go, corresponding defects—want of 
initiative, want of enterprise, a disposition to stick to routine, a ten- 
dency to regard the service as existing for its own sake, an insensi- 
bility to the great human interests affected by every branch of it, 
possibly a willingness to reserve one’s energies for work outside official 
hours, and a limited interest even in official work. I have often 
thought that the Parliamentary chiefs of a Department, birds of 
passage as they are, get at all events a bird’s-eye view of the whole, 
denied to the permanent official who knows his own branch and 
that only. These or similar defects are, I suppose, what is meant 
by the ‘ Red Tape’ of the Civil Service. The qualities of the service, 
good or bad, are of course such as naturally arise from the conditions 
of the service. And those who demand administration on ordinary 
business principles raise the tremendously important question 
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whether these conditions are consistent with such principles and 
whether the men produced thereby are the sort of men they want. 

Are the following conditions sound on business principles ?— 

a. The Civil Servant, down to workmen placed on the establish- 
ment, has practically a freehold in his office. Even men who are 
not on the establishment acquire a sort of semi-vested interest. The 
dismissal even of the latter is difficult and invidious enough for 
some Departments at all events. The former are practically irremov- 
able. Possibly this, which is the sheet anchor of the service, is 
the very last thing that would be tolerated in an ordinary business. 
To alter the character of the Civil Service in this respect would be 
tantamount to a revolution. 

b. As to the payment of the Civil Servant (of the higher grades 
at any rate) the following points are to be noted. 

(1) The salary may be increased, but, so far as I know, may not 
be reduced. 

(2) When increased, it is by regular fixed gradations. Here is a 
typical example from the Exchequer Department. The first-class 
elerks have a minimum salary of 620/., rising by annual incre- 
ments of 201. to 7501. The second-division clerks, at the other end 
of the scale, begin at 70/. and rise by variable increments to 2501. 
The system of rewarding good service at the end of the year by a 
bonus does not appear to exist in the Departments. On the other 
hand there is a great variety of special payments which go to swell 
the actual emoluments of the incumbents. In the Department already 
referred to one official] receives 450/., another 100/., another 150l., 
and several receive smaller sums in addition to the regular salary. 

(3) The maximum is rigidly fixed and the limit, as compared 
with the average of the class, is decidedly not too high. Take the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, who stands at the head of the 
whole Civil Service: the salary is 2,000/., rising after five years to 
2,500/. Again, the Director of Naval Construction, who is responsible 
for the building of the fleet, gets only 2,500/., and that is a special 
salary, personal to the present holder of the office. These salaries 
are low when compared with the highest emoluments earned by 
similar skill in engineering or financial institutions outside. No 
doubt there are honorary rewards in the Civil Service for which 
even able men will sacrifice more solid advantages. But an increase 
of salaries in many cases might possibly be the unexpected result of 
reorganisation on business principles. 

c. Every Civil Servant may be required to retire at the age of sixty. 
At sixty-five he must retire unless he is retained for special reasons 
approved by the Treasury. The compulsory superannuation in the 
highest ranks of the service of men still in the prime of their powers 
contrasts strikingly with the practice obtaining in outside business, 
and still more with the practice prevailing in the political portion of 
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the Civil Service. And it seems strange that the country should be 
deprived in council of the vast experience and ripe judgment of men 
like Sir Anthony Hoskins and Sir Frederick Richards at an age below 
that of the Commander of the Forces in South Africa. 

d. The pensions, like the salaries, are fixed and indefeasible, and 
amount in the aggregate, as we have seen, to an enormous sum. It 
is for business men to consider whether such a system is really good 
business. If pensions are really deferred payments, would it not be 
more businesslike to make the full payment at once and have done 
with it? The abolition of the pension system would be a material 
alteration in the conditions of the service, but it would not be a 
revolution. 

e. The great mass of Civil Servants pass their lives, I believe, in 
the Department to which they were originally attached. The 
transfer of an official from one Department to another would probably 
be resented by the officials already employed in the latter. Yet the 
clerical work in all the Departments must be of the same general 
character, and many advantages might be expected to follow from 
the free interchange of officials between them. I have no means of 
knowing to what extent such transfers are actually made. 

Nothing more remote from business practice could well be 
devised than this inelastic system. It is impossible to square it with 
the canons laid down by the business authorities in last month’s 
Review. Its one great merit is that it saves us from the ‘Spoils’ 
system which elsewhere prevails. But we may pay too high a price 
even for that excellent result. 

The two fighting services differ so essentially from the Civil Service 
that I should think a good many times before admitting the possi- 
bility of any radical change in the conditions of their pay and pension. 
The soldier or sailor, be he man or officer, is to a large extent an 
artificial product, a corpus manufactum on which much public 
money has been expended and which it is good economy to keep in 
stock, as it cannot be replaced from any outside store. And public 
sentiment would probably compel—as it did in the case of the 
Crimean and Indian veterans—the award of pensions even when they 
were not legally due. It is better, therefore, to fix the pensions as 
well as the pay, and the former should in no case be commutable, 
alienable, or attachable. 

One serious evil connected with the question of pay is peculiar to 
the fighting services, and is especially flagrant in the Army. It 
cannot be good business to make the rate of pay so low or to permit 
a compulsory standard of expenditure so high that an officer is unable 
to maintain himself without recourse to independent means. There 
are two distinct and serious mischiefs involved. By exacting private 
means as a qualification for the rank of officer we bar out of the 
service all but an insignificant fraction of the home population to 
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say nothing of the Colonies. The Premier of New Zealand declares, 
according to the Morning Post, that the commissions so freely offered 
to Colonial soldiers at the front ‘are of little use to New Zealanders, 
as the men could not afford the cost of living necessary as officers in 
the British Army,’ and that ‘a reform is needed in the Imperial Army, 
so that brains and not money should be the test of qualification.’ By 
permitting expenditure on amusements to be regarded as essential to 
military life we do our utmost to deprive it of business character. 
Yet surely war is the most serious of all businesses, for any blunder 
in principle here may have to be paid for in national disaster and 
dishonour. Among the numberless lessons of the War this one has 
sunk deeper than any other into the minds of the people. We 
must at all hazards have officers who in peace or in war take 
their calling seriously. No capable youth, whatever be his 
station, should be excluded for want of means, and no rich man 
who gains admission should be permitted to spend a farthing 
more than the poorest of his comrades. Early last session it was 
admitted by spokesmen of the Government in the House of 
Commons to be a ‘scandal’ that nobody could be a cavalry officer 
without a private income of 5001. a year. The scandal, I believe, 
exists, in the early stages of an officer’s career at all events, in all 
branches of the Army, and to some, but I imagine to a much less, 
degree in the Navy. And it is not only a scandal but a danger. The 
first element of a businesslike service is the scientific officer. All 
the conditions of the Navy tend to the development of the scientific 
officer ; the conditions of the Army apparently do not. And yet it 
would be easy tochange all that. A little more pay—if that be really 
necessary—and a strong sumptuary Jaw would probably accomplish 
all that is wanted. The Army would then no doubt cease to attract 
a certain fraction of Society, but in return it would have its pick 
of the whole. And with the pecuniary qualification there would 
disappear also, we might hope, the subtle influences which are the 
negation of promotion by merit. The nation has been rudely 
awakened to a sense of its military position and is determined never 
again to trust the lives of its soldiers and the destinies of its Empire 
to the nominees and the protégés of an insignificant minority. 
Another point which has caused great uneasiness is the apparent 
absence of any means of bringing responsibility home to officers 
in the Army for such surrenders, blunders and disasters as have 
marked the course of the South African War. Again the practice of 
the Navy occurs toall. During the recent naval manceuvres the Con- 
queror grounded, and as I write I have before me the results of the 
courts-martial which followed immediately. One officer has been dis- 
missed his ship, another reprimanded, and a third acquitted. These 
gallant and unfortunate men were put on their trial in virtue of the 
stern but salutary provisions of the Naval Discipline Act. By that 
Act (sec. 29) every person ‘who shall designedly or negligently or 
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by any default lose, strand or hazard, or suffer to be lost, stranded or 
hazarded any ship of Her Majesty’ shall be punished, by dismissal 
from the service or otherwise. When a ship has been wrecked, lost, 
destroyed or taken by the enemy, she is deemed to remain in com- 
mission until ‘a court-martial shall have been held pursuant to the 
custom of the Navy, to inquire into the cause of the wreck, loss, 
destruction, or capture.’ And where no specific charge is made against 
any officer or seaman in respect thereof all the officers and crew may 
be tried together, and may be required to give evidence, save that 
nobody shall be bound to. criminate himself. 

A distinguished military officer in the House of Commons averred 
the other day that he saw no difference between the disaster of 
Nicholson’s Nek and the loss of a battleship, and that the one as 
well as the other should be the subject of inquiry by court-martial. 
1 have been told that provisions similar to those of the Naval 
Discipline Act are to be found in Military law, but I have not been 
fortunate enough to find them, and if they do exist they appear to 
be scantily used. In the Army, of course, disasters calling for this 
sort of discipline are only likely to occur in time of war, whereas in 
the Navy they are of frequent occurrence in time of peace. And yet 
even in the Army in peace time there would seem to be room for 
some such method of locating responsibility. Take, for instance, the 
story told by the Times’ correspondent with the A Fleet in the late 
manceuvres of the co-operation of the Army in the defence of 
fortified bases. Here, in the words of another correspondent of the 
same paper, we read of an ‘important port defended by guns 
incapable of bearing on an enemy, but manned and worked by men 
who fire on their friends in the anchorage; of searchlights worked 
over the navigable channels, blinding the officers of our ships enter- 
ing the harbour; and the like.’ The correspondent with the fleet 
blames the ‘ineffable Department’ for some of these shortcomings, 
and the military officers for others, and clearly if his statements are 
correct there should be some way of fixing the responsibility in the 
proper quarter. 

I am tempted to add, in conclusion, what many have already 
urged, that the supreme head of the whole administrative system, 
civil and military, has enough to do if he attends to the general 
business of supervision, and ought not to be burdened with the 
special business of any Department. Strong reasons have been given 
by high authorities for relieving the First Sea Lord of the special 
business allotted to him under the present system of distribution at 
the Admiralty. How much more powerfully would such arguments 
apply to the case of a Prime Minister who takes upon himself the 
management of a Department so over-weighted with labour and 
anxiety as is the Foreign Office at the present time. 


EDMUND ROBERTSON. 
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THE STAFF WORK IN THE WAR 


As regards alleged shortcomings during the present war, it is probable 
that the staff of the army in South Africa stands next in order to 
the Medical Department, the denunciations against it taking, of 
course, a much milder form, inasmuch as emotional feelings do not 
enter into the matter. Distant rumblings of a coming outburst of 
accusations have already made themselves heard, whilst in private 
letters received from regimental officers at the seat of war are 
expressions of opinion neither polite to nor favourable to the staff. 
Then, also, at home appear at intervals fulminations, sometimes of 
a wild character, against the Staff College, which institution is held 
up to scorn as the root of all the evils, and is paraded before the 
public as the hotbed in which have been nurtured the poorer speci- 
mens of the ‘ staff officer,’ and demands are made that, its worthless- 
ness as a manufactory for the production of the genuine article 
having been clearly demonstrated by the experience of the South 
African campaign, it shall be radically reformed, if not abolished. 

The following two quotations will serve for illustration of these 
views. In an anonymous article which appeared in a Service 
magazine in July last we read: 


It is not the intention of the writer of this article to attempt, at the present 
time, a criticism upon the strategical or tactical errors which have been committed 
by various general officers and others |during the course of the campaign, but to 
deal only with one fundamental blot upon our military system, which is particularly 
responsible for most of those errors. 

The beginning, the middle, and the end of the whole matter is the bad system 
under which the staff of the British Army is at present selected. 

Very many of our staff officers are hopelessly incompetent. 


Another anonymous writer, whose violent mode of expressing his 
opinions goes far to counterbalance any value they may possess, 
Says : 


In fact, it is hardly too much to say that the Staff College graduate has become 
a byword and a reproach among regimental officers, . . . In fact, not a single 
Staff College graduate has done anything at all remarkable for brilliancy in the 
whole course of the campaign ; which is rather a remarkable result, considering that 
Staff College men get the preference in all appointments,”and that the college has 
been in existence for something like forty years. 
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Bearing in mind the little that we know at present of the 
inner working of the campaign, opinions on any of the branches of 
the work, including the staff work, cannot be other than ‘impres- 
sions’ only, for the source from which they are derived is informa- 
tion incomplete and not thoroughly reliable; so I am justified 
in declining to accept the correctness of the statement, that the 
mode in which our staff is at present selected is ‘ particularly 
responsible’ for the ‘strategical and tactical errors which have 
been committed by various general officers and others during the 
course of the campaign.’ The assertion that ‘not a single Staff 
College graduate has done anything remarkable for brilliancy in the 
whole course of the campaign’ is not only a startling assumption of 
omniscience on the part of the writer who makes it, but will, I have 
reason to believe, eventually be found to be contrary to fact. 

With the Staff College and the mode of selection for the staff 
both writers also deal, but, owing to their having adopted the 
anonymous guise, it is impossible to say how much weight should be 
given to their views, opinions, or even statements of fact; and, 
judging from what they have written, I am compelled to class these 
also as a collection of ‘impressions’ only. But, in justice to both, 
let me say that I believe that these ‘impressionist’ critics have a 
very large following in the Service and outside it. Only the other 
day a very able officer of the sister profession, standing with me in 
the vicinity of the Staff College, and talking about the war, pointed 
to it derisively, and seemed to regard it as an unisolated hospital for 
infection cases, and of real danger to the military community. 

There is, however, a time-honoured saying, ‘no smoke without 
fire,’ and that saying holds good here. In this article I propose to 
endeavour to lay bare the source of the ‘smoke’; and, fortunately 
for convenience of examination, the combustible materials may be 
separated into two portions, each of which is emitting its own share 
of the ‘smoke.’ One is the alleged failures of the staff work in the 
South African war ; the other is the Staff College and its accompany- 
ing iniquities. The former will be considered first, and, as an 
earnest of my desire to deal with both portions impartially, I will 
say at once that it is not the existence of ‘ smoke’ that has surprised 
me, but that the volume of it is so small, and that it has been 
unaccompanied by any outburst of fire. The extraordinary thing, 
unlooked for at all events by myself, is not that there have been 
failures in staff work, but that in this campaign, in many respects 
unprecedented in military history, especially in its sudden, vast and 
totally unexpected development, there has not been a complete 
breakdown. For staff work does not consist only of the planning 
the strategy of a campaign and conducting the tactics of a battle; 
there is also work of a far more extensive character—the moving the 
troops in the theatre of war, keeping them supplied with food, 
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clothing, and the necessaries of life, and never letting them lose 
their fighting value for want of ammunition. It is, however, on the 
results of strategy and battles that the public mainly bases its 
estimate of staff work, for it is the strategy and the fighting that are 
chiefly before them. But it is by its all-round work that a ‘staff’ 
must be judged. It will be convenient to deal first with the staff 
work not actually part of the strategy and the tactics, leaving this 
branch to be taken in connection with the consideration of the 
selection of officers for the staff, and of the Staff College as a staff 
training institution. 


I 


As the initial step we must realise the extent of the area over 
which the staff have worked and are working still. For this purpose 
the comparative method is preferable to only a mere statement of 
distance in miles. Take, then, a map of the British Isles ; draw from 
the south-east corner, about Dover, a line touching the south coast of 
England and as far as a meridian passing along the west coast of 
Treland ; from the same corner draw a line north touching the east 
coast of England and up to and including the Shetland Islands ; com- 
plete the rectangle, which will measure 550 miles by 700 miles, and 
the space enclosed is, approximately, that of the area of staff work 
in South Africa, Cape Town and East London being on the southern 
line, Mafeking and Pretoria on the northern line. In the earlier 
stages of the war there was at home widespread ignorance of the 
distances apart of places in South Africa, and people talked of the 
relief of Kimberley and Mafeking, and of the walk into Pretoria, as 
if the chief places were tens instead of hundreds of miles apart. 

Now, taking our comparative area as of land only, let us picture 
to ourselves its surface, and both what is on it and what is not on it. 
It shows some barren plains, and also numerous great rugged features 
difficult to traverse and affording wellnigh impregnable strongholds 
to an enemy ; it furnishes but few supplies and is specially deficient 
in water. Only here and there, far apart, are so-called towns. 
As regards communications, there are three or four single-line rail- 
ways, running from one end to the other, with gradients so heavy 
as to restrict to small proportions the carrying capacity of the trains 
working over them; and in no way as regards military traffic do 
they comply with military transport requirements. Good roads are 
scarce, and bridges over rivers are few and far between; the tracks 
pass through these rivers by difficult and dangerous crossings. The 
means of transport, other than by rail, are waggons drawn by slow- 
going oxen or obstinately minded mules, with here and there the 
assistance of a traction engine or steam-sapper. Now mark on the 
area the actual and relative positions of Lord Roberts’s main body of 
troops, of his widely separated divisions, of his posts holding small 
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detachments ; remember that almost every article for the troops had 
to be landed at the southern end of the rectangle, and thence con- 
veyed and distributed all over the area to the troops, of whom 
many were actually on the move, and that all this time there has 
been, simultaneously with the flow north, a return flow of sick and 
wounded men and of returned transport, and it will be admitted that 
the control and conduct of such an undertaking, liable at any 
moment, moreover, to be interrupted by a hostile raid, is one of 
difficulty enough to sorely try the business powers and administrative 
capacity of even Euston traffic managers, Pickfords, Liptons and 
practised universal providers. Whether as regards area or attendant 
difficulties, the German staff work of the Franco-German war falls 
into the background altogether. Had it not been for the grand 
endurance of our troops, no staff could have done the work ; without 
this endurance of quarter rations, and sometimes even no rations, 
worn-out boots, and clothing in rags and tatters, the best staff in 
the world would have failed ; but with it the staff have been able to 
keep everything going. And when we consider what and whom this 
staff are on which the work has necessarily fallen, we can afford to 
put on one side the failures and blunders, and we are justified in 
feeling no little gratification at what is a proof of power and ability 
among the rank and file of our officers. 

For in the foregoing remarks I have used the designation ‘ staff’ 
in its full and proper meaning, and not in any narrow sense. Some 
people are apt to think that the word ‘staff’ applies only to the 
brass-hatted, mounted officers who are so much en évidence in the 
personal entowrage of a general officer at a field day, a review, or even 
on the scene of a real battle. This idea is quite wrong; the word 
‘staff’ is applied to every individual officer in an army who exercises 
authority over his own seniors in rank by virtue of delegation of 
authority to him by one who is their senior. Thus a captain on the 
staff of Lord Roberts gives an order to Lieutenant-General Rundle, 
and the latter obeys the order because the delegating authority, 
Lord Roberts, is senior to Lieutenant-General Rundle. So also 
at a railway station, a colonel who is ordered by a major to 
detrain his battalion en route is obliged to obey the order, because the 
major is acting on the authority delegated by a general. The staff 
of our army in South Africa must, however, be regarded as consisting 
of two divisions, the regular staff and the supplementary staff. The 
establishment of the former, which is the ‘staff’ in the restricted 
sense of the word, is laid down in the Regulations for both peace and 
war; but no sooner does an army take the field than a great amount 
of extra work has to be done, the nature of which depends mainly on 
the circumstances attending the war and on the character of the 
theatre of operations. It is not fighting work, or work on the battle- 
field, but that connected with the movement, supply, and transport 
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of the troops, and work on the lines of communication, besides many 
other various duties. For this work are told off officers under the 
denomination of ‘ special-service’ officers, but they are in fact extra 
staff officers. The London Gazette of the 10th of July gives a good 
illustration of the work and of the varied character of the work which 
falls to the supplementary staff: remount department, station staff 
officer, railway staff officer ; commandant of prisoners of war, railway 
transport officer, military landing officer; assistant disembarking 
officer, embarking staff officer, railway and station staff officer—such 
are some of the posts and the duties which have come into existence 
in the course of the war, and which fall to the supplementary staff. 
The mistakes and blunders made by the staff in this work come home 
most unpleasantly to the troops. A battalion entrained, detrained, and 
again entrained in the course of a couple of hours at a junction of 
single-lined railways, and hungry and thirsty withal, will naturally con- 
sign to perdition the staff officer in charge of the station; but this 
unfortunate man may have had to endeavour to reconcile transport 
requirements conflicting enough to try sorely the business capacity 
of a traffic manager at Crewe or Carlisle: sleep, except by snatches, 
may be unknown to him, so he loses his temper, and at once that 
‘infernal staff’ is the subject of bitter comments on the spot and of 
sarcastic description in letters home. A very little experience of 
active service reveals, however, to regimental officers the difficulties 
of staff work in a campaign; they soon begin to make allowances 
for the troubles and trials. Another mitigating circumstance is 
found in the fact that the main body of the supplementary staff 
are only staff officers ‘on the job,’ so to speak, and taken without 
any previous training or preparation from among themselves, the 
regimental officers. The July Army List gives 169 special-service 
officers and 129 officers on the lines of communication ; of the former 
only eighteen, and of the latter only twenty-two, possess the Staff 
College certificate; so the regimental officers constitute nearly six- 
sevenths of this branch of the staff. The anger of the army is not 
directed really against the rank and file of the staff, but against 
the people who from the higher rounds of the staff ladder issue the 
orders which the lower-placed staff have to carry into execution. It 
is the regular staff officer, trained to the work, educated for it, 
practising it in peace in well-paid posts, who is naturally expected 
to show on service that he is worthy of the position he holds, and 
that he deserves the advantages and benefits he has gained by 
holding similar positions in time of peace. It is here that in 
connection with this branch of staff work in the field the Staff 
College, the selection of officers for training at the college, and the 
real as compared with the nominal worth of the man labelled P.S.C. 
are called, and rightfully so, to account. I regard the South 
African campaign as one which has presented enormous and almost 
Vor, XLVIII—No. 283 BB 
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staff work, but this may be an error due to obliquity of vision com- 
bined with professional ignorance ; but, nevertheless, these are the 
only spectacles I can employ, and looking through them the 
blunders, failures, and mistakes seem to lose themselves in the vast- 
ness of the mass of this staff work and its generally satisfactory 
performance. I remember that this work is mainly that carried out 
by the regimental officers ; and I point to it with pride, as a vindica- 
tion of the capacity and power of that class of officer to which it 
seems just now to be the fashion to refuse to attribute any soldierly 
qualities or any mental qualities, save personal courage and endu- 
rance—the regimental officers. Off the battlefield there must have 
been blunders, mistakes, and failures. Realise the actual circum- 
stances, and the marvel is there have not been more. 


II 


The other branch of staff work—that which may be designated the 
combatant work—will now be considered. I know how many were 
the mistakes and blunders made in the War of 1870-71, even by the 
highly trained staff of the German Army, in a campaign thoroughly 
thought out, and for which every possible provision had been made 
beforehand, and therefore it would be incredible to me that our 
own staff would be infallible in this out-of-the-ordinary war in South 
Africa. But that the staff work in South Africa has gone crooked 
sometimes has been abundantly proved by the despatches already 
published in connection with the war, especially those dealing with 
Spion Kop and Stormberg. It is certain that more instances will 
come to light with the eventual publication of the other despatches. 

But supposing the mistakes and blunders duly catalogued, what 
then? The catalogue will not be a ‘defaulter sheet’ peculiar to 
the British Army; it will merely be one of those which the staff 
work of every army will most surely furnish in the future, for every 
war conducted under modern conditions. Mistakes, blunders, mis- 
interpretation of orders, and the miscarriage of well-laid plans, form 
the atmosphere in which regular war is now carried on. This is the 
inevitable accompaniment of the more recent developments of the 
art and practice of war, but it seems to have escaped notice. We 
admit the existence of this accompaniment in the work of small 
units. We try to impress on the battalion commander that to 
eight other officers, the company commanders, must be delegated the 

direct control of the eight companies which constitute the battalion he 
commands ; so the working of the battalion is no longer in the hands 
of one man, but in those of nine men somewhat distant from each 
other. The machine he nominally directs is no longer a barrel- 
organ played by himself alone at the handle; it is a somewhat 
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dispersed orchestra that he tries to conduct, but of which each 
member plays his own instrument and does his best to keep in time 
and tune with seven other performers, some far away, hidden, or 
perhaps out of hearing. But we have not yet learnt to fully realise 
the application of the fact to the work of large bodies of troops. In 
old days each supreme commander could see the whole battlefield, 
and could control the leading and make the faults good. But 
owing to the expansion of the battle area in width and depth, due to 
the increased power of the weapons and the size of the armies, this is 
no longer possible. The supreme leader has been dethroned from his 
position of an autocrat whose will suffices and is law ; and his kingdom 
has become so large that portions of it are beyond the reach of his 
personal observation, and he has to employ consuls and pro-consuls 
everywhere, entrusting them with discretionary power for action, as 
far as possible in conformity with his own views, and receiving 
reports from them and sending replies and directions in return. 
What a wide field lies open for mistakes, misapprehensions, and 
conflicting orders and decisions. 

The old saying that he is the best general who makes the fewest 
mistakes does not now apply only to the great leaders of armies, 
though it is usually accepted in this sense; it is equally applicable 
to leaders of all ranks opposed to each other, and to staff officers as 
well. Mistakes and blunders are inseparable from the carrying out 
of all encounters, and from strategy down to the attack of a solitary 
farmstead. This is no mere theory; it is based on facts. Take, for 
instance, the strategy and the battles in the early days of December 
1870 around Orleans. The operations were failures, both strategically 
and tactically. An empty city was captured, but two fresh campaigns, 
one in the west against Chanzy, and another in the east against 
Bourbaki, were the costly results ; and all owing to the changed con- 
ditions of the higher leading and to the openings given for the 
intrusion of the disturbing influences due to the new phase of the 
conduct of war. 

In considering the alleged or actual shortcomings in staff work, 
and in seeking to apportion blame, we are always confronted by the 
difficulty of ascertaining whether it was the general or his staff, or 
whether, perhaps, it was both general and staff, who were at fault ; 
for it is almost impossible to assign to each the right share of 
responsibility. In war, neither a general nor his staff act indepen- 
dently of each other ; they form a combination for work. And of these 
combinations there are four kinds: the able general with an in- 
different staff, the indifferent general with an able staff, the 
indifferent general with an indifferent staff, and lastly—rarest com- 
bination of all—the able general with an able staff. Thoroughly 
illustrative of these various combinations are the revelations which of 
late years have been made in connection with the Franco-German 
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war. Von Wartensleben was one of the ablest of German staff 
officers, and in his published letters to his wife, written during the 
progress of the campaign, we see the picture of an able staff officer 
practically helpless whilst on the staff of the fiery, obstinate, old- 
fashioned Von Steinmetz; and how, on the other hand, all went 
smoothly and the staff worked well when, on Von Steinmetz’s retire- 
ment, Von Wartensleben found himself on the staff of that grand 
soldier, Von Manteuffel. The perpetration of errors by the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin was put an end to by the substitution 
of the strong staff officer Von Stosch for a weaker staff officer. 
Even Prince Frederick Charles suffered as a leader from the fact that 
the chief of his staff was not of the class of mind suitable to deal with 
his personality. So,as my friends, or, at all events, my acquaintances 
among the generals and the staff officers in the South African army 
are, owing to certain circumstances, legion, I, whenever I hear or read 
of some one of the generals doing something well or badly, at once 
inquire who is his chief staff officer. 

According to the Army List for July, there are in that army 
thirteen divisional generals and thirty-two brigadiers, and I am 
quite sure that in this crowd there are the same combinations of 
general and staff I have specified. 

The published despatches of the lieutenant-general commanding 
the cavalry division in South Africa afford us the comforting assurance 
that the rarest of the four combinations does exist in that army ; and 
in this particular combination the ‘ honours are equal’ as regards the 
non-Staff College and the P.S.C. As regards two other divisions, which 
must necessarily be nameless, I had the good fortune to meet lately 
4 war correspondent who has seen a great deal of the campaign in 
different parts of the theatre of war. I asked him about a particular 
and a very unpleasant incident. ‘ Did the staff officer concur in the 
decision of the general?’ The reply was, ‘No.’ Knowing the two 
men well, it was the answer I anticipated. The staff officer was a 
strong man, but the general was stronger; yet the former was right, 
the latter wrong. I then asked about another general whom I knew 
to have been struggling against adverse conditions of various kinds. 
The reply was favourable to the general, and my friend remarked, 
‘He never had a good staff officer until —— was appointed to his 
staff.’ This was an able man with P.S.C. to his name. 

And now, as strictly relevant to the staff question, I make a 
rough analysis of the list of generals and staffs to try and get some 
idea of the proportions of specially trained officers, 7.e. P.S.C. men, 
and of untrained officers among them, and I have endeavoured to 
ascertain to what extent our staff training in the past can have had 
influence on the leading and the staff work in the war. I think it 
will be found that that influence has necessarily been very small, 
although the Staff College has been at work for some forty years. 
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Neither Lord Roberts nor Sir Redvers Buller were Staff College men. 
Of the 13 divisional generals only 3 are P.S.C. Of the 32 brigadiers 
only 11 are P.S.C. On the headquarter combatant ‘staff, about 32 
in number, three-fourths are P.S.C. Of the 83 staff officers with 
divisions and brigades the Staff College supplied 42. On the lines 
of communication are 129 officers, the P.S.C. numbering only 22. 
The 169 special-service officers include only 18 P.S.C. men. So out 
of the total number of generals and staff officers, 460, the Staff 
College has supplied only about one-fourth, 120. And it is well to 
explain what, for this small proportion of the South African army 
staff, the training has been. 

Commencing with the year 1859, our training and preparation of 
officers for the staff has been conducted on one simple plan, slightly 
modified in details in the course of the forty years. Annually some 
twenty to thirty regimental officers who have passed a written 
examination, and have secured beforehand a merely formal certificate 
of fitness for staff employment, have entered the college; there they 
have remained for two years, undergoing a certain course of instruc- 
tion and the ordeal of examinations ; during this time, or immediately 
afterwards, they have been attached to the arms other than that to 
which they belong. At the end of this course they have quitted the 
college, and there the training ends; for never again do they receive 
any further training, never are they tested as to their value after 
having been trained and taught, or as to their aptitude for the 
application of the knowledge gained at the college. They have a 
sort of vested interest for staff employment during the rest of their 
lives. 

And by no means must be omitted the mention of the indiscrimi- 
nately applied stamping process, the invariable accompaniment of 
exit from the portals of the institution. As each student passes 
from the fold he is stamped P.S.C. Theoretically this means 
‘champagne.’ It really means only ‘ fizz;’ for that quality is the 
only one common to all wines branded as champagne, and ‘fizz’ 
covers all of its kind, from Moet to gooseberry, as do the mystic 
symbols P.S.C. But it must in fairness be added that the vintage 
has much improved of late years, owing to an improvement in the 
surrounding conditions. Up to the early part of the eighties 
the gaining the certificate depended solely on passing the examina- 
tions ; then the college board, consisting of the commandant and the 
four military professors, were empowered to recommend the with- 
holding the certificate from successful examinees whom they con- 
sidered to have shown themselves, during the two years’ residence, 
unfit for staff employment. Very sparingly has this power been 
exercised, and on the last occasion when it was brought into play a 
perfect storm of obloquy, directed against the commandant, burst 
out in the Service press. It was hardly encouraging to the college 
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board to continue the process of winnowing chaff from wheat. So 
far, however, as this staff training, good, bad, or indifferent as it may 
have been, has had any influence on the general officers in South 
Africa, this influence has been indirect, and in some cases necessarily 
very remote, if even existent at all; and it varies in degree, in each 
case, with the time which has elapsed between the general quitting 
the college and his taking command in the field, and also with the 
nature of his employment meanwhile. Unfortunately, this indelible 
P.S.C. connects the college with him in all the shortcomings of his 
future professional career. For his successes the P.S.C. seldom gets 
any credit at all. 

Taking the general officers in South Africa to whose names 
these initials are affixed, I find that one passed out of the Col- 
lege in 1870, thirty years ago, a second in 1872, a third in 1875, 
a fourth in 1877, and the ten others in the eighties. The first, the 
oldest graduate, was in 1869-70 taught the military art and 
science of that distant time, according to the knowledge and to the 
ideas of teaching at that time. What conceivable relation can that 
far-away two-year episode of his life bear to his military efficiency 
thirty years later in this campaign? Neither credit nor discredit 
could attach to the Staff College owing to this officer having been 
there as a student nearly a generation ago. 

As regards the staff officers, it is seventeen years ago that the 
senior officer on the staff, learned in the military lore of that period, 
graduated at the college. It depends not entirely on the graduated 
student himself whether in after years he maintains his efficiency, 
improves, or deteriorates as a staff officer in the field. In our widely 
scattered Army the staff appointments are of such various kinds that his 
work in the field may be that which the officer has never again to think 
about. The value of the Staff College as a preparatory establishment 
for staff work in the field cannot, therefore, be judged merely by the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the staff officers who write P.S.C. after 
their names. 

And even with respect to the few P.S.C. officers who have been 
appointed to our larger military stations, and have taken part in our 
manceuvres at home, these exercises have taught them little and have 
not afforded them any real experience, for never since 1890, when the 
first cavalry manceuvres took place, have the exercises been worked 
on Service conditions, and the culmination of working on non-service 
conditions was attained at the great Salisbury mancuvres of 1898. 
Just in the same way and for the same reasons that our tactical 
training for regular war has been a sham, so has been our staff- 
training at tactical exercises and manceuvres. It would seem that 
the War Office authorities, military and civil alike, have regarded 
regular warfare as so improbable an incident in the future military 
history of the country that real preparation for it, either in battle 
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leading or staff work, was unnecessary. The ‘ rough-and-tumble’ 
staff work of our Indian wars and minor expeditions has been the 
practice and experience of the majority of the staff officers now in 
South Africa, whether P.S.C. or not. Staff work in regular war has © 
been studied, taught, and practised, so far as possible, at the Staff 
College ; but from peace training of this kind are necessarily absent 
most of the disturbing influences which crop up in actual war. So 
our staff as well as our regimental officers were taken by surprise 
when they made their first essays against the Boers. But the hardly 
well-informed general public, judging by the results only, have, in 
their indignation to place the saddle somewhere, put it on the 
wrong horse, individual incapacity or stupidity, rather than the right 
one, not unnatural unpreparedness. 

I leave here, therefore, the subject of the staff work in the South 
African campaign, and turn to that of the Staff College, as the 
preparatory training establishment of the staff of our Army. 


Ill 


That it is the Staff College that is at the bottom of all our trouble 
there are people who firmly maintain; and I gladly welcome this 
extravagant idea, because, though there is really little relation 
between the effects and the alleged cause, yet, if the denouncers 
will but become sufficiently noisy and sufficiently audacious in their 
statements, the military authorities will have to fully reconsider and 
reform the present system of training and selecting officers for the 
staff ; of which process the training at the college itself should be 
but one of the elements. And if in the course of these remarks 
I appear somewhat dogmatic, the fact is due to my having since 
1862, except for ten years, resided within a mile of the Staff College, 
and even during three out of those ten years I prepared candidaces 
for it. For seven years I was one of the professors, and practically 
for the whole time have I known the commandants, professors, and 
students ; and, further, I have watched the training at the college in 
the various forms that training has taken. The Staff College has 
ever been to me a place where, in addition to pleasant social inter- 
course, I have had the great benefit of keeping in touch with the 
present and the younger generations of thinking soldiers. The 
Staff College is not, and does not affect to be, a manufactory of staff 
officers for the field or elsewhere. The ideal staff officer in the 
field is a man who, with a knowledge of regimental life, possesses 
also a thorough knowledge of the art and science of war and of the 
machinery of armies, the instruments of war. He possesses sound 
judgment, arrives rapidly at correct decisions in difficult cases, has 
good business habits, and is thoroughly tactful in dealing with men, 
whether his seniors or his juniors in rank. He must be a good 
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horseman, possess a strong physique, and be impervious to either 
bodily or mental fatigue. The ideal staff officer is neither born nor 
made. He is a human being born with certain inherent aptitudes, 
and on whom is subsequently grafted certain knowledge, without 
which those aptitudes cannot yield the full results, but this know- 
ledge remains barren or is misused unless these special aptitudes 
exist to profit by it and to utilise it rightly. 

But there is work for the staff other than in the field—work 
which is done indoors in peace time; work connected with devising 
and arranging schemes and details for mobilisation, for campaigns 
and possible expeditions and wars, and collecting and tabulating 
information, all of which work means the possessing of strong 
thinking power and carries with it in its execution much burning of 
the midnight oil. Quite a different class of man is needed for this 
sort of work, yet no army can call its staff thoroughly complete 
without them. 


Nearly one thousand officers have graduated at the college since 


it was instituted. The roll from 1858 to 1887 compiled by General 
Clive gives some 600 names. In it we find the names of some well- 
known men—Lord Cromer, Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir John Ardagh, Sir 
E. H. Collin, and that born leader of men, the late Herbert Stewart; 
but there are not many of this type. Onthe other hand, are in it the 
names of some very poor things who entered the college, obtained the 
P.S.C., and may be wearing it now. With regard to the large 
intermediate class, there have been all gradations of intelligence and 
capacity. I have known a whole batch of really strong men come in 
at one examination, and whose conversation on professional subjects 
was instruction to the instructors; and a whole batch of weak men 


‘ of the most ordinary type at another examination. 


It has been acommon cry that the ‘ best men’ have not come to 
the Staff College. What the ‘best men’ are is not exactly specified ; 
but I have always thought that this abstention was hardly to the 
credit of the ‘best men,’ who possessed any professional ambition, 
because a ‘ best man,’ recognised outside the college as such, would be 
sure, on obtaining a §.C. certificate, of coming to the front as a staff 
officer. On the whole, the students at the Staff College seem to me 
to have been a good representation of the regimental officers as a 
body, and the gradations in capacity of the Staff College students 
correspond to the gradations in capacity of the regimental officers. 
In both classes are a few brilliant men, in both classes are men fit 
for little more than very ordinary work ; in both classes the brilliant 
and the dull are connected by a series of links ranging from one 
to the other. The lower types may do their duty in the field 
with men, but they are out of place in responsible positions on 
the staff; and the great weakness of the Staff College, which is 
a somewhat expensive institution to the country, is that the country 
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has paid for the special education of far too many officers whose 
education has not been worth the cost, and the P.S.C. has con- 
sequently been applied to too much debased coinage, as well as to 
coinage up to standard. Not that there is any cause for wonder at 
this on the part of oldsters like myself, who commenced their 
military career in the dark ages when the college was instituted. 
The Army hated it, as rendering work necessary for staff appointments 
which hitherto had been attainable without work. The senior 
officers as a body were averse to it, and they knew that the ‘powers 
that be,’ or rather ‘were,’ held the same views. 

In 1869, when the college had been at work for ten years, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, at that time the Commander- 
in-Chief, openly avowed his preference for the staff officer taken direct 
from a regiment to any staff officer otherwise prepared ; but how 
the impossible task of training at a regiment an officer for staff em- 
ploy was to be done is not apparent in the evidence given. Lieut.- 
General the Right Honourable Jonathan Peel, who had been Secretary 
of State for War, gave his opinion that regimental officers might 
very fairly be selected as staff officers without any Staff College at all. 
The then Adjutant-General, Lord W. Paulet, said, ‘I am not myself 
a great advocate for the Staff College; I think that an officer ought 
to manage to educate himself quite enough if he chooses.’ 

Commanding officers followed the lead given, and used the Staff 
College as a place of residence for two or three years for worthless 
officers whose room they regarded as preferable to their company, or 
they did all they could to deter an officer useful to them from going 
there. The regimental officers looked upon the students as shirkers 
from their proper work. Nor were the students themselves favourably 
impressed with the college ; it was a school for big boys under the 
head of the Military Education Department, instead of being directly 
under the Adjutant-General, the head of the staff. I remember well the 
effect produced on the students on one occasion, when two or three 
officers who had failed at a college examination found themselves re- 
ceiving a severe reprimand from the Adjutant-General himself, instead 
of merely a ‘wigging’ from the head schoolmaster, the Director- 
General of Military Education. The present Commander-in-Chief did 
his best to try to improve the college when he was Adjutant-General, 
but the official opposition he encountered was too strong even for 
him. The graduates consequently took back to their regiments no 
encouraging account of the two years’ residence at the college ; and 
certainly, up to the date of my relinquishing my professorship 
and leaving the Service in 1884, the instruction, taken as a whole, 
was thoroughly unsatisfactory and unpractical. The then Director- 
General seemed to take little interest in it: the one subject the 
Commandant favoured was military sketching. I know that each of 
us military professors did his little best, but it was in his own 
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fashion ; it was a ‘ professors’ college without any real leading, with- 
out any one above us caring much what was done. Since that time 
improvement commenced, and has continued, though perhaps not 
over-quickly. But a new era set in in 1893, when Colonel, now the 
present Lieut.-General Hildyard, C.B., became Commandant, 
and only two years later had Lord Wolseley at his back as 
Commander-in-Chief. On his professional staff were two really 
able men and thoroughly practical instructors—Lieut.-Colonel 
Henderson, York and Lancaster Regiment, and Lieut.-Colonel H. C. 
Walker, R.A. Colonel Hildyard’s Commandantship lasted about five 
years, when he was given the command of a brigade at Aldershot. 
It was the golden age of the college as regards real training, the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of staff work, and shortly 
after it terminated the college was closed. If, however, it should 
turn out that some of the students of that period have not shown 
themselves to have profited by it, the cause is to be found in the 
material with which the instructors had to deal being not of the 
right quality, but indifferent samples. 

In this respect one very important disadvantage has accrued in 
the past from the unpopularity of the college with the authorities 
and in the Army. It has been necessary to offer baits to induce 
officers to come there. These baits have been mainly a not over- 
severe entrance examination, a fair prospect of obtaining the certi- 
ficate after the residence at the college, the restriction of the power 
of rejection to extreme cases only, and finally the fair assurance of 
special employment in some capacity afterwards as a return for time, 
money, and labour spent in preparing for the entrance and in passing 
through the course. Many officers seek the P.S.C. certificate there- 
fore for a variety o reasons other than the purpose of becoming a staff 
officer in the true meaning of the term, and the public money is 
wasted in expensively qualifying officers for other and for less 
important purposes than that for which the institution exists. The 
candidates whos horizon of professional ambition is bounded by 
brigade-majorships or instructiona appointments at the Royal 
Military College are de trop at what should be the highest 
military educational institution of the country. Here, then, is 
the first step to be taken for improvement of the results obtained 
from the Staff College—namely the determining the character of 
the candidate for admission, as affording the probability that 
he will repay in his staff work hereafter the cost of the train- 
ing, and admitting only those who satisfy the requirement. Reform 
in this matter can, fortunately, be commenced at once. Assuming that 
the further progress of affairs in South Africa will admit of the college 
reopening in January next, and that officers now there on service can 
be spared to come home, a very considerable number of officers who 
were students at the college when the war broke out, or have joined it 
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a- since that time, and were ordered from it on service, would rejoin. But 
oe the selecting process must be carried out preparatory to this per- 
ot 


mission being accorded. The possession of qualifications for staff work 
a had in the case of all these officers been merely a matter of opinion on 
the part of the three regimental field officers who vouched for the fact. 
But in the case of many of them the soundness of that opinion has 
been put to the proof in actual war, and on the result must rest the 
continuing or discontinuing of their training at the Staff College. 
During August has also been held under the existing regulations a 
competitive examination for entrance in January, the competition 
holding good only for a certain proportion of entries, The successful 
candidates have a fair right to their share in the admission on this 
occasion, but every other vacancy should be by selection only, subject 
to a qualifying examination. No officer who is ignorant of the 
elements of the work at the college can derive the full benefit of his 
residence there. There has always been in our Army a very strong 
prejudice against selection, as it has been regarded as a synonym with 
favouritism and back-door influence; and the prejudice is well 
founded. For the next few years, however, the principle of selection 
can be beneficially exercised, and without the accompanying disad- 
vantages. Competition must be maintained, but it should be of a 
severe character and in limited proportions. Selection should be the 
basis for the majority of the candidates, the selection being based on 
the reports of the general officers under whom the candidates to be 
selected have served inwar. At the present time also, according toa 
, paragraph in the Queen’s Regulations, officers who have shown their 
qualifications for the staff by staff service in war are exempted from 
the need to obtain the Staff College certificate. The result produces 
a very one-sided staff officer. He may have proved his capacity 
when acting in the Soudan or against the hill tribes in India, but as 
regards war outside either of these he may know nothing. Owing to 
the varied character of the wars in which we may be engaged limited 
knowledge may be as bad or worse than no knowledge at all. Our 
staff officers, liable to be employed here, there, and everywhere, have 
need to know much of war generally, and they cannot be regarded 
as thoroughly prepared staff officers until they have acquired this 
knowledge, and the channel of communication with it lies at the 
Staff College. 

But assuming that the college on reopening is found filled with 
really likely personnel for the staff, how about those who are to train 
them—the commandant and the professors? Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes ? At present the appointments are unfilled ; they exist nomi- 
nally only. Whoever are to lead, it must be men who will command 
ab initio the respect of the students ; and, similarly, what is taught 
must be apparent to the students to be useful and to the point, as was 
certainly the case in the ‘golden age.’ Then, when the student 
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graduates at the college, it rests with the headquarter staff of the Army 
to use him as best suited to his personal characteristics and qualifica- 
tions, all of which will have been tolerably closely ascertained. It will 
be for the Army authorities to provide for his subsequent training, and 
to test him to ascertain that he is not going back, but forwards. It 
will be for them to put the square or round peg each in the hole it 
fits, and to cast it altogether on one side if on trial it fits no hole at 
all. The small peg nowadays is, moreover, thought to be big enough 
for a hole however big so long as the peg keeps alive; men fit only 
for a minor appointment only become by sheer existence chief staff 
officers. And sometimes a staff officer is found so useful that he 
never leaves the staff, and so loses all touch with the officers and 
men whose movements he will have to direct and whose wants 
and needs he will have to supply in real war. Reform is required 
not only inside the college, but outside it, as regards providing the 
fullest and most efficient staff for our Army. It is not difficult to find 
the way; the adoption depends on will only, the will of the military 
authorities, and, just emerging as we are from the troubles and trials 
of the greatest of our wars, this'will is hardly likely to be absent from 
those who control our Army, whoever they may be. 

The Staff College has, with all its shortcomings, been of great 
value to the Service generally. It has been the only institution 
where officers have been able to study the higher work of the 
profession, or, in fact, to learn what the work of that profession is and 
how it should be carried out. And it is through these officers that 
military knowledge and military instruction have been widely 
diffused throughout the Army. In conclusion, to the main charge, 
as it really is, against the institution that I know so well, the 
institution where I passed the seven happiest years of my professional 
life, always finding there officers as anxious to learn as I was desirous 
to teach, I plead guilty on behalf of it. That charge is, that founded 
in the dark ages, forty years ago, and overshadowed during seven- 
eighths of its existence by the cold shade of unpopularity, and given 
the cold shoulder by the authorities, it has failed to produce the 
number of brilliant generals and brilliant staff officers required to 
lead uninterruptedly to success the largest British army that has 
ever taken part in our nation’s wars, and to conquer at once a foe 
whose novel methods of fighting and whose real military capacity 
for this war have at once surprised soldiers of all nations and have 
gained for them admiration as enemies worthy of our steel. 


LONSDALE HALE, Colonel. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA 


1. CONFUCIANISM 


Curna has had fora long time not one but three State religions—that 
is, three religions, tolerated, supported, and protected by the State. 
The most widely spread and thoroughly national, however, is that 
which was restored and preserved, though not founded, by Confucius. 
Though it goes by his name as Confucianism, he himself, it should 
be remembered, never claims the books on which it rests as his own. 
These books are the Five Kings :— 

(1) The Yih King, the Book of Changes. 

(2) The Shi King, the Book of Historical Documents, 

(3) The She King, the Book of Poetry. 

(4) The Le Ke, the Record of Rites. 

(5) The Ch‘eun Ts‘ew, Spring and Autumn, a chronicle of events 
from 721 B.c. to 480. 

Secondly the four books, the Shi, or the books of the Four 
Philosophers :— 

(1) The Lun Yu, the Digested Conversations, chiefly the sayings 
of Confucius. 

(2) The Ta Héd, or Great Learning, commonly attributed to 
Tsing Sin, a disciple of Confucius. 

(3) The Chung Yung, or the Doctrine of the Mean, ascribed to 
K‘ung Keih, the grandson of Confucius. 

(4) The Works of Mencius.' 

Confucius calls himself a transmitter only, not a maker, believing 
in and loving the ancients. When speaking of himself, he says: 
‘ At fifteen I had my mind bent on learning. At thirty I stood firm. 
At forty I had no doubts. At fifty I knew the decrees of heaven. 
At sixty my ear was an obedient organ for the reception of truth. 
At seventy I could follow what my heart desired, without trans- 
gressing what was right.’ Confucius died in 478 B.c., complaining 
that among all the Princes of the Empire there was not one who had 
adopted his principles, not one who would obey his lessons. This 
shows—what is, in fact, confirmed from other sources—that he himself 


1 See Legge, Confucius, pp. 1 and 2. 
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was not an active reformer, so that while alive he scarcely produced 
a ripple on the smooth and silent surface of the religious thought of 
his own country. He was, no doubt, in advance of his contempo- 
raries, but he took his stand chiefly on certain verities that had come 
down to him from ancient times, and his faith in these verities and 
in their coming revival has certainly not been belied by what 
happened after his death. His grandson already speaks of him as 
the ideal of a sage, as a sage is the ideal of all humanity. But even 
this grandson was far from claiming divine honours for his grandsire, 
though he certainly seems to exalt his wisdom and virtue beyond 
the limits of human nature. Thus he writes :-— 






He may be compared to heaven and earth in their supporting and con- 
taining, their overshadowing and curtaining all things; he may be compared to 
the four seasons in their alternating progress, and to the sun and moon in their 
successive shining. . . . Quick in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching 
intellect and all-embracing knowledge, he was fitted to exercise rule. Magnani- 
mous, generous, benign and mild, he was fitted to exercise forbearance. Impulsive, 
energetic, firm and enduring, he was fitted to maintaina firm hold. Self-adjusted, 
grave, never swerving from the mean, and correct, he was fitted to command 
reverence. Accomplished, distinctive, concentrative and searching, he was fitted 
to exercise discrimination.” . . . All-embracing and vast, he was like heaven; 
deep and active as a fountain, he was like the abyss. . . . Therefore his fame over- 
spreads the Middle Kingdom and extends to all barbarous tribes. "Wherever ships 
and carriages reach, wherever the strength of man penetrates, wherever the heavens 


overshadow and the earth sustains, wherever the sun and moon shine, wherever - 


frost and dews fall, all who have blood and breath unfeignedly honour and love 
him. Hence it is said, He is the equal of Heaven, 






Considering that all this is said of a man who died as a simple 
official in a provincial town, the fact that in the second generation 
after him he was called the equal of Heaven is certainly surprising, 
particularly if we remember that Heaven is here used in the sense 
ofthe Divine. Confucius himself would have most strongly protested 
against any of the doctrines of his religion, as taught in the 
Five Kings and the Four Shits, being ascribed to him or to any 
superhuman source. There is no other founder of any religious or 
philosophical system so anxious to hide his own personality, and to 
confess the general truth that what we receive is much, and what we 
add ourselves is little—infinitesimally little if compared with what 
we receive. And what is the result? Hundreds of millions are now 
professedly followers of Confucius, while we are told that Hegel on 
his death-bed declared that he had left one disciple only, and that 
this disciple had misunderstood him. If some of our modern philo- 
sophers lay so much stress on what they imagine is entirely their own 
invention—such as, for instance, evolution or development or growth 
or Werden—is not that chiefly owing to their ignorance of the history 






? Several of these adjectives can be translated approximately only, as there is 
nothing exactly corresponding to them in English, 
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of philosophy? Religion is in that respect very much like language, 
People may preserve, they may even improve, purify, and add to 
their language, but in the end they are, like Confucius, not inventors, 
but only transmitters of language and religion. 

How closely the fundamental ideas of the Chinese religion are 
connected with language has been shown for the first time by Pro- 
fessor Legge. He has laid bare a whole stratum of language and 
religion in China of which we had formerly no idea, and it is owing 
to our ignorance of that stratum that the Chinese religion has so 
often been represented as unconnected with Nature-worship such as 
we find in all Aryan religions; as without any mythology—nay, 
as without any God. But it cannot be doubted that several of 
these mythological and religious ideas appear even at an earlier time 
in China than in India or in Egypt and Babylon. And they appear 
there not only in the words, but, as Professor Legge has shown, even 
in the written symbols of the words which are generally ascribed to 
nearly 4,000 or 6,000 years before our time. 

This surely requires the attention of all students of antiquity. It 
has generally been supposed that it was chiefly among the Aryan 
nations that Nature led on to Nature’s gods; and it is hardly doubted 
now that not only the heavenly luminaries, but dawn and night, rain 
and thunder, rivers and trees and mountains, were worshipped in the 
Veda, though while this kind of worship led to Polytheism, there were 
always faint rays of Monotheism which may possibly be due to a 
more ancient worship of the sky and the sun, and which afterwards 
developed into the conception of one God, or of one God above all 
gods. I say possibly, though what we know of the religious ideas 
of other nations, and even of savage and uncivilised races, seems to 
admit of this explanation only. That similar traces of a worship of 
Nature would be found in China was never even suspected. At all 
events the religion of the Chinese seemed to have left the mytho- 
logical stage long before the time of Confucius. It seemed to bea 
prosaic and thoroughly unpoetical religion—full of sensible and wise 
saws, but a system of morality and of worldly wisdom rather than 
of religious dogmas and personal devotion. If it was full of eternal 
verities, it was also full of truisms. Again, if we mean by religion 
a revelation of the Deity, of its existence, its acts and its qualities, 
miraculously imparted to inspired seers and prophets, Confucius 
and those who followed him knew of none of these things, and hence 
they were even accused of having had no religion at all, or of having 
been Atheists in disguise. Against such a charge however, as Pro- 
fessor Legge has clearly shown, the Chinese language, nay, even 
the Chinese system of writing protests most strongly. I ought to 
mention, perhaps, that Professor Legge was well acquainted with what 
I had written about Dyaus, Zeus, and Jupiter. He knew that in Sans- 
krit dyaus, asa feminine, means sky, the bright one, from aroot DIV 
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or DJU, to shine ; while Dyaus, as a masculine, is the bright sky, 
conceived as an agent, and that he was at one time the first and 
oldest god of the Aryan pantheon. Dyaus was in fact the same word 
as Zeus, and as Jovis and Ju in Jupiter, while the original meaning 
of Jovis breaks through in such comparisons as sub Jove frigido, 
under the cold sky.* 

In Chinese, as Professer Legge ‘ showed, tien, 5, is the sign for 
sky and day, but it is also the name for God. It is true that Chinese 
scholars derive this sign from — (yi, one) and % (ta, great), so that it 
would have signified from the beginning ‘ the One and greatest.’ This, 
however, would psychologically, if not chronologically, be a late name 
for Deity. It is true that the Chinese written symbols go back to 
nearly 5,000 years before our time, or to between the third and fourth 
millennium B.c. If Hwangti was the inventor of the written characters, 
his first year was 2697 B.c.; if Fa-hsi invented them, the first year of 
his reign was 3697 B.c.> This is a very ancient date, but the question 
before us is whether we may not even go behind these Chinese inventors 
of alphabets, and look upon the explanation of their symbol for Tien, as 
meaning by its component parts the One and the Greatest Being, as 
ben trovato rather than vero. When Confucius, however, uses such 
terms as Tien, heaven, Ti, Lord, and Shang-Ti, Supreme Lord, 
synonymously, it is quite clear that with him 7%en meant no longer the 
visible sky only, but the invisible agent behind the sky. The interval 
between Tien, the sky, and 7ien, God, may be as large as that between 
Dyaus, the sky, and Dyaus, the God, but the original conception of 
the Divine, in China as well as in India, was clearly taken from 
something visible in nature, and in this case from the visible sky. 

This Tien or Ti, we are told, was never prostituted to express the 
many gods or idols, but in spite of all the changes that followed in 
the history of their religion, kept the Chinese to their monotheistic 
belief* in heaven, and then only in a God in heaven, the One and the 
Greatest. But when Tien, or Ti, or Shang-T?, is said to be the ruler of 
men and of all this lower world, when men are said to be His peculiar 
care, when He is said to have appointed grain to be the nourishment 
of all, and to have exalted kings to their high position for their good, 
Heaven is no longer the visible heaven only, as little as it is so in 
the New Testament, when the prodigal son says, ‘Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee.’ That same Tien, Heaven, 
watches, as we are told, over the kings; he smells the savour of their 
offerings, and blesses them and their people with abundance, while 
he punishes them if they are negligent of their duties. Any psycho- 
logist who knows the secret workings of the mind, and has observed 
how changes of thought and changes of language run parallel, can 

* See Nineteenth Century, 1885, ‘ The Lesson of Jupiter ;’ see also Chips, vol. iv. 


pp. 368-411. * Legge, Religions of China, p. 9. 
® Legge, J. c. p. 59. * Legge, J. c. p. 11, 16. 
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easily understand how even the mere application of such a word as dear 
to the sky—Dear Sky, ® Gide Zed, changes the sky into more than a 
mere animal or living thing, such as is postulated by Animism ; 
while expressions such as the Sky rains, or he rains, instead of it 
rains, completes the personification of any inanimate agent, whether 
sky, or hill, or river, or tree. Very learned terms are used for what 
r is in reality perfectly simple, and nothing seems so destructive of 
e clear thought on these subjects as high-sounding names, such as 
t Fetishism, Animism, &c. Feitigo (factitius) or Fétiche, or Fetish 
9 is a name given by ignorant Portuguese sailors to the amulets of the 
negroes on the West Coast of Africa; and fétichisme, as a system, was 
invented by that most ignorant and pedantic of ethnologists, De 
Brosses, whose wild ideas of Fetishism as a primitive form of religion 
have survived even the ridicule of Voltaire, and have not been made 
less ridiculous by the patronage bestowed upon it by Comte and his 
followers. As to Animism, anybody who watches uncivilised races 
or common people even in Europe knows perfectly well that when, for 
instance, the moon is called in German Dear Moon, or Herr Mond,’ 
he becomes at once an agent, an active, but not yet a masculine or 
feminine person. Anyhow, these merely grammatical changes which 
have been fully discussed by Grimm in his German Grammar are 
sufficient to explain to any student of psychology and language the 
natural transition of inanimate to animate objects. They require 
no mysterious help from what is called Animism, particularly if 
Animism is supposed to refer to that anima, breath, which pre- 
supposes lungs and throat. 
It is important to have a clear conception of all this before we 
} approach the so-called spirits of Nature and the spirits of the 
departed, who are said to have been worshipped by the Chinese from 
; very early times. Anyhow, their names and their written signs 
existed, and they ‘by themselves would carry us back at least to 
f about 2697 B.c. But what idea can we connect with such beings 
. as Shan, the spirits of the sky, Ch‘?, the spirits of the earth, and 
Kwei, the spirits of the departed or the Chinese manes? We are 
, told that to judge from the ideograph for Ch‘? or Shi, the spirits of 
the earth, it was meant originally for manifestation and what is above. 
In the sign for Shan also there is the element indicating what is 
above. The sign for Kwei, the manes, is explained by native 
Chinese scholars in the most fanciful way. But it is quite clear that 
every one of these names and signs for so-called spirits does not 
stand for something independent of clouds, rain, thunder and winds, 
or for something animated or breathing, still less for a mere amulet 
or an idol, as little as Agni in the Veda means something indepen- 
dent of fire. If the Chinese speak of the spirit of rain, thunder, 
&c., they do not mean something apart from the rain, but rain 
7 Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, iii. p. 346. 
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and thunder conceived as active. We may do what we like, 
thunder as a spirit is no more than thunder as an agent, or as active ; 
and to imagine that the term Animism, to say nothing of Fetishism, 
helps us in the least to understand the origin of these concepts is 
simply to blind ourselves by a mist of words. If we must havea 
technical term instead of Animism, it should be Agentism, which, 
barbarous as it sounds, is not more so than many other technical 
terms, and is certainly better, if only properly understood. The 
language of the Chinese seems almost to have been constructed in 
order to prevent the misrepresentation that the religion of China 
took its form from the principles of Animism * and Fetishism, 

The step from thunder and rain as agents to the spirits of thunder 
and rain is easily perceived as almost inevitable, in China as well as in 
ancient India. Only in China the subordination of these spirits 
to Tien or Ti, the Supreme Lord, was more clearly felt than in India. 
There is a danger indeed, as Professor Legge fully admitted, of the 
spiritual potencies being regarded as independent, and being elevated 
to the place of gods, as they were in the Veda; but in China the most 
ancient and strong conviction of the existence of one God, originally the 
one Heaven, prevented the rising of the manifestations of nature into 
the so-called spirits and their claiming equality with Tien as the One 
God. This is the real difference in China between the One God and 
the many gods or spirits or agents of nature which in other countries 
have given rise to various systems of Polytheism. 

It is curious to observe that even the name of heaven and earth is 
used, not as the name of two Deities, like Dyava-Prithivyau, heaven 
and earth, in the Veda, but as the name of one, namely of Tien, the 
one Supreme God. Thus we read Heaven and Earth is the parent 
(like father or mother) of all creatures. In order to avoid all danger 
of having two supreme Deities instead of one, Confucius says 
distinctly : the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth are 
those by which we serve Shang T?,° the Supreme God. 

Little as such a naturalistic origin of Chinese religion wa; sus- 
pected, we can hardly doubt that Professor Legge was right in reject- 
ing Animism and Fetishism, whatever they may be said to mean, as 
at the bottom of the home-grown religion of China, and tracing its 
origin straight to the same source from which we know the ancient 
religious beliefs of the Aryan races to have sprung. This is a most 
important discovery, and it is extraordinary how little its importance has 
hitherto been appreciated, though nothing has been said against any of 
his arguments. Professor Legge did not only know Chinese, but, like 
Stanislas Julien, he almost was a Chinese in his thoughts and feelings. 

One feels that one can trust him as a true scholar. It is true, no 
doubt, that the religion, such as we find it in the Kings and the Shis, 
has little to do with a worship of nature or of Aryan Devas who might 
® Legge, The Religions of China, p. 19 * Ibid. p. 30. 
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be called spirits or agents of nature, but we may in future take it as 

a fact that the religious ideas which lay far away behind Confucius 
were decidedly naturalistic, though the Chinese always retained their 
primitive belief in the one Supreme Lord, Tien, Heaven, or 77, Lord, 
as a preservative against every trace of polytheistic infection. 

Confucianism was certainly the last religion for which we should 
have expected a naturalistic background. It is so simple and dry, 
full of truisms and quaint observations, but free from all poetry, free 
from everything supernatural and miraculous, whether concerning the 
origin of man, or the intercourse between God and man, or the life 
of man after death. On all these things Confucius considers it next 
to madness to speculate or to assert anything positively. In fact, it 
has been doubted whether this ancient and widely spread system 
deserves to be called a religion at all, and as we understand that 
name, no doubt, religion is not quite the name for the doctrines of 
Confucius. His chief object is to inculcate good behaviour, propriety, 
unselfishness, virtue, but as to revelation or anything revealed, as to 
miracle, and even as to a priesthood, he is persistently silent. 

There are, however, many things in his teaching which a Christian 
could honestly accept. The golden rule of Christianity: ‘ All things 
whatsoever you would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,’ occurs again and again in the Kings. What is now called 
altruism Confucius called reciprocity, as when Tsze-Kung is introduced, 
asking if there is not one word which may serve as a rule of practice 
for all one’s life, he is answered by Confucius, ‘Is not reciprocity 
such a word? What you do not want done to yourself, du not do to 
others.’ And again, in the Analects V. ii.: ‘What I do not wish 
men to do to me, I also wish not to do to men.’ It seems rather a 
nice distinction when Dr. Legge says that Confucius only forbids 
men to do what they feel to be wrong and hurtful, while the Gospel 
commands men to do what they feel to be right and good. I confess 
this savours a little of the missionary rather than the historian of 
religions. If we must find a difference, it seems to me rather to lie 
in that Confucius cites no authority, sacred or profane, in support of 
his rule, while Christ appeals to the Law and the Prophets. This is 
a peculiarity, perhaps a defect, that runs through the whole of 
Confucius’s teaching. If he were asked by whose authority he taught, 
he would find it difficult to answer, except by appealing, as he 
always does, to antiquity. 

One may discover some of the old belief in nature, in the teach- 
ing of Confucius to act like nature, to obey the Will of Heaven, and 
to submit to nature’s laws, also to look upon man as part of nature. 
But this would hardly suffice as a basis for morality, whether in a 
family or in the State. He declines all metaphysics, but as he 
perceived an unostentatious working of perfect wisdom in all parts 

of nature, he believed that there was a Power ruling the world, and 
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this was what he meant by the Will of Heaven. But he went no- 


further. Everything infinite and superhuman, too, was looked upon by 
him as incomprehensible to afiniteand human mind. He did not deny 
a God, or a future life, but toiling among such metaphysical uncer- 
tainties seemed to him worse than useless. What seemed to him certain 
was man and his perfectibility on earth. For this he strove by every 
word he said and by every deed he did. Death had nothing terrible 
for him, as little as birth. It was but apart of the working of 
Nature, and, as such, regular and beneficent like all her works. He 
could not admit anything miraculous, for everything supernatural or 
against the laws of nature seemed to him a slur on the wisdom of 
the Will of Heaven, though it might rest on the testimony of ever 
so many persons, ancient or modern. The ways of Heaven and 
Earth, he said, are without any doubleness, and produce things in a 
manner that is altogether unfathomable. 

When Confucius enters upon ethics and politics he explains how 
every individual should first of all improve himself and then try to 
improve the family and the State. The foundation of a State is, 
according to him, Filial Piety, and this forms the constant subject 
of his discourses, and of the discourses of other sages preserved by him. 
Some people have imagined that the origin of filial piety, as a sacred 
duty, is to be found in the worship paid to ancestors, which in China 
ranked next to the worshipof God. But the question is, which came: 
first, the filial piety shown to living parents or the worship paid te 
ancestors? Confucius himself declares: ‘The services of love and 
reverence to parents when alive, and those of grief and sorrow for 
them when dead, these discharge completely the fundamental duty 
of living men.’ The filial piety, or Hsido, is represented by a very 
ancient written sign, consisting of the symbols of an old man 
supported by his son. Confucius explains what is meant by filial 
piety. 

‘In his general conduct,’ he says, ‘he manifests to them the utmost reverence ; 
in his nourishing them, his endeavour is to give them the utmost pleasure ; when 
they are ill, he feels the greatest anxiety ; in mourning for them when dead, he 
exhibits every demonstration of grief; in sacrificing to them, he displays the 


utmost solemnity. "When a son is complete in these five things he may be pro- 
nounced able to serve his parents.’ 


He then goes on and describes the result of such filial piety - 
‘He who thus serves his parents, will in a high situation be free 
from pride.’ 

There is one book that treats entirely of Hsido, or filial piety, 
and which on account of its age and its authority has received the 


name Hsiéo-King. If we possess the same book of which Confucius , 


speaks, it would be one of the oldest classics in China. Confucius 
said, as we are told: ‘My aim is seen in the Chhun Ts‘ew (Spring 
and Autumn, a chronicle of events from B.C. 721 to 480), my rule 
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of conduct is in the Hsido-King.’ It was destroyed no doubt in the 
persecution of the Emperor Chhi-Hoang-Ti,213 8.c., when that emperor 
in 213 B.c. issued his edict '° that all the old classical books should be 
consigned to the flames, except those belonging to the great scholars in 
the service of the State, and the Yih-King, which was for the purpose 
ef divination and conjuring. Fortunately that emperor died four years 
after the issuing of his edict, and though his orders seem to have been 
most effectively carried out, yet much was saved by copies being hidden 
and by individuals whose memory seems to have been as wonderful as 
the memory of the Brahmans in India. In China a new dynasty, 
that of the Han, began in the year 202 B.c., and in 191 B.c. the edict 
for the destruction of all books was formally repealed. It is true 
that later on a formidable opponent of the new dynasty of Han carried 
on the work of destruction duriag three months, and that many palaces 
and public buildings were at that time destroyed by fire. But even 
from that persecution the !iterary treasures of China are said to 
have escaped unscathed, and with regard to the Hsiéo-King, the 
book on Filial Piety, the Catalogue of the Imperial Library prepared 
immediately before the commencement of our era attests the 
existence of two copies containing the old text which had belonged 
to the family of Confucius. Tliere are, however, two texts of 
the Hsiéo-King in existence—the longer or older, and the modern 
or shorter text—and there has been much controversy among 
native scholars as to the age and genuineness of these two texts. 
That classic represents itself as containing the conversations 
between Confucius and one of his disciples, and it makes little 
difference to us whether these conversations were written down 
by that disciple himself or by his disciples again. The doctrines 
contained in the book are the doctrines of Confucius, as they 
may be gathered from the five Kings and from the Shis, and they 
certainly give us the most primitive and simple ideas of the political 
philosophy of China that can well be imagined. 

We are told in the beginning of the book that Confucius was 
once sitting unoccupied, and that one of his most distinguished 
disciples was sitting by in attendance on him. Then the master said, 
* Shan, the ancient kings had perfect virtue and an all-embracing rule 
of conduct, through which they were in accord with heaven. By the 
practice of it people were brought to live in peace and harmony, and 
there was no ill-will between superiors and inferiors. Do you know 
what it was? The whole world has been looking for that secret, 
without as yet having found it.’ 

No wonder therefore, that the disciple, Shan, rose from his mat 
‘and said, ‘ How should I, who am so devoid of intelligence, be able 
to know this?’ 

Then the master said, ‘It was Filial Piety. Filial piety is the 
© See Legge, Life of Confucius, p. 8. 
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root of all virtue and the stem out of which growsall moral teaching. 
Sit down again and I will explain the subject to you. Our bodies, to 
every hair and bit of skin, are received by us from our parents, and we 
must not presume to injure or wound them; this is the beginning of 
filial piety. When we have established our character by the practice 
of filial piety, so as to make our name famous in future ages and 
thereby glorify our parents, we have reached the end of filial piety. 
It commences with the service of parents ; it proceeds to the service 
of the ruler; and it is completed in the establishment of character. 

We see already from these introductory remarks what Confucius 
is aiming at. Looking at the family as the unit of political life, he 
holds that organisations of all political bodies can be built up with 
these units, and that if children have once learnt to discharge their 
duties to their parents, they will have learnt how to treat their 
superiors in larger political associations, and to show proper respect; 
to their rulers in Church and State. Peace and harmony will 
be preserved, and those who honour their father and mother will, in 
the language of the Old Testament, live long ; that is, live long in 
peace in the land which God has given them. 

Confucius then proceeds to show how filial piety should pervade 
all classes, from the common people to the very Son of Heaven ; that 
is, the Emperor. 

The common people must follow the course of heaven (in the 
revolving seasons) ; that is to say, they must observe the order of the 
heavenly signs for the purpose of agriculture, or, as he expresses it, 
they must! distinguish the advantages afforded by different soils, be 
careful in their conduct and economical in their expenditure, in order 
to nourish their parents. This is the filial piety of the common 
people. 

Inferior officers show their filial piety in serving their fathers and 
loving their mothers, and in serving their rulers and reverencing 
them. Love is what is chiefly rendered to mothers, reverence to the 
rulers, and both love and reverence to fathers. When they serve 
their ruler with filial piety they are loyal, and when they serve their 
superiors with reverence they are obedient, and when they never fail 
in this loyalty and obedience in serving those above them they are 
able to preserve their emoluments and to maintain their sacrifices. 
This is the filial piety of the inferior officers. 

Chief ministers and great officers, if controlled by filial piety, must. 
never presume to wear robes other than those appointed by the laws 
of ancient kings, nor to speak words other than those sanctioned by 
their speech, nor to exhibit conduct other than that exemplified by 


virtuous ways (morality). When these things are all as they should | 


be they can preserve their ancestral temples. This is the filial piety 
of the ministers and great officers. 
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But the Princes of States also, nay the Emperor himself, or the 
Son of Heaven, as he has been called ever since the Shang dynasty, 
have the duties of filial piety to fulfil. Ifhe loves his parents he will not 
dare to incur the risk of being hated by any man or being contemned 
by any man. When the Son of Heaven has carried to the utmost 
the service of his parents, the lessons of his virtue will affect all the 
people and he will become a pattern to all within the four seas. 

Well may the disciple exclaim after this: ‘Immense indeed is 
the greatness of filial piety ;’ while Confucius adds: Yes, filial piety 
is the constant course of Heaven, the righteousness of earth and the 
practical duty of man. Heaven and earth invariably pursue that 
course, and the people take it as their pattern. The ancient kings 
imitated the brilliant luminaries of Heaven, and acted in accordance 
with the varying advantages afforded by the earth, so that they were 
in accord with everything under Heaven, and in consequence their 
teachings without being severe were successful, and their govern- 
ment without being rigorous secured perfect order. 

This was probably what Confucius meant by acting in harmony 
with Heaven or the will of Heaven, and by the people being led by 
the rules of propriety and by music. The order of nature was the proto- 
type to be imitated by rulers and subjects, everyone proceeding in 
order like the heavenly luminaries, every one holding his own place 
and not interfering with those before or behind him, but showing 
respect and love to all. ‘In sucha state of things,’ as Confucius says, 
parents, while alive, reposed on the glory of their sons, and when 
sacrificed to after death, their disembodied spirits enjoyed their 
offerings ; disasters and calamities did not occur; misfortunes and 
rebellions did not arise. 

All this may be called very primitive, whether from a political or 
from an ethical point of view. Yet the frequent appeals to the 
happiness enjoyed by the people under sovereigns imbued with the 
principles of filial piety, as laid down in the Hsido-King by Confucius, 
show that in ancient times they proved successful in maintaining peace 
and order, and this is more than can be said of many more recent 
systems of policy and ethics. It is impossible here to give larger extracts 
from the Hsiéio-King, but those who care for these early attempts at 
political science will come across many things worthy of consideration 
in the third volume of my Sacred Books of the East, where they will 
find a complete translation of the Hsiéo-King, and likewise of the 
Shi-King and Shi-King, while later volumes contain the 
Yih-King (vol. xvi.), the Le Ke, or the Rules of Propriety (vols. 
xxvii. and xxviii.), and the Texts of Taoism (vols. xxxix. and xI.), all 
translated by my friend, the late Professor Legge. Anyhow, when one 
reads these books, however justly they may be suspected of representing 
ideals rather than realities, one begins to doubt whether the believers 
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in evolution are right in supposing that all evolution and all develop- 
ment proceeded from the less perfect to the more perfect, from the ape 
to the savage, from the savage to the sage, or whether there was not 
in China also from time to time a reculer, let us hope, however, pour 
mieux sauter." 

F. Max MOLLER. 


" Confucius is the latinised form which Roman missionaries gave to the 
Chinese name Kong-fu-tzé, i.e. the venerable teacher Kong. It is a pity that they 
did not adopt a similar latinised name for Ldo-tzé, calling him Laocius. But they 
did not take much notice of that philosopher, who therefore became known to the 
world under his Chinese name only. 











THE SITUATION IN ITALY 


TuE tragic death of Humbert, the second King of United Italy, has 
brought that nation once more to a prominent place in public 
attention. For a while, at least, the whole civilised world has 
turned towards that country with mingled feelings of indignation, 
sorrow, and sympathy. 

The great shock over, there was in some quarters a spirit, I 
would not say of recrimination, but of severe criticism as to the 
political and economical condition of Italy. Not a single word was 
uttered against the assassinated king. He was mourned deeply by 
all. For him and the royal family of Italy, there was a general and 
touching sympathy. The severe words were for the Government. 
Ic cannot be said that the Italian Governments of these last twenty 
years have always done their best for the welfare of the country and 
for the moral and economical regeneration of the people. If some 
one should suggest that, in some special matter, they could not 
have done worse, I fear he cannot be gainsaid. 

Generally speaking, Italy is the victim of much exaggeration. 
Too much was expected by her friends thirty or forty years ago, and 
now, because all that was expected then has not been achieved, 
one seems to dread the worst. We have passed from one extreme to 
another. The too hopeful view of the past has caused a great 
disappointment to all well-wishers of Italy. It is to be hoped that 
this time her enemies will be disappointed. 

It is absolutely impossible to judge fairly Italy of to-day with- 
out taking into due consideration the conditions of Italy before she 
was united. A similitude will serve to express my meaning. If one 
were to meet a poor fellow looking very pale and almost bloodless, 
one might come to the conclusion that the man had but little time 
to live, and pass by pitying him. The judgment seems right, the 
conclusion logical, because one was not aware that the individual 
one was pitying as a dying man was then recovering from a long 
illness. He was not going to end his days in the hospital ; he had 
just come out of it. He was still weak, but he was recovering 
strength, slowly but steadily. Now you will see that with a little 
knowledge of the past of that man the judgment would have been 
quite the opposite. 
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This is the case with Italy, from whatever point of view one may 
look at it. We are not in a good and prosperous state, but we were 
once in a much worse condition. One speaks of delinquency, and 
gives figures, more or less authentic, and these figures, by them- 
selves, undoubtedly seem to convey the idea that delinquency in 
Italy is very high; but it was much higher once, especially in the 
Neapolitan States and in the States of the Church. There is now a 
marked decrease in all grades of crime. Another speaks of a large 
percentage of illiterates. There is still a good number of people in 
Italy who, notwithstanding compulsory education, cannot read or 
write ; but this percentage has been reduced in some provinces from 
over 90 to below 50, and in some provinces in the North of Italy,the 
percentage ofilliterates is now below10. As to the enormous taxation 
in Italy one reads so much of, it may be easily said that taxes are 
not heavier there than elsewhere. That they are more felt in Italy 
is true. There is, however, hope that even under this aspect Italy 
has seen the worst of it. The national Budget for many years was 
overloaded with tremendous deficits. From 1862 to 1868 there was 
an accumulated deficit of 800 millions of lire. There was a deficit, 
more or less large, till 1876. Altogether the deficits of the past 
amounted to 3,800 millions of lire. The Budget now shows\a small 
surplus. The national wealth has increased for the last twenty 
years at the rate of fifty millions yearly, while the savings bank, the 
true barometer of the economical state of the people, for the last ten 
years has marked a yearly increase in the deposits of about twenty- 
five millions of lire. When a people can live and save, it seems to 
me it cannot be in a state of increasing poverty. To sum up this 
point, I will say that if Italy is compared with more fortunate and 
wealthy nations it appears not rich and prosperous; but if the 
present period of Italian life is compared with a former one, un- 
doubtedly the nation appears richer and more prosperous than ever 
it was before. 

Appearances, it is well known, are often deceptive, and the 
present condition of Italy is a case in point. Discontent is not a 
new thing for the Italian mind to be agitated by, but there is an 
enormous difference between being discontented with the Government 
of the day and being dissatisfied with the national institutions. 
Italians have a quick perception and are extremely impulsive; they 
often act suddenly and on the impression of the moment, but they 
are also apt to fall into a state of lethargy, during which the will of the 
nation is very weak, both as a stimulus to good government and as 
repressive of that which is bad. There are, however, times in which 
this will asserts itself. Italy is just passing through one of these lucid 
intervals. The assassination of King Humbert seems to have awakened 
the whole nation from a long sleep. Those who thought there was 
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no affection left for monarchical institutions in Italy must have ex- 
perienced a very depressing disappointment. roe 

For forty-eight hours there was no king at all in Italy. King 
Humbert was dead'‘and his successor was somewhere on the high seas, 
but nobody knew exactly where, yet not a single disorderly move- 
ment was noticed anywhere. Clericals, Socialists, Republicans, the 
three declared enemies of the monarchy, entirely disappeared from 
the scene during the crisis. If any one of these parties, which 
during the last period of national lethargy had grown more 
audacious and bolder, had only attempted to assert itself, the 
Italian public en masse would have revolted against it, and per- 
formed one of those acts of summary justice of which the history of 
Italy furnishes abundant examples. I think this absence of disorder 
of any kind is the most convincing proof that can be adduced in 
favour of the present state of things in Italy. Surely, if the people 
had been nursing in their hearts a general revolt, that was the 
moment for action. 

Of course a few anarchists here and there have rejoiced over the 
crime of their comrade; however, I venture to assert that it is not 
quite correct to call Italy the hotbed of anarchy. It is true that 
many of the most fierce anarchists are Italian by birth; but 
anarchism did not originate in Italy, it was imported there. France 
and Russia had—under another name—anarchists long before the 
name of any Italian was ever connected with anarchism. Un- 
doubtedly this great evil has spread faster and deeper in Italy than 
in any other country, and this can be easily explained without putting 
undue stress upon the economical conditions of Italy, which, as I 
have already stated, are not so bad as they appear to be to some 
observers. The causes of the spread of anarchism among Italians 
can be traced more successfully elsewhere. For a long chain 
of centuries there had been in Italy a continual struggle between 
the people and their rulers. These were mostly foreign despots and 
tyrants. The whole literature of Italy is tinged with political plots 
and revolts. Conspirators are held in high honour, and their deeds 
are exalted and glorified, while the victims of popular passion are 
held up to execration. 

The mind of the Italian youth is thus steeped in an atmosphere ot 
violence and hatred. Of course books of this kind were written for 
people of another generation and to meet the need of other times, 
which was the national and patriotic necessity of keeping alive in 
the heart of the people the idea of an Italy free from all foreign rulers. 
It may be said that the only political education Italians received 
was through the reading of these books, which, of course, are not 
treatises on constitutional government. The Austrian Government 
was very severe about what kind of books children had at school, 
and would not allow any Italian book referring to Italy to be read. 
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The only book I had at school, during the time my native place was 
under the rule of Austria, was La Storia Sacra. Strangely enough, 
even in that book of sacred history there were pages in which 
regicide, for the liberation of a people from the rule of a despot, was 
upheld and presented as a glorious deed. The case of Judith, who 
treacherously slew Holofernes, was one of the examples com- 
mended in that book, and we were taught to mould our minds and 
train our thoughts on similar examples. Is it therefore to be 
wondered at if among millions of Italians thus educated, and who 
have heard from their fathers of the glorious revolts of 1848, a few, 
a very few, enamoured of the history of their ancestors, thirsting for 
fame and glory, unwilling to dissever the past from the present, 
unable to see that the legitimate aims of the past revolts and 
conspiracies have been happily achieved, still cherish in their hearts 
a hatred for the authorities, and consider the national Government, 
exactly as the foreign and despotic governments of the past were 
considered, antagonistic to the best interests of the people and of the 
State ? 

Political education is still in Italy of very poor quality—truth- 
fully speaking, there is none. Even the anarchists go elsewhere 
to perfect their education. The assassins of Carnot, of the Em- 
press Elizabeth, and of Canovas, had their political education 
perfected in Paris or in London. Italy does not export political 
murderers, as was very unkindly said on the occasion of the 
assassination of the Empress of Austria. Italy at the worst exports 
only the rough material for the making of anarchical murderers. 
Even the assassin of King Humbert belongs to this category. He 
left Italy with no homicidal mania in him. He was not then a wild 
beast with a human face, to make use of an expression uttered by 
Signor Saracco, the Premier of Italy. The anarchist clubs of Paris, 
London, and New York were his university colleges. Out of them 
he came a most violent and determined anarchist, and afterwards he 
went back to Italy, to perform his dastardly act against the king, 
whom his younger brother, as an officer in the army, was faithfully 
serving. The crime of Monza has nothing whatever to do with the 
present state of things in Italy. The assassin went there not to 
avenge any national or personal wrong, but simply to achieve the 
crown of infamy—his confederates will call it a crown of glory— 
he was thirsting for. Moreover, one must not forget that anarchism 
is an international disease, and it has no national object to achieve in 
Italy more than it has elsewhere. I have read astatement made by an 
anarchist to the effect that ‘King Humbert was condemned to death 
because he was the best of rulers, and with his loving-kindness had 
rendered monarchical institutions dearer to the people.’ There is 
justice and logic in this statement—justice to the real character of 
the king, logic as to the final object of anarchism, which is that 
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of doing away with what is best in the world. King Humbert was 
loved by the people because his heart was all for the people. In one 
of his speeches from the throne he said, ‘In the welfare and 
happiness of the humble I set the glory of my reign,’ and he acted 
accordingly. He represented what was most generous, most noble in 
Italian life. He was the faithful custodian of the unity and liberties 
of the nation. 

King Humbert has been a model constitutional ruler. For him 
the Chamber of Deputies was the nation. To its will he faithfully 
bowed. At its will he dismissed ministers he personally loved much, 
and entrusted power to others. Perhaps the political structure 
of Italy was not yet such as to authorise the full application of the 
axiom, ‘Ii Re regna, ma non governa,’ and a little personal rule 
might have done a great deal of good to Italy. 

I was in Italy during the most exciting period of the parliamen- 
tary obstruction of last spring. I witnessed scenes most humiliating 
and discouraging. A big majority was absolutely powerless to 
counteract a small but noisy minority. Insults were freely hurled at 
the Chair and at the majority, which was unable to summon up 
sufficient strength to overcome that opposition. Politicians were 
much divided as to the cause of ‘the disorder. Some blamed the 
majority, some the minority ; but the people at large were disgusted 
with both, and in many quarters I heard persons saying, ‘O that 
the king would interfere and stop this unseemly disorder !’ 

Italy was then in one of her periods of national lethargy. It 
would be interesting to compare the parliamentary sitting of the 3rd 
of April with that of the 6th of August 1900. On the former occasion, 
Signor Pantano, the leader of the Republican party, was the master 
of the House. He insulted the Chair, the Government, the majority ; 
he ejected, so to say, the Speaker, and crushed the ministerial 
majority. It seemed as if nobody could do anything with him and 
his party. On the second occasion, as soon as he rose to speak, he 
was silenced by voices of indignation. The tables were turned. The 
chief obstructionist was obstructed in his turn. He who two months 
before would not allow anyone to speak, was then prevented from 
uttering two words. This is very characteristic of Italian life in and 
out of Parliament. 

Travelling in Italy, one now and then hears some such expres- 
sion as this :—‘ Si stava meglio, quando si stava peggio’ (‘ We fared 
better when we were in a worse condition’). There is much meaning in 
this apparently paradoxical expression. Undoubtedly, before Italy was 
united bread was cheaper. Man, however, does not live by bread alone. 
None who saw the Italy of thirty years ago can deny that enormous pro- 
gress has been made in these thirty years in every branch of the national 
life. Industrial Italy was then an unknown quantity in the world ; now 
it supplies almost all that is wanted for home consumption, and can also 
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supply other countries with the very things she once had to import 
herself. The shipyards of Spezzia, Venice, Leghorn, Castellamare, 
and Taranto can compete with the best shipyards in the world. The 
textile industry at Biella and Schio has reached the highest point of 
development. The shipyards of Leghorn have supplied three war- 
ships to the Argentine, others to Turkey and to Japan. A Milanese 
firm, in competition with English and American firms, obtained two 
years ago the order for a large amount of rolling-stock from a foreign 
railway. As to agriculture there is great progress. Scientific im- 
provements are visible everywhere. Lands for centuries left desolate 
are now in full cultivation. In some provinces agricultural pro- 
ducts have increased to four times their previous bulk The working 
classes are better housed, fed, and paid. Parliament has passed 
several social reforms for their benefit: a pension for old age, and 
a college for the orphans of workmen killed at their work, are 
among the reforms passed at the desire of King Humbert himself. 
I have recently travelled from one end to the other of Italy, after 
many years of absence from that country, and everywhere I noticed 
great progress. The aspect of the cities bears marks of great improve- 
ment, Milan and Turin can, no doubt, vie with the finest capitals 
in the world. 

The only disappointing thing I observed, amid such a marvel- 
lous improvement, was the state of political education. It seemed to 
me as if the Italians were retrograding on this point. Surely the 
Italians of the declining generation had a clearer and sounder 
perception of constitutional government than the present generation 
of Italians. Very few have grasped the true meaning of constitutional 
liberty. Generally speaking, liberty seems to have but one meaning 
there—to do one’s own pleasure and to prevent others from doing 
theirs. Violence is still in the hearts of many; now it takes the 
form of repressive measures on the part of the Government, and now 
that of revolt on the part of the extreme parties. 

Here I must say a few words respecting these. None have a 
national object to achieve, and therefore are bound to experience 
failure. The Clericals agitate for the restoration of Rome to the Pope, 
and of course such an object is anti-national, anti-patriotic, inasmuch 
as it would destroy the unity of Italy, and with it its independence 
and liberties. The Republicans, of course, agitate for the demolition 
of the monarchical institutions ; and this object, too, is anti-national, 
anti-patriotic, because the unity of Italy and the House of Savoy 
are inseparable. Do away with the latter, you destroy the former. 

Socialists have no national object to achieve, for their agitation 
is essentially economical and concerns all the peoples and the States 
of the world, and therefore the particular form of government in 
Italy has nothing to do with them. Not one of these parties is 
strong enough by itself, but as a coalition of anti-dynastic forces 
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their opposition is somewhat telling. The feeling of the nation 
towards these parties I will now proceed to state. 

Clericals are considered as temporary foes, whose hostility towards 
the institutions will be overcome in due time. For the Socialists there 
is rather a kind disposition in many quarters. It is reported that 
one young member of Parliament told King Humbert what should 
be done to counteract the action of the extreme parties, and that 
when he mentioned the Socialists King Humbert interrupted him by 
saying, ‘Who car. tell that one of these days I myself may not 
come to some kind of understanding with them ?’ 

Republicans are held in high contempt; they are generally 
hated, they are often called traitors at heart. They are also called 
the true Jesuits, because while in entering the House they take the 
oath of fealty to the king, they are the declared enemies of the 
monarchy. 

There are reasons to believe that the awful crime of Monza will have 
a great effect on the future of these three parties. The Socialists will 
not change their policy, but they will accentuate more and more their 
severance from the anarchists. The Republicans will have to 
moderate their language and hide their purposes for some time to 
come, and most probably more than one Republican, like the Re- 
publicans of thirty years ago, will enter the monarchical fold. As to 
the Clericals, a great change is expected. Everything seems to indi- 
cate that the policy of the Church towards the new monarch will be 
more friendly than it was towards the departed king, and that a 
modus vivendi will soon be found between the temporal and the 
spiritual power in Rome. Undoubtedly the past hostility of the 
Church towards the State is in a great measure responsible for what 
has happened recently in Italy. Remorse seems to have touched the 
heart of the Clericals. On the sad occasion of King Humbert’s death 
the Church was represented not by the anti-patriotic Archbishop of 
Milan, Cardinal Ferrari, but by Monsignor Bonomelli, the Bishop of 
Cremona, a most patriotic prelate, and as such much hated in the 
past at the headquarters of the Clerical party. To all appearances 
Monsignor Bonomelli is now a persona grata both at the Quirinal 
and at the Vatican, and should he be created a cardinal, a dignity he 
highly deserves, a good step will be made towards a peaceful settle- 
ment of a long-standing question. 

King Victor Emmanuel the Second led the Italians into Rome; 
King Humbert upheld in Rome the national flag for twenty-two 
years, in spite of all opposition from within and from without. King 
Victor Emmanuel the Third will perhaps see the work of his grand- 
father and father brought nearer completion. In his proclamation 
to the people the new ruler announced this to be his desire as a 
citizen and as a king. In his first speech from the throne to 

Parliament assembled, Victor Emanuel the Third stated clearly the 
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disease Italy is suffering from, and“his determination to heal it, 
when he said we must develop in our midst the sense of honour, 
honesty, and concord. 

This speech of Victor Emanuel the Third has mateeel every- 
where a good impression. The comments in the Italian press have 
been unanimously favourable. Radicals and Clericals on this 
occasion vie with the Monarchical party in their enthusiasm for the 
new ruler. The concord which the new King appealed to was 
granted at once and on his speech. This is a very promising 
beginning of a new reign. I think I am quite right in saying that 
all parties in Italy are pleased the new Sovereign intends to rule the 
country not by but with the Government. The nation proclaimed 
King Humbert i buono, and he fully deserved that title. It was, 
however, generally felt that to lead Italy out of her present troubles, 
into that state of happiness and prosperity she was aiming at, the 
sceptre should be wielded by a firmer hand. 

King Victor Emanuel’s well-known strong-mindedness and deter- 
mination will undoubtedly lead Italy to a happier future. 


GIOVANNI DALLA VECCHIA. 
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AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 


THE question of expansion, which is the main issue of the coming 
presidential campaign, is the most important problem that the 
° American people have had to solve since the days of Lincoln. In 
‘ fact, as regards foreign countries, it is the greatest that has ever 
existed or is ever likely to arise, since upon its decision depends 
whether the United States is to be considered a factor in the breaking- 
up of China or whether she is to return once more to her isolated 
seclusion. 

Whether we were stopped from demanding all the Philippines by 
the Protocol I will not discuss, as that is a diplomatic question which 
has been decided by the Joint Peace Commission in Paris. The 
language of the Protocol, the fact that Manila was surrendered by the 
general then in command after the signing of the Protocol, but before 
the news of it could have reached Manila, were subjects of considera- 
tion in dealing with this matter. The broad question, however, is 
whether an expanding foreign policy would be advantageous for us 
or the reverse. I think the best way of treating this subject is to 
take up in order the principal objections of the detractors of Ameri- 
can expansion, and see what can be said in answer to each. 

One of the principal objections is, that we are in honour bound 
not to do any land-grabbing, on account of the proclamation made 
by Congress at the outset of the war, viz. : 


— — Ve CFS 2 YW BR @ 


That the people of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and independent . . . 
the United States hereby disclaims any disposition to exercise sovereignty, juris- 
diction, or control over the said island except for the pacification thereof, and 
asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people. 


Mr. Carl Schurz is very earnest on this subject. He says: 


To say that we may, without breaking the pledge involved in our proclamation, 
take and keep Porto Rico or the Philippines because they were not mentioned by 
name in the resolution, while it was in the nature of things that they could not be 
so mentioned—would not this be a mean piece of pettifogging to cover up a breach 
of faith? . . . Will not those appear right who say that democratic government 
is not only no guarantee of peace, but that it is capable of the worst kind of war— 
the war of conquests ; and of resorting to that kind of war, too, as a hypocrite and 
false pretender? Such a loss of character, in itself a most deplorable moral 
calamity, would be followed by political consequences of a very serious nature. 
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Mr. Carlisle, after writing in the same vein, says :— 


It is urged by some, however, that we should appropriate the territory of the 
enemy as an indemnity for the expenditures incurred in the prosecution of the war, 
but it is obvious that such a course would be wholly inconsistent with the motives 
avowed by Congress as a justification for the intervention. It would place us in 
the humiliating attitude of demanding compensation for our humanity and love of 
liberty. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid justifies the United States’ seizure of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines by saying that the grievances of the 
Philippinos and the Cubans differ only in degree, not in kind, and 
therefore, having entered on a humanitarian war, we should not put 
any geographical limit to our humanity. This argument appears to 
me to be fallacious, as it depends upon the premiss that we were 
originally justified in going to war; because, even if we were not 
originally justified in going to war, we would still have to hold Cuba, 
as Mr. Whitelaw Reid points out, since we had pledged ourselves to 
drive out Spanish rule there, and the Monroe doctrine would prevent 
us handing é¢ over to another Power, and we could not leave a vacuum; 
but nothing would compel us to do the same to the Philippines, as 
this reasoning would not apply to them. It seems to me that we 
must find other grounds in order to justify the retention of the 
Philippines, and they are to be found in the fact that, whatever the 
motives be that cause a country to go to war, she has a right to 
expect—if she has been successful—that at the end of the war she 
shall receive an indemnity for her loss of men and treasure; and if 
the conquered nation be too poor to pay in ‘money,’ it may satisfy 
the claim in ‘ kind’—.e. by ceding territory. If this be true, it is a 
sufficient justification for disregarding the spirit of Congress’s procla- 
mation by the annexation of Porto Rico and the Philippines, whether 
one believes that we were justified on humanitarian grounds in going 
to war or not, since Spain was certainly incapable of giving us a 
suitable war indemnity. The case of Cuba stands on a different 
footing, and is an example of the mistake of allowing foreign relations 
to be dealt with by popular assemblies—which was not originally 
intended by the framers of the Constitution. President McKinley 
created this precedent, instead of himself undertaking the responsi- 
bility of deciding the question. Congress was granted this power, 
and exercised it. But the fact that Congress made an error, in 
supposing that Cuba was already capable of governing itself, is no 
excuse for the United States to shirk the responsibility of seeing that 
a proper government takes the place of the one that it has been the 
means of removing, even if to do so would require the governing of 
the island by the United States. Other Powers have a right to expect 
that the United States will not allow anarchy to reign in the island 
and their interests to be affected unfavourably through her interfer- 

ence. Of course, once Cuba shows itself capable of self-government, 
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our Government would be compelled by the proclamation of April 
1898 to allow it to govern itself, if it still desired to do so. 

Another principal objection is that the Constitution will not allow 
the United States to hold subject territories. This argument has 
taken such a strong hold of Mr. Carl Schurz, that he has written his 
whole article on the supposition that the United States cannot do 
this ; and he proceeds to draw pictures of the state of affairs when 
presidential and other elections will be controlled by a Cuban nigger 
vote. This is entirely beside the present discussion, since no one 
proposes, under the present state of affairs, to create the Philippines 
or Cuba into states. 

Mr. Carlisle also says : 
Philippine Islands, with a population of eight or ten millions, must, unless we 


are to violate the organic law of the land and hold and govern them perpetually as 
conquered provinces, be erected within a reasonable time into several states. 


The simplest answer to this argument is to say that it is not so. 
Not only is there no particular clause in our Constitution contrary to 
holding ceded territory, but, as Mr. Whitelaw Reid points out, the 
sole reference in the Constitution to the territories of the United 
States is in Article IV., Section 3: | 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting, the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States. . . . Here is explicit, unmistakable authority conferred for dealing with it 
(territory) and with other property precisely as Congress chooses. . . . So, too, 
when it came to acquiring new territory, there was no thought of consulting the 
inhabitants. . . . The power of the Government to deal with territory, foreign or 
domestic, precisely as it chooses, was understood from the beginning to he absolute, 
and in no stage in our whole history have we hesitated to exercise it. 


As to their customs being so different from ours, the same thing 
was equally true of the customs of New Mexico, Louisiana, Florida, 
Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, etc. All of them were taken without 
inquiry as to whether the inhabitants themselves wanted to be 
annexed or not. None of these territories have been admitted as 
states until they have proved that they are both capable of self- 
government and not likely to prove a menace to the commonwealth. 
Some remained territories for over eighty years, and others remain 
so to the present day. (Louisiana, although long since admitted into 
the union, does not recognise the common law, which is one of our 
principal institutions and greatest pride, but is governed by the civil 
law.) Therefore the answer to Mr. Carl Schurz is that we will not 
give the Filipinos votes until we consider them worthy of it, even 
though that time appear to successive generations as never likely to 
arrive. 

Another objection strenuously raised is that, if we annex 
the Philippines, which are clearly outside our legitimate sphere 
of influence, we would be throwing over the Monroe doctrine. 
ppv2 
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Professor Goldwin Smith went so far as to say that if Commodore 
Watson’s eastern squadron had gone to Spain the Monroe doctrine 
would have disappeared with the smoke of the first gun fired in 
Europe. But if the Monroe doctrine gives us the power of regulating 
affairs in our own hemisphere, it must carry with it by implication a 
right of chastising a Power who interferes with us in our continent 
wherever we may find her; as otherwise any Power which had no 
colonies in America could sail over to any American port, blow up a 
few ships or bombard the town, and then sail back and say, ‘ You 
can’t touch me on account of the Monroe doctrine.’ 

In answering the objection founded upon the Monroe doctrine, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid is not quite fair, as, after quoting Mr. Monroe’s 
declaration, he proceeds to say : 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Monroe gave no pledge that we would never 
interfere with any dependency or colony of European Powers anywhere. He 
simply declared our general policy not to interfere with existing colonies still 
remaining to them on cur coast, so long as they left the countries alone which 
had already gained their independence, and so long as they did not injure us 
or invade our rights. 


That is very true as far as it goes; but the Monroe doctrine of 
Mr. Monroe and the Monroe doctrine of the present day are two very 
different things. The Holy Alliance was the cause of Mr. Monroe’s 
declaration : it was originally an alliance against the French, but 
after the fall of Napoleon its object completely changed ; it then 
aimed at the restitution to Spain of all her American colonies, and at 
injuring the power of England and all other Protestant countries. 
One of its compacts reads : 

The system of representative governmert is equally as incompatible with the 
monarchical principles as the maxim of the sovereignty of the people with the 
divine right, and the parties to it therefore engage in the most solemn manner to 
use all their efforts to put an end to the system of representative government in 


whatever country it may exist in Europe, and to prevent its being introduced in 
those countries where it is not yet known. 


At the time of the Venezuela difficulties, England contended with 
what appeared to be reason that, as the fear of being injured by the 
Holy Alliance no longer existed, the Monroe doctrine had necessarily 
ceased to exist, as it no longer had a raison @étre. But the United 
States thought differently, and, by virtue of the precedent created 
by the Marquis of Salisbury’s giving way to Secretary Olney, the 
Monroe doctrine in its present form became an actuality and 
a recognised principle in international law—to wit: that the United 
States has the right of having the whole of the South American 
continent as a ‘buffer state;’ quite irrespective of whether the 
European Power who wishes to interfere or colonise is actuated by 
humanitarian motives or is likely to be a source of danger to this 
country and her institutions, or the reverse. Whether, morally 
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speaking, we had the right to condemn the whole of South America to 
be governed by successive Dago republics and dictators, and whether 
confining ourselves to the northern continent would not have suited 
our purpose just as well, is now beside the question. The present 
Monroe doctrine is that we will not meddle with European affairs, 
and we will take good care that Europe does not meddle with the 
affairs of this hemisphere. How long we will be able to compel 
Europe to accede to it is immaterial, but, after the stand we 
so recently made on its behalf, it does not lie in our mouths to deny 
its existence. Therefore it seems to me that Mr. Whitelaw Reid is 
wrong in saying that, having started out on a humanitarian war, our 
humanity should know no geographical limits: the Monroe doctrine, 
if not the custom of nations, would prevent us setting ourselves up 
as the universal champions of the world’s oppressed. The fact that 
the misgovernment of the Philippines—which is clearly outside the 
sphere of our legitimate influence—is being carried on by the same 
Power that has been misgoverning Cuba—which is within the sphere 
of our influence—is only an accident; and in going to war to rectify 
the latter we have no more right to interfere with the former than we 
should have to interfere in the Armenian massacres. But having 
gone to war in order to put an end to the misgovernment of Cuba, which 
the Monroe doctrine allowed us to do, we have a right—as I have said 
before—of receiving from the vanquished country an indemnity to com- 
pensate us for our war expenditure ; and this we can take in land without 
in any way acting inconsistently with either the letter or the spirit of 
the Monroe doctrine, as that guarantees that we will not interfere 
with European concerns, not that we will not hold land in Europe, 
much less Asia. This appears to me to be a valid distinction. It is 
as if you coveted a precious stone belonging to your neighbour, and 
were told that you must not forcibly take it. You would still 
be perfectly justified, if by any legal means you had placed the 
owner of the stone in your debt, in taking the stone in payment of 
that debt. 

Of course, if we annexed the Philippines we would be brought 
into diplomatic relations with the other Powers in Asia; but that 
would no more prevent us from still setting up the Monroe doctrine, 
and brooking no interference in our hemisphere and taking no heed 
of purely European questions, than an agreement to have a buffer 
state between them in India would prevent England and Russia 
from carrying on diplomatic relations in China. 

Another objection, which most writers on this question find, is a 
more or less defined idea that both the war itself and the holding of 
the conquered territories are inconsistent with the true theory of 
democracy. This is a survival of the old fallacies of the Manchester 
School, and is to be found all through Mr. Carl Schurz’s article. I need 


only quote one paragraph : 
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But mankind still did believe—especially judging from the fact that the United 
States, with all their wealth and strength, did not find it necessary to keep up any 
large armament—that republican government was, by its natural tendency, a 
guarantee of peace. That this belief, too, has been justly or unjustly shaken by 
our war with Spain must be considered as a serious hurt to the prestige of republican 
government generally. 


It is true that about forty years ago this doctrine did begin to 
obtain general credence, under the influence of Cobden and his 
disciples ; but thinkers have long since perceived that it is on account 
of its isolated position, and not on account of its form of government, 
that the United States have not had to keep up a large armament. 
France has the same form of government, and yet has to ruin herself 
over her army and navy; and, if one examined history, either 
ancient or modern, one would find that republics were, if anything, 
more prone to go to war than monarchies, as they are more apt to be 
carried away by their feelings. 

Another notion that has a strong hold of Mr. Carl Schurz, 
among others, is that a democracy is by nature unsuitable for 
governing dependencies. He admits that England, although at the 
outset of its government of India it was as unprepared for governing 
as we are, has nevertheless developed, after many blunders and great 
loss through mismanagement, the present highly efficacious Indian 
civil service ; but he claims that we would be incapable of recovering 
in like manner from our blunders. I hold that there is no essential 
difference between our form of government and that of England, in 
so far as the governing of dependencies is concerned. The monarchies 
that Mr. Schurz seems to have in mind—if we except Russia, which 
is really an Asiatic Power—were done away with in Europe by the 
French Revolution. The Queen of England has not as much real 
power as our President. Although there is now practically universal 
suffrage in England, nobody questions her right to govern India 
without enfranchising its native inhabitants. There is absolutely 
nothing in our Constitution, institutions, or ideas that would prevent 
us from adopting a civil service similar to that of England, and I 
am firmly convinced that, in time, we shall do so. I am not one of 
those who think that we would profit by the experience of England 
and Holland in administering their dependencies. Nations, like 
individuals, are very slow to take advice from those who have 
previously passed through the same circumstances, and knowledge in 
this world is only bought by bitter experience. 

At the outbreak of the Crimean war England’s transport and 
commissariat departments were found to be in a shocking state. At 
a time when the troops were in the greatest need of boots—the soles 
of those they were wearing having turned out to have been made of 
brown paper—a shipment at last arrived, but, on being unloaded, all 

were found to have been made for the right foot; yet these depart- 
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ments have proved themselves perfectly competent in the late Tirah 
and Soudanese expeditions. And in the present South African cam- 
paign, which has necessitated an expedition of unprecedented 
magnitude, the complaints against the War Office and other depart- 
ments have not been as loud or as justifiable as one would at first 
imagine, only because in raising this force of over two hundred 
thousand men the United Kingdom drained its depéts of its regular 
Army Service Corps and medical staffs. 

Similarly, our country at the outset of the war only had a staff 
for administering an army of 25,000 men. Upon the army’s being 
suddenly increased to more than five times that number, the com- 
missariat, transport, surgical, and other administrative departments 
were naturally thrown into a state of the greatest confusion, and a 
vast number of necessarily inexperienced men had to be placed in 
important positions, which they could not justly be expected to fill 
competently. ‘The natural result has been that the nation has been 
filled with horror at tales of typhoid epidemics, and of death from 
imp. per nourishment and neglect. Although at first very impatient, 
the nation at last realised that raw recruits could not at once go 
down to Cuba and try their strength against the seasoned troops of 
Spain ; therefore it consented to wait whilst the troops were being 
broken into their new conditions and gaining experience in their 
drills at the various state camps. But a similar time to grow 
accustomed and competent to cope with the altered conditions could 
not—owing to the nature of things—be granted to the administrative 
departments, with the sad result of which we know. Of course, in 
strict justice the public should realise this, and should not be too 
harsh on their officers under new and trying conditions. If the 
volunteers had had to fight immediately after being called out, and 
had been defeated, we would feel that they had a good excuse; and 
we ought to feel the same towards the untrained officers. It is 
certainly the height of absurdity to lay the blame, which certainly 
belongs to several departments, upon the shoulders of one man. 

In ‘Democracy and Liberty’ Mr. Lecky quotes the following 
passage from an address of Mr. Andrew White : 

The affairs of the city are handed over to a few men who make politics, so 
called, a business. The very germ of the difficulty was touched once, in my pre- 
sence, by a leading man of business in our great metropolis, who said, ‘ We have 
thought this thing over, and we find that it pays better to neglect our city affairs 
than to attend to them; that we can make more money in the time required for 


the full discharge of our political duties than the politicians can steal from us on 
account of our not discharging them.’ 


This, although quoted as a proof that mismanagement and 
corruption go hand in hand with democracy, really proves that the 
mismanagement and corruption in the United States depend, not 
upon the fact of its being a democracy, but upon the fact of its 
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being a new country—where there are more openings than there are 
labour and capital to fill, and therefore profits are great, and people 
devote themselves exclusively to business. It follows that when the 
country becomes older—the supply of capital and labour having 
increased—there will not be the same opportunity for making 
fortunes, and the amount of money actually stolen will be more felt. 
Then business men will begin to realise that they cannot afford to 
neglect their public duties, and the right men will go into politics. 
Therefore this lack of interest in politics and indifference to public 
peculations, which Mr. Lecky justly deplores, but which he regards 
as the surest sign of a society becoming corrupted, is seen to be 
merely transitory. The increased interest taken, during the last few 
years, in New York municipal elections, is evidence that the time is 
fast approaching when the American citizen will realise that he 
cannot afford to entirely neglect his public duties. If we retain the 
Philippines, we will probably attempt to govern them on the same 
lines that we generally run politics on in this country, and all that 
the Little Americans fear the most will probably take place; with the 
result, not that we will be permanently ruined, as they dread, but 
that there will be such a hue and cry and revulsion of feeling 
throughout the country, that the present outcry and indignation 
against incompetent officers will appear small and insignificant in 
comparison. The result will be, that not only will permanent and 
suitable civil and diplomatic services be appointed, but a new era 
will be instituted, and American citizens will at last wake up to the 
fact that it will not do for them to any longer neglect their public 
duties, and throughout the whole country a better class of men will 
enter municipal and state politics as well. 

So far, in answering the objections to an Imperial policy, I have 
touched on merely its negative advantages. I have tried to show 
(1) that such a course would not be contrary to our honour, in view of 
the proclamation made by Congress at the outset of the war ; (2) that 
it would not be contrary to the Constitution; (3) that the Monroe 
doctrine in its present form is not inconsistent with holding the 
Philippines; (4) that it is not incompatible with democracies to hold 
dependencies ; (5) that there is no reason why democracies should 
not be as competent to administer dependencies as wisely and 
capably as monarchies. 

But none of these propositions, taken either singly or collectively, 
are sufficiently strong to justify us in throwing over our traditional 
policy handed down to us by George Washington. They merely 
show that we have a perfect right to do so, if it should seem advis- 
able. With regard to Porto Rico, it might be said that, as by our 
Monroe doctrine we could not allow any third Power to govern it, 
and as by our war with Spain we have rendered her too weak to 
govern it properly, we must govern it ourselves; but that argument 
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shows no reason why we should not hold it temporarily till—like 
Cuba—it becomes capable of governing itself. And that excuse 
would not apply at all to the Philippines—which is the question 
that this article is principally concerned with—as there is no reason 
why we should not allow it to be sold to some third Power. 

But there are three reasons which, taken together, appear to me 
to make it very desirable that we should forsake our traditional 
policy and take the position and responsibility in the council of 
nations that our rank entitles us to. 

I. The first and most important reason is, that by holding the 
Philippines we would both secure a market for our surplus 
industries into those islands, and at the same time have an outpost 
off the coast of China of the greatest importance, both commercially 
and strategically, as a naval base in case we should have to en- 
force our rights in China by a show of force. 

Mr. Schurz’s answer is to be found in the following paragraph : 


We are told that we must produce more than this country can consume, and 
must have foreign markets in which to sell our surplus products. Well, must we 
own the countries with which we wish to trade ? Is not this a notion ludicrously 
barbarous? And as tv more open markets which we want, will it not, when 
after this war we make our final peace arrangements, be easy to stipulate for open 
ports ? 


Provided you do not believe in the doctrine that trade follows the 
flag, this argument is sound as to the Philippine trade; but the 
great importance of the Philippines is as a point d’appui to enforce 
open ports in China, and no treaty with Spain could be of assistance 
to us as to that. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie says: ‘Trade does not follow the flag in 
our day. . . . Possession of colonies or dependencies is not necessary 
for trade reasons.’ Forty years ago Mr. Cobden and his school 
believed that democracies were about to institute a period of universal 
peace in this wicked world of ours, and that to take the trouble to 
found a colony was the height of absurdity, as free trade was the only 
sensible economic tenant, and as there was no patriotism in 
exchanges—trade always scenting the lowest price current instead of 
following the flag. This theory, after having been blindly followed 
for a short time, has been finally cast aside in Europe, and the old 
ideas have been reverted to, with the result that all countries are 
redoubling their energies in founding colonies and acquiring 
dependencies, in order to find markets for their home industries. In 
this wild rush both England and France, as formerly, are to the front ; 
and also countries like Germany and Italy, which had not gone in 
before for an extended colonial policy. At the moment when England 
and France were almost at daggers drawn over the Fashoda question, 
it is interesting, not to say amusing, to read Mr. Carnegie’s enuncia- 
tion of the old doctrine of the Manchester School, that trade does not 
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follow the flag. But admitting for the sake of argument that he is 
right, still we ought to hold the Philippines ; as, whether England is 
right or wrong in thinking that by merely owning a country—with- 
out any discriminating tariff—she can command its trade, unless 
we take an active part in the vivisection of China we shall see the 
greater portion of it seized by Germany, France, and Russia, who by 
discriminating tariffs will prevent the enaction of Mr. Carnegie’s 
economic principles, and our merchants will be barred out by the 
closed doors. 

It is argued that the time is not yet ripe for us to start on a colonial 
policy, and that we could employ ourselves to greater advantage by 
confining ourselves to developing our still vast undeveloped 
resources. It is no doubt true that the Spanish war has brought us 
face to face with a problem which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, this present generation would not have had todecide. But it 
seems to me that the day was bound to come, sooner or later, when it 
would be absolutely necessary for our commercial existence that we 
should throw over our traditional policy, and interest ourselves in 
European politics to the extent of obtaining and maintaining markets 
for our manufactures on the other side of the Pacific. Owing to the 
improved transportation of the present day, one country is now much 
nearer and easier of access to another than neighbouring towns were 
during the last century, before steam and electricity were dis- 
covered; with the natural result that trade between countries has 
grown in proportion, and now no first-class country can exist without 
its foreign trade. If this be true, is it not a most fortunate 
occurrence that this war has both impelled us into our future policy 
before China has been cut up and we have been permanently shut 
out, and has at the same time placed in our hands islands second to 
none in strategic importance for enforcing our claims ? 

Instead of expressing doubts as to the advisability of departing 
from a policy bequeathed to us by the father of our country, we 
should rather express surprise that it were possible at the birth of 
our country to lay down a policy which should last and be serviceable 
for over one hundred years. When we consider how hard prophesying 
is, and how unparalleled our development during the last hundred 
years has been, our wonder grows apace. 

II. The second reason why annexation appears advisable to me 
is that by taking over the Philippines we would not be burdening 
ourselves with a colony that was not self-supporting. 

That the Philippine Islands are rich and have enormous un- 
developed resources is undisputed. But Little Americans claim 
that taking over the Philippines would result in a pecuniary loss to 
this country for two reasons—viz. (a) We would have to increase 
our navy until it becomes second to none. (b) Our custom-house 
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receipts would dwindle to a vanishing point through Manila cigars 
and sugar coming in free. 
(a) On the first head Mr. Carnegie says : 


As long as we remain free from distant possessions, we are impregnable against 
serious attack. . . . If we are to compete with other nations for foreign possessions, 
we must have a navy like theirs. It should be superior to any other navy, or we 
play a second part. . . . If our country were blockaded by the united Powers of 
the world for years, she would emerge from the embargo richer and stronger, and 
with her own resources more fully developed. 


This argument teems with fallacies. In the first place, the 
fallacy of Mr. Carnegie’s estimate of the size of navy required to 
carry on an Imperial policy is exposed by Captain Mahan’s article 
entitled ‘ Current Naval Fallacies,’ in which it is clearly pointed out 
that, although one country may possess a great many more ships 
than another, yet, owing to her having to guard more points, she 
may not be able to put into action at any given place any more ships 
than the other country : e.g. if England were to go to war, she would 
not be able to materially reduce her Channel, Mediterranean, Indian, 
Australian, or Chinese squadrons; therefore she might be attacked 
successfully by a Power considerably her inferior in naval strength. 
It is this that has caused the necessity for England to maintain her 
navy at a strength equal to any two other Powers. 

In the next place, although we will now require a larger navy 
than we at present possess, in order to adequately protect the Philip- 
pine Islands, we would any way require an equally large navy in 
order to protect the commercial interests of our citizens in China. 
But Little Americans think that it is not the duty of a country to 
protect the interests of their citizens abroad, and that, instead of 
encouraging enterprise in foreign lands, the Government should do 
everything that is possible to discourage it. But in spite of a short- 
sighted Governmental policy, the increase of our commerce with 
China during the last fifteen years has been startling, and clearly 
shows that our merchants have entered the Eastern market to stay, 
and is a good omen for the increased trade which we may reasonably 
expect will follow upon the confidence that our Government will no 
longer neglect its manifest duty in protecting our manifold interests. 

But admitting for the sake of argument that our Government 
should not look after the growing interests of her citizens in China, 
she would still require a navy of much greater magnitude than the one 
she possesses at present, in order to protect her enormous seaboards, 
Mr. Carnegie’s contention that, as at present constituted, we would 
be uninjured by being blockaded, is unfounded. We would not 
starve at the end of a month, as Great Britain would, it is true; but 
the commercial loss through non-exportation would be incalculable. 
In fact, commercial intercourse between nations has grown to such an 
enormous extent at the present day, that, if it were possible to rigidly 
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blockade any of the really first-class Powers, all the others would be 
commercially ruined through a loss of market. This was felt in a 
minor degree in England when, in the war between the North and 
the South, there was a fairly efficacious blockade of the Southern 
ports, which caused riots in Manchester, owing to the cotton mills 
being compelled to close. Therefore the fact that annexation will 
cause us to build up our navy is a blessing in disguise, from what- 
ever point of view you regard it. 

(6) The other argument of the Little Americans, that our 
custom-house receipts would fall off, is the same thing as saying 
that we admit that the islands are rich enough to pay for the 
expense of governing them, but at present they contribute the 
principal portion of our revenue through the duties on sugar and 
cigars, and these in the future will have to come in free, and thus the 
Inland Revenue war taxes will have to be permanently maintained. 

What of it? There are only two possible advantages of protec- 
tion: one is that it is a convenient way of collecting sufficient 
revenue for Governmental expenses, the other is that it protects home 
industries. Those who are opposed to protection claim that it is a 
case of robbing Peter to pay Paul—.e. robbing the farmers (home 
producers of non-dutiable articles) in order to increase the profits of 
the manufacturers (home producers of dutiable articles). For, although 
the foreign producer may apparently pay the customs duty, the con- 
sumer is the one upon whom the tax must eventually fall, as there 
would be no importation unless the producer were allowed to make 
his profit plus the amount he has advanced to pay the duty. 

Not even the most rabid protectionist has advocated the protec- 
tion of some members of a particular class of producers against other 
members of the same class; therefore upon annexation Cuban and 
Philippine goods will of course come in free of duty, as they will be a part 
of the United States. If the fear of allowing the goods of newly acquired 
territory to enter free of duty had influenced our ancestors, the United 
States would to the present day have still consisted of only the original 
thirteen states, as upon every annexation both the produce of the 
original alien inhabitants and that of our fellow citizens who have 
subsequently emigrated have as a matter of course always come in 
free of duty. And if we did not annex Cuba and the Philippines, 
but merely made advantageous treaties, we would be performing the 
anomaly of taxing some members of a class of producers for the benefit 
of other members of the same class, since we already have a large 
amount of capital invested in sugar and tobacco plantations in Cuba, 
and in all human probability soon will have also in the Philippines. 
And the same amount of money can be collected conveniently and 
equitably by Inland Revenue. 

Is not this a suitable occasion to give up our system of protec- 
tion? In fostering new industries protection is very useful. But 
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if, after a certain length of time of subsidy, an industry is not self- 
supporting, would it not be better for the country to have it cease? 
The great reduction in the amount of dutiable articles imported is a 
proof that, if we had free trade, almost all our manufactures would 
be able to successfully compete with those of foreign make. 

It seems to be pretty generally assumed that, if we adopt an Imperial 
policy, we must make ‘ entangling alliances’ with some of the great 
European Powers. And England is generally the Power mentioned, 
as it is assumed—both here and in England—that an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance would be based upon a community of interests. But this 
is only true up to a certain point; that is tosay, neither England nor 
America desire to acquire territory in China, but merely wish to keep 
open ports ; but if to accomplish the latter they should be compelled 
to acquire territory, England would hold hers as an open port, but 
the United States would naturally apply the Dingley Tariff Bill to 
hers, unless she adopts free trade at home also. Space will not allow 
me to discuss this interesting topic more fully; and, moreover, it is 
not very material to this article, since an actual alliance, besides 
being contrary to our traditions, would be no more desirable or 
necessary to us in entering upon our new policy than it has been to 
England during the last century. 

IIJ. My third and final reason for approving of expansion is that 
widening our interests would tend to both increase our national 
strength and to lessen the chances of internal dissensions. 

It may be argued that ancient history discloses that the downfall 
of a great nation has always been preceded by a period in which it 
held vast alien races in subjection. The answer to this is twofold : in 
the first place, a nation’s downfall generally immediately followed 
the period of its greatest glory; and in the second place—owing to 
the system of slavery then prevalent throughout the world—the 
holding of conquered nations meant that free labour would disappear 
and the ruling population would gradually become effete through 
luxury, indolence, and vice. As this is no longer the case, the 
analogy between the past and the present breaks down. And nobody 
can claim that England’s colonial policy has dimmed her glory. 

The more I study nations, the more they appear to me to 
resemble individuals; and, like individuals, too continuous self- 
contemplation renders them melancholy and morbid. A great deal 
has been written about the war having finally united the North and 
South. The old bitter feelings have died out long since between 
them ; but in uniting the rich and the poor, the East and the West 
—which had gradually been drifting farther and farther apart—the 
war has accomplished a far more pressing peed. The rough-riders 
at Santiago were a typical and noble example of the rapprochement 
between the East and the West, and of how everyone in the hour of 
trial and danger remembered that they were above all fellow 
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Americans. The Western cowboys and the smart young men of 
the East, animated by the same patriotic purpose, fought and fell 
side by side. And if we adopt an Imperial policy, this good feeling 
is sure to go on increasing, as our minds will be diverted from eternally 
brooding over internal differences. 

Mr. Andrew White, in a very able article entitled ‘The Message 
of the Nineteenth to the Twentieth Century,’ says that the principal 
distinction between ancient and modern civilisations is that the 
former were dominated by a single idea, and therefore rose quickly 
and fell again as suddenly; but that the latter are characterised by 
being many-sided, and have therefore taken longer to rise and are 
destined to last much longer. His warning to the United States is 
that her civilisation has risen quickly because it is one-sided— 
commercialism being its dominating factor—and therefore he 
makes a strong plea to the rising generation to interest themselves 
more in art and philosophy. 

It seems to me that our Imperial policy will both give us 
wider interests—thus preventing us from becoming one-sided, 
which is the great danger that political philosophers so justly dread 
—and will at the same time act as a safety-valve to let off our 
superfluous energy. 

BRADLEY MARTIN, JUNR. 
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OUR ALLIES AT WATERLOO. 


‘THERE is one event noted in the world, said the Duke of 
Wellington to Lord Mahon, ‘the battle of Waterloo; and you will 
not find any two people agree as to the exact hour when it com- 
menced.’ He used to say that, so many and so conflicting were the 
accounts he had read of his last battle, he would soon begin to 
believe he had not been there himself. Rivers of ink have flowed 
since the Duke’s day around certain disputed points, and will con- 
tinue to flow, so long as the ‘one event noted in the world’ holds 
the attention of historians, without any approach to unanimity being 
attained ; but there is one feature of the brief campaign of 1815 
upon which English opinion from the first has been something short 
of fully informed, something less than just, and upon which it con- 
cerns our honour to make frank avowal before the sands of the 
nineteenth century shall have run out. This feature is the share 
borne in the events from the 15th to the 18th of June 1815—first, by 
the Prussian army under Prince von Bliicher, and, next, by the 
foreign contingent under command of Wellington. 

Nobody who has carefully followed the events of those momentous 
days, and has succeeded in divesting himself of prepossession in 
favour of one nationality or another—of one commander or the 
other—would care to maintain that the British commander could 
have successfully opposed, or would have attempted to oppose, 
Napoleon’s march upon Brussels, unless he had been supported by 
the Prussian army on his left. Still less would any student 
of tactics underrate the enormous effect upon Napoleon’s 
position at Waterloo, and upon his power of attack, caused not 
merely by the actual impact of Biilow’s corps upon his right flank at 
four in the afternoon of the 18th of June, but by the mere presence 
of a force threatening that flank, which was known to Napoleon as 
soon as his own troops had all come up from Genappe into line of 
battle—namely, at one o’clock. But we are not all students of 
tactics; neither can the average Englishman be pronounced 
entirely free from national prepossession. Hence it comes that nine 
Englishmen out of ten think of Waterloo as a purely British victory, in 
which the army of the King of Prussia figures, if it figures at all, as 
a merely subsidiary factor, and consider the whole campaign as a 
407 
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triumph of British strategy and valour, wherein the Netherlander 
contingent in Wellington’s army acted a negligible and even an 
injurious part. English historians have been blamed, some of them 
not without good cause, for the diffusion of this belief; but in 
truth it has arisen partly out of pardonable prepossession and partly 
out of the bewildering profusion of Waterloo literature, from which it 
is a labour of almost superhuman diligence and discernment to 
extract the truth. Nothing can be more unjust than to claim more 
than their due for the British commander and the British troops ; 
nothing less likely to impair the splendour of their triumph than a 
clear understanding and frank acknowledgment of the degree in 
which the foreign troops under Wellington’s command and the 
Prussian army contributed to the final overthrow of Napoleon. 
Nothing could be further from the wishes of the Duke of Wellington 
himself than that his countrymen should not know the full 
measure of their indebtedness to Field-Marshal von Bliicher. Here 
are the sentences from the original despatch, in which he pays 
ample tribute to his ally—sentences which shine clear above the 
whirlpools of discussion which have been poured round this much- 
disputed question since they were written : 

I should not do justice to my own feelings, or to Marshal Bliicher and the 
Prussian Army, if I did not attribute the successful result of this arduous day to 
the cordial and timely assistance I received from them. The operation of General 
Biilow upon the enemy’s flank was a most decisive one; and even if I had not 
found myself in a situation to make the attack which produced the final result, it 
would have forced the enemy to retire if his attacks should have failed, and would 
have prevented him from taking advantage of them if they should unfortunately 
have succeeded. 

It conveys no imputation against the general acquaintance of 
educated Englishmen with the history of the century if I preface 
some observations upon our allies at Waterloo with a tabular memo- 
randum of the exact sequence of the chief incidents in those amazing 
Hundred Days; it may even be convenient to those readers who have 
made the period a subject of special study. 

lst of March, 1815.—Napoleon escapes from Elba, and lands at 
Cannes with 1,100 men. 

7th of March, 1815.—The news reaches the Congress of Powers 
at Vienna. 

20th of March, 1815.—Napoleon arrives at Fontainebleau ; Louis 
the Eighteenth quits Paris. 

25th of March, 1815.—Treaty of alliance between Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and Great Britain. England grants a subsidy of five millions 
sterling, to be divided by Wellington among the three Great Powers.! 


’ A Parliamentary paper recently printed, on the motion of Lord Balcarres, shows 
that in the two previous years—1813-14—Great Britain had paid in subsidies to the 
European Powers no less than £14,828,599, and that the total subsidies paid by her 
to various States from 1792 to 1884 amount to £52,238, 127. 
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5th of April, 1815.—Wellington arrives at Brussels from Vienna 
to take command of the allied forces in the Netherlands. 

9th of April, 1815.—Napoleon recalls furlough men and deserters 
tothe army. (75,898 reported themselves.) 

10th of April, 1815.—He mobilises the Gardes Nationales. 
{150,000 reported themselves.) 

18th of May, 1815.—He calls upon retired soldiers to rejoin. 
(25,000 reported themselves. ) 

4th of June, 1815.—Decrees the conscription. (46,419 reported 
themselves. ) 

12th of June, 1815.—Leaves Paris for the Belgian frontier. 

14th of June, 1815.—Assumes command of the army of invasion. 

15th of June, 1815.—Crosses the Sambre and captures Charleroi. 

16th of June, 1815.—Defeats Bliicher at Ligny. Wellington 
defeats Ney at Quatre-Bras. 

17th of June, 1815.—Napoleon detaches Grouchy to follow the 
Prussians. Advances against Wellington, who retreats to Waterloo. 

18th of June, 1815.—Battle of Waterloo. 

When the Duke of Wellington was appointed to the command- 
in-chief of the forces in the Netherlands by the unanimous decision 
of the Powers in congress in Vienna, the Prince of Orange handed 
over to him a composite force, made up as follows :— 


British Infantry . ‘ A ‘ ° . 4,000 
King’s German Legion Infantry . ; . 3,600 
iy ‘ » Cavalry . , . 2,400 
Hanoverian Infantry . ‘ , ; . 6,800 
a Cavalry . . ‘ ; : 500 
Netherlands Infantry . ° : : . 5,000 
is Cavalry : 1,900 

Total . . 24,200 


The Prince reported that the British battalions were in good 
order, but composed of young soldiers, the Guards especially being 
nearly all recruits, and having about 400 men ‘not fit for active 
service. The German Legion was ‘in the best order;’ the 
Hanoverians, chiefly Landwehr, were ‘well equipped, but moved 
badly, and were, like all young troops, commanded by officers 
without experience.’ Most of the Belgians had seen service under 
Napoleon, and the Prince said that their officers might be depended 
on. It will be remembered that, early in April, Napoleon issued a 
summons to all his old Belgian soldiers to rejoin his army, which he 
reckoned would bring him eight or ten thousand seasoned troops. 

By the 12th of June, the day when Napoleon left Paris to take 
command of his army upon the Belgian frontier, Wellington’s forces 
had been reinforced to upwards of 93,000 men, with 196 guns. 
Various authorities differ a little as to the exact figures, but the 
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following may be taken as closely approximate to the figures of the 
several nationalities under Wellington’s command : 





British m : : : é ‘ . 31,253 
King’s German Legion 6,387) 
Hanoverians 15,935 | 

G ‘ L ‘ 2,01 

ermen, Brunswicker . . 6,808) ashi 
‘Nassau. 2g iw, 880) 

Netherlander ; : : 2 P . 29,214 

92,477 

Engineers, staff corps, Ke. 1,240 

Total 93,717 


Now, George the Third was King of Hanover as well as of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whence it is sometimes supposed that, in 
reckoning the services of the foreign contingents in this army, the 
Hanoverian troops should count as British; but in reality both 
they and the King’s German Legion were German soldiers serving 
under German officers, and are entitled, as Germans, to their share 
of honour in the result which they contributed so greatly to bring 
about. 

Wellington’s army occupied positions extending along the 
western and south-western frontier of Belgium, from Oudenarde 
on the Scheldt by Enghien, Grammont, and Ath to Genappe, with 
garrisons at Antwerp, Ostend, Nieuport, Ypres, and Mons, and with 
a reserve at Brussels. It is to be noted that of the six divisions thus 
posted, only one—the first or Guards Division—was composed 
entirely of British troops, and that, of the whole of Wellington’s 
army, two-thirds were foreign soldiers under foreign officers. 

Eastward from Wellington’s left near Genappe Bliicher’s Prussian 
army was extended along the frontier by Charleroi, Namur, and Ciney 
to Liége. It was composed of four army corps, numbering 99,715 
infantry, 11,879 cavalry, and 9,360 artillery with 312 guns—in all, 
120,954 men. The total force defending about one hundred English 
miles of frontier thus amounted, in round numbers, to 215,000 men, 
with 508 guns, of which 31,250, or rather less than fifteen per cent., 
were British troops. To break this line, and to force his way to Brussels, 
Napoleon, by the 14th of June, had concentrated on the Sambre 
89,415 infantry, 23,595 cavalry, 11,578 artillery, with 344 guns—in 
all, 124,588 men. 

Now, it is too well known to require fresh demonstration that 
up to the very last moment Wellington regarded Napoleon’s move- 
ments on the Sambre as a feint, and expected the real attack to come 
by way of Mons, which caused him to strengthen the right of his 
line of positions at the expense of his left. He employed 20,000 
labourers to repair the fortifications on the paved routes of Mons and 
Tournay, nothing being done to construct defences on the Charleroi 
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road, which he left entirely to be held by foreign troops. He 
continued in the same expectation till he actually arrived at Quatre- 
Bras on the morning of the 16th, the French having captured 
Charleroi the day before, and established themselves overnight, 
124,000 strong, on Belgian territory between the points of Campi- 
naire, Gosselies, and Charleroi. It is necessary to recall this 
preconceived notion of the British commander, in order to understand 
the strain which it suddenly threw upon a portion of his foreign troops. 
If these had given way under this unexpected strain, the road te 
Brussels would have been thrown open to the invader, and a junction 
of Wellington’s and Bliicher’s scattered divisions have been rendered 
impossible. But they did not give way: their steadiness and the 
presence of mind of the subordinate generals in command of the 
detachment saved the position. Nevertheless the charge of mis- 
behaviour and cowardice made against the Netherlander troops by 
such weighty authorities as Alison and Siborne has been repeated by 
innumerable later writers, until it has come to be current belief that 
Waterloo was won, not by the help of the Belgian-Dutch officers and 
regiments, but in spite of them. 

Here are the undisputed facts of what took place on the evening 
of the 15th of June. Wellington’s army was divided into two corps : 
the first, forming the left wing and commanded by the Prince of 
Orange, occupied positions extending from Genappe, where it was in 
touch with the Prussian right, to Enghien. The extreme left of the © 
Prince’s line of positions was held by the second brigade of the Nether- 
lander General de Perponcher’s division, under command of Prince 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. It consisted of four battalions of Nassau 
riflemen (Germans) and a battery of horse artillery, and was stationed 
at Quatre-Bras, where the Nivelles-to-Namur road crosses the 
Charleroi-to-Brussels road, one battalion being posted in advance of 
the other three upon the rising ground above Frasne. The Prince 
of Orange had received Wellington’s orders in the morning to 
concentrate Perponcher’s division upon Nivelies, seven miles to the 
west on the Mons road, thus throwing the Charleroi road open to an 
enemy advancing from the south. Leaving Perponcher to carry out 
this movement, the Prince had then ridden into Brussels to dine with 
the Duke of Wellington and to attend the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball. Meanwhile, about midday, General de Perponcher was informed 
that the French had driven back.the Prussian cavalry from Ham-sur- 
Heure, forced Von Zieten’s outposts at Thuin, and crossed the Sambre ; 
news which did not reach Brussels till 3 P.M., according to General 
Miiffling—‘ till the evening,’ according to the Duke of Wellington. 
Perponcher at once took the grave responsibility of disobeying his 
orders to move upon Nivelles ; instead of which he kept Saxe-Weimar’s 
Nassau brigade in its position at Quatre-Bras, where it was attacked 
by Ney’s advanced guard at 7 p.m. Fortunately, Ney did not know 
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the weakness of his enemy, and seeing his men fatigued with long 
marching, did not persevere, but fell back and bivouacked for the 
night. Saxe-Weimar sent word to Perponcher at Nivelles that he 
could not hold Quatre-Bras for long, his men having only ten 
rounds of ammunition! By this time it was late at night: the 
Prince of Orange was in the ball-room twenty miles away, and his 
chief of the staff, the Dutch Baron de Constant de Rebecque, had 
to act. Hedid not shrink from the responsibility of disregarding 
orders, but directed Perponcher to support his second brigade (Nassau) 
at Quatre-Bras with his first brigade (Netherlander, under Van 
Bylandt), at the same time ordering up Van Merlen’s light cavalry 
brigade (Netherlander) from Saint Symphorien-aux-Bergen, nearly 
forty English miles distant. 

The Emperor’s bulletin issued at Charleroi that same evening 
announced that Ney had fixed his headquarters at Quatre-Bras. 
This Ney might well have done, had he known the weakness of the 
force whose presence sufficed to check him. In that case Welling- 
ton’s line of defence would have been pierced at its weakest place— 
namely, the Charleroi road to Brussels, which was defended by no 
fortifications, and whence he had decided to withdraw his troops. 
Who so bold as to pronounce upon the probable subsequent course 
of the campaign if Ney had been free next day, as free as he would 
have been with Quatre-Bras in his possession, to operate with his 
two corps d’armée upon the flank of the Prussians at Ligny ? 

This, then, was the first important contribution by the much- 
maligned Netherlander contingent to the ultimate result at Waterloo. 
Half of the Netherlander General de Perponcher’s division consisted 
of a Nassau (German) brigade, the other half of a Netherlander 
brigade. It was the Netherlander de Perponcher’s boldness in dis- 
regarding orders, and the Netherlander de Rebecque’s promptness in 
confirming and supporting his action, that rendered the battle of 
Waterloo possible ; for assuredly it never could have been fought if 
communications between Wellington and Bliicher had been severed ; 
and with Ney upon his right flank Bliicher could never have retired 
upon Wavre, but must have fallen back upon his base on the Meuse. 

Still, the staunchness of Saxe-Weimar’s brigade and the measures 
taken by de Rebecque for its support would have availed nothing 
had Ney resumed the offensive even at a fairly early hour next day, 
because Bylandt’s Netherlander brigade did not arrive upon the 
ground till 10 a.M. on the 16th, and it was 3.30 P.M. before Van 
Merlen’s light cavalry marched in from Saint Symphorien-aux-Bergen. 
This is no place to discuss the much-vexed question why Ney, who 
had been ordered to establish his headquarters at Quatre-Bras on 
the evening of the 15th, made no move on the 16th until past 
2Pp.M. Even at that time, although the Dake of Wellington and 
the Prince of Orange had both arrived at Quatre-Bras, there was not 
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a single regiment or gun in that position besides Perponcher’s two 
brigades—Saxe-Weimar’s and Bylandt’s—a Dutch battery under 
Van Byleweldt and a Belgian battery under Stievenaer. 

Then ensued the famous muddle of the Emperor’s orders to Ney, 
whereby half of that marshal’s 50,000 men were sent marching and 
countermarching under d’Erlon for the rest of the day between the 
fields of Ligny and Quatre-Bras. Even that had not sufficed to save 
the last-named position for the allies if the Netherlander troops had 
been the worthless stuff some writers have made them out— 
Thackeray, alas! most of all in his otherwise incomparable apergu. 
As it was, some 7,000 Netherlander and Nassau infantry, with six- 
teen guns, managed to hold their ground against the attack of Ney’s 
second corps d’armée until Van Merlen’s light cavalry came up and 
Picton’s reserve division began to arrive from Brussels at about 
3.30 P.M. 

Van Merlen, with the 6th Dutch Hussars and the 5th Belgian 
Dragoons, was at work before Picton’s division of light British and 
four Hanoverian battalions could come into action. He had no time 
to breathe his horses after their long march, but directed a charge 
upon Foy’s advancing column. The charge failed, and the Nether- 
lander cavalry were thrown into confusion and driven back by Piré’s 
lancers; but Van Merlen’s action kept the enemy engaged while 
Picton deployed upon his ground, and probably saved Perponcher’s 
division from destruction. 

Certainly, if the casualty return can be taken as an index of the 
value of the service performed by the Netherlander cavalry, it should 
be recorded that these two regiments lost 225 killed and 146 wounded 
—in all 371 out of a total strength of 1,100. It is quite true— 
one cannot refuse to accept the evidence to that effect—that many of 
these men afterwards appeared as fugitives in Brussels, and also 
that a large number of Bylandt’s infantry, who had behaved so 
steadily early in the action, deserted the field in the afternoon. 
But at all events let them have credit for what they did. They 
held a most important position at a crncial time in face of over- 
whelming numbers until the error of the British commander-in- 
chief could be repaired and a sufficient force arrived upon the ground. 
The Duke of Wellington used to say that he thought very little of 
soldiers running away at times—the steadiest troops would occasion- 
ally do so—but it was a serious matter if they did not come back. 
Now these troops, Nassau and Netherlander, played a fine part at a 
very critical time ; and although many of the Netherlanders tired of 
the game before evening and bolted, they came back, and we are able to 
follow the fortunes of these very regiments two days later at Waterloo. 

Prince Bernhard’s Nassau brigade was posted on the 18th of June 
upon the extreme left of Wellington’s line of battle, above Smohain 
and La Haye, except one battalion of rifles, which was sent to hold 
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Hougoumont with the light companies of the Guards. The rest of 
de Perponcher’s division—Bylandt’s Netherlander brigade—was also 
on the left of the chawssée, under Picton, and its position was 
equally remarkable and unfortunate. While the main line were 
posted just over the northern or reverse slope of the ridge, protected 
by the hedges of the cross road to Ohain, this brigade, consisting of 
two regular and three militia battalions, was left on the exposed 
slope of the ridge, one hundred or one hundred and fifty yards in front 
of Pack’s Highland brigade, presumably to protect La Haye Sainte and 
the sand-pit from a flank attack. Obviously, when Napoleon placed his 
great battery of eighty guns immediately opposite this point, the 
exposed brigade should have been retired, but this seems to have 
been overlooked. Sir William Gomm, then Assistant Quartermaster- 
General to the fifth (Picton’s) division, afterwards wrote: 


The brigade of Netherlanders were certainly in line before the French columns 
advanced, and considerably down the slope, so that Rogers’s guns fired over them. 
. .. These Netherlanders were undoubtedly much exposed—eighty pieces of cannon 
opening upon them at horse-pistol range or little more. J did not place them | 
there.’ 


Consequently, by the time the cannonade was suspended and the 
columns of Douzelot and Allix were upon them, these unhappy 
regiments were in no condition to stand the impact ; they did what 


the steadiest infantry in the world might have done—they broke, and 
breaking, fled through the ranks of the Cameron Highlanders lying 
just over the low crest behind them, jeered at and prodded with 
bayonets by men who had not undergone the same trial. No doubt 
many of these Netherlanders went off the ground and joined the 
general stream of fugitives, composed of soldiers of many nationali- 
ties, which spread terror in Brussels. 


I have often thought [wrote Captain Wyndham of the Scots Greys, who was 
carried off the field with two wounds] of the scene I witnessed in going into 
Brussels, The road was one varied scene from the time I left the village of 
Waterloo until I arrived at Brussels ; men, women, and children were ridden over 
by the runaway Belgians and a few of our own people. 


No doubt there were more Netherlanders than British runaways, 
and we are entitled to attribute this in part to the better discipline 
of the British army; but it is only fair to note also that the tempta- 
tion to get out of danger is much stronger upon men in their own 
country, among their own relatives and among people speaking their 
own language, than it is upon soldiers serving in a foreign country, 
among people of a strange speech. 

Bylandt’s brigade, as a whole, rallied behind the troops lining the 
Ohain road, and continued on the field throughout the action. One 
of these regiments, the 7th Belgian, having lost 100 men at Quatre- 
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Bras, paraded 534 stvong on the morning of the 18th, and lost 236 
killed and wounded before night. 

The Nassau battalion detached from Saxe-Weimar’s brigade was 
posted by Wellington himself with some Hanoverians in the wood 
and copse (now no more) south of Hougoumont, the British Guards 
holding the garden, chateau, and farm buildings behind them. Here 
they sustained the attack of Jéréme’s division for more than an hour. 
till they were forced back to the shelter of the garden walls. Then 
they certainly misbehaved. 

They had been one of the regiments in Joseph’s army at Vittoria, 
and had formed part of his rearguard in the retreat. They had left 
Soult’s army on the Nive in 1813 and joined Wellington, who sent 
them to England ; and here is what he told Lord Mahon of their sub- 
sequent conduct: ‘ The next thing I saw of them was running off at 
Waterloo, and what is more, firing upon us as they ran. I pointed 
them out to General Vincent, who said, Jamais je n’ai vu de tels 
coquins ! My answer was, Mais enjin, cest avec ces messieurs-la 
qui faut que nous gagnions la bataille !’ 

No doubt this is conduct as bad as can be. There is no reason 
to ignore or palliate it ; but somehow or another the idea has become 
prevalent that these were Netherlander troops. They were not: 
they were Germans of Nassau; and the misbehaviour of this single 
German battalion, very different from that of other German troops in 
Wellington’s army, ought notto be allowed to go to confirm the popular 
impression that the Netherlander regiments behaved badly as a whole. 
They did not all behave well; but, if it comes to that, the conduct of 
the British troops was not perfect in every instance. Ifwe accept and 
publish the Duke of Wellington’s testimony to the misconduct of 
these Nassau riflemen, in common fairness we must not suppress 
what he said about British artillerymen. Towards the close of 1815, 
when pressed to consent to a mark of special distinction to be given 
to field officers of artillery, he wrote to Lord Mulgrave : 


To tell you the truth, I was not very well pleased with the artillery at the 
battle of Waterloo. The army was formed in squares immediately on the slope of 
the rising ground, on the summit of which the artillery was placed. . . . The 
French cavalry charged, and were formed on the same ground as our artillery, in 
general within a few yards of our guns. We could not expect the artillerymen to 
remain at their guns in such a case. But I had a right to expect that the officers 
and men of the artillery would do as I did, and as all the staff did—that is, to take 
shelter in the squares of infantry till the French cavalry should be driven off the 
ground either by our cavalry or infantry. But they did no such thing: they ran 
off the field entirely, taking with them limbers, ammunition, and everything ; and 
when in a few minutes we had driven off the French cavalry, and could have made 
good use of our artillery, we had no artillerymen to fire them ; and, in point of fact, 
I should have had no artillery at all during the whole of the latter part of the 
action, if I had not kept a reserve at the commencement. . . . It is on account of 
these little stories, which must come out, that I object to all the propositions to 
write what is called a history of the battle of Waterloo. 
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More sinister still is the inference from a passage in the Duke’s 
general order thanking his troops after the battle. 

The Field-Marshal has observed that several soldiers, and even officers, have 
quitted their ranks without leave, and have gone to Bruxelles, and even some to 
Antwerp, where, and in the country through which they passed, they have spread 
a false alarm in a manner highly unmilitary and derogatory to the character of 
soldiers. The Field-Marshal requests the general officers commanding divisions 
in the British Army (italics mine), and the general officers commanding the corps 
of each nation of which the army is composed, to report to him in writing what 


officers and men (the former by name) are now or have been absent without leave 
since the 16th inst. 


No possible good object could be served by revealing the secret 
record of individual cowardice contained in certain correspondence at 
Apsley House. Of course the Duke’s earnest desire to burke 
description and discussion of such a memorable day was almost 
Indicrously impracticable; but it concerns our national honour to 
see that, inasmuch as blame has been thrown upon some of the 
foreign troops in the Duke’s army, the whole truth concerning all 
the troops engaged shall be fairly understood. 

The behaviour of the Netherlander cavalry at Waterloo has never 
been called in question: it was admirable, with the single exception 
of the Duke of Cumberland’s Hussars (Netherlander volunteers), 
who refused to take up a position ordered by Wellington, and rode 
off the field en masse. 

It is the fashion with some military writers and critics to 
depreciate the authority of Wellington’s despatches, especially his 
report upon the battle of Waterloo. Doubtless there were omissions 
from it ; one must even admit that there were incorrect or imperfect 
statements upon certain points. Considering the circumstances 
under which it was written, partly at Waterloo within hearing of 
the groans of the dying Gordon, partly at Brussels next day, one 
can only be surprised that it was so lucid, lengthy, and consecutive. 
No great general has ever equalled Wellington as a despatch writer 
except Cesar, and it is impossible to put aside the testimony he 
bears to the behaviour of the Netherlanders as a whole : * 

General Kruse, of the Nassau service, likewise conducted himself much to my 


satisfaction, as did General Tripp, commanding the heavy brigade of cavalry, and 
General Vanhope, commanding a brigade of infantry in the service of the King of 
the Netherlands. 

* In a recent vindication of the Netherlander army Mr. D. Boulger ( Contemporary 
Review, May 1900) has made the mistake of overstating his case. ‘Seeing,’ he says, 
‘that Wellington, in his very bald and incomplete account of the battle, specifically 
mentions Tripp, the major-general in command of the (Netherlander) Carabineer 
Brigade, when he has not a word to say about that unsurpassable military exploit 
associated for ever with the name of the Union Brigade,’ &c. But Wellington did’ 
mention it. ‘Lord E. Somerset's brigade . . . having highly distinguished them- 


selves, as did that of Major-General Sir William Ponsonby, having taken many. 
prisoners and an eagle.’ 
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There is no occasion, therefore, to follow further the movements 
of the Netherlander cavalry, save to mention that Van Merlen, who 
acted such a timely part at Quatre-Bras, was killed, and that the 
Netherlander cavalry on the field lost 628 killed and 634 wounded. 

Neither is there any imputation against the conduct of the 
Netherlander infantry, except against d’Aubremé’s brigade in 
Chassé’s division. But as a Quarterly reviewer‘ has charged me 
with lending too easy credence to M. Houssaye’s description of the 
part borne by General de Chassé’s division, some attention may be 
devoted to the evidence upon which it rests. 

Baron de Chassé had served, and served well, in the Peninsula 
under Napoleon’s marshals, where he got the nickname of General 
Baionnette. His division, consisting of two brigades, Ditmer’s and. 
d’Aubremé’s, was stationed in the morning about the village of 
Braine-l’Alleud, on the extreme right of the allies’ line. Towards 
two o’clock, when Wellington’s apprehension of a flanking movement 
from the west had been allayed, he brought in Chassé’s division to 
support Lord Hill. General Mercer, then commanding a British 
battery, has described how they came across the fields, ‘two dense 
columns of infantry,’ shouting and singing, and how, under the 
belief that they were French, the order was actually being given to 
the gunners to fire on them, when they were recognised as Belgians. 
They formed up behind or along the Nivelles road, Ditmer’s militia 
brigade supported by d’Aubremé’s, and formed squares to receive 
the French cavalry which had passed through the squares of the 
first line. 

Now, to examine in detail the mass of contradictory statements 
as to the subsequent behaviour of Chassé’s division and of Van der 
Smissen’s battery would consume more space than I have the face 
to claim. The Quarterly reviewer denies that Ditmer’s battalions 
ever came in contact with the Imperial Guard, and of course refuses 
to admit that they charged them. Van der Smissen’s guns, says he, 
were directed, not against the Imperial Guard, but upon the French 
guns to the left, which they enfiladed and drove off the field. 
Well, I give up to him d’Aubremé’s brigade, part of which certainly 
misbehaved in the final attack and quitted the ground in the 
wrong direction, although two of d’Aubremé’s battalions bivouacked 
that night at La Belle Alliance. But in regard to Ditmer’s militia- 
men, Lord Hill himself may be cited to show that they did advance 
against the Imperial Guard, and, as they bivouacked that night at 
Rossomme, where Napoleon had held the Imperial Guard in reserve 
earlier in the day, they may be credited with having seen the 
business to an end. 

General de Chassé was one of very many officers who felt 
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aggrieved by omissions from the Duke’s official despatch. He was 
an experienced soldier, with a peculiarly high reputation for personal 
courage. If his division had misbehaved, is it likely that he would 
have drawn to it the special attention of his general-in-chief? 
Here is what Lord Hill wrote in reply to Chassé’s remonstrance : 


In the report that I had the honour to make to His Excellency the Duke of 
Wellington on the battle of the 18th of June, I made special mention of the con- 
duct of your division during that day, and I did not omit to mention that it 
advanced to repulse the attack of the French Imperial Guard. Unfortunately, the 
report of His Excellency the Duke of Wellington was already sent to London 
before the arrival of my own report, Nevertheless I am well assured that His 
Excellency is informed of the fine conduct of the troops under your orders on that 
glorious day, and I beg your Excellency to feel convinced that it will always afford 
me great pleasure to show how sensible I am of it. 


A recent writer in the Edinburgh Review” has taken me severely 
to task because I have interpreted literally Lord Hill’s plain words to 
Chassé. ‘To anybody who reads them without prejudice,’ says he, 
‘ (they) are manifestly merely the kindly expressions of a man who does 
not want to hurt the feelings of those who have served under him, and 
especially did not want to hurt the pride of the allied troops. They 
are nothing more. There is no excuse for Sir Herbert Maxwell’s note.’ 
Well, that may be a very convenient way of dealing with inconvenient 
evidence, but it is attended with some risk to the integrity of history. 
It is rather hard upon Hill to class as a polite falsehood his positive 
statement that he had made ‘special mention’ of the conduct of 
Chassé’s division. The letter ought certainly to be read without 
prejudice, but it should also be read with a knowledge of the writer’s 
character. ‘Daddy Hill’ was ‘kindly’ enough, we all know; 
but we also know that no man, not even the Iron Duke himself, was 
less inclined to flowery compliment and insincere phrase. But 
then, it may be argued, if Lord Hill’s belated despatch did convey to 
Wellington information of the gallant behaviour of Chassé’s division, 
surely the Duke would have taken some means of letting it be known. 
The answer is that that was not the Duke’s way. His despatches 
were written at the earliest possible moment after action ; the impres- 
sion left upon his mind and the information in his possession at the 
time were succinctly and lucidly set forth, and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a single instance in which he either altered or 
supplemented the original statement, although of course he must 
have become aware subsequently of errors and omissions. No man 
ever adhered more strictly to the adage, litera scripta mamet; he 
gave the best report in the power at the moment, and refused to give 
it a thought afterwards. Those who have realised what his life was 
—how full of action and unceasing toil—from the day he landed in 
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India in 1796 down to the dispersal of the army of occupation in 
1818, when he was the most influential politician in Europe, may 
recognise circumstances which set limitations even to his prodigious 
industry. As soon as one episode was transacted and reported on, it 
was done with, and his energy was absorbed by something else. 

Leave we now the reputation of the Netherlanders under Welling- 
ton with this reflection : that if their contingent—-20,664 out of the 
total of 67,661 engaged—had been such worthless stuff as Thackeray 
and a host of more negligible writers would have us believe, Welling- 
ton could never have held the position of Mont Saint-Jean. If that 
reflection be right, it is ungenerous, it is scarcely honest, not to 
make it openly. 

I have left myself scant space to refer to the share of the Prussian 
army in the victory; but it is of less concern, inasmuch as the facts 
are so well known to all who have given them serious attention. It 
is not for such that these observations are written, but for the mass 
of general readers, many of whom have no more than an indistinct 
knowledge that Bliicher came up some time towards the close of the 
battle, after Napoleon had been virtually beaten. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the importance of Bliicher’s 
concentration of three of his four army corps at Ligny on the 15th 
and 16th of June, at the very time when Wellington, apprehend- 
ing attack from another quarter, had given orders to withdraw the 
troops at Quatre-Bras to concentrate them on Nivelles. That Bliicher 
was badly beaten at Ligny detracts in no degree from that importance, 
because, of Napoleon’s five corps d’armée, the Prussians kept three 
(Gérard’s, Vandamme’s, and Lobau’s) hotly engaged all the afternoon, 
and were the cause of neutralising a fourth (d’Erlon’s) in futile 
oscillation between Ligny and Quatre-Bras, leaving only one 
(Reille’s) to operate under Ney against Wellington’s divisions as they 
hurried up to the front. Next day the Prussians were the cause of 
Napoleon’s diminishing the force at his disposal for a direct advance 
on Brussels to the extent of 34,000 men, detached under Grouchy 
to pursue Bliicher and prevent him forming a junction with Welling- 
ton. This reduced the French army to 71,947, only 4,286 more 
than Wellington was able to put in line on the 18th. Supposing, 
then, that the presence of the Prussians at Ligny was not the only 
thing that made the defence of Quatre-Bras possible, had they been 
absent Napoleon would have outnumbered Wellington at Waterloo 
by 38,000 men. 

The injuries received by Bliicher at Ligny were so severe that 
he resigned the command of his army temporarily to his chief-of-the- 
staff, Gneisenau. Now, Gneisenau, a most able strategist and tactician, 
and a loyal soldier, had long before conceived a profound distrust of 
Wellington, and this was greatly deepened by the failure of Welling- 
ton to support the Prussians at Ligny on the 16th. Therefore, 
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although on the morning of the 17th he ordered two corps (Zieten’s 
and Pirch’s) to fall back on Wavre, so as to maintain communication 
with the allied army, instead of holding on for Namur, yet later 
in the day, when Bliicher resumed command, Gneisenau urged him 
to look after the safety of his own army by withdrawing to Liége 
and thus securing his communications with Luxembourg. Wellington, 
argued Gneisenau, was not a man to be trusted. But gallant old 
Bliicher had passed his word to come to Wellington’s support: aided 
by his quartermaster-general, Grolmann, he overruled Gneisenau’s 
objections, and ordered all his four corps to concentrate upon Wavre. 
Grolmann’s despatch to that effect, and announcing that Bilow’s 
corps, supported by Thielmann’s, would move at daybreak by Saint 
Lambert to attack the French right, was sent off before midnight on 
the 17th. 

It was no light task to fulfil—that of moving men and guns fifteen 
miles through the mire caused by the deluge of that night. Napoleon 
pronounced it impossible after the severe handling they had received 
at Ligny; but it was faithfully performed. Wellington never 
doubted Bliicher’s good faith, but that he had misgivings about his 
power to fulfil his pledge in time is shown by two letters he wrote at 
3 A.M. on the 18th, after receiving Grolmann’s despatch : one to the 
Duc de Berri, asking him to cause the King of France to leave Ghent 
for Antwerp ‘on receiving certain intelligence that the enemy has 
entered Brussels in spite of me ;’ the other to Lady Francis Webster, 
warning her to be ready to leave Brussels should he be forced to 
uncover that city and expose it to the enemy. 

All morning Napoleon remained at ease about the Prussians. He 
derided as paroles en lair Jérome’s warning that the Prussians would 
come to the rendezvous by way of Wavre. ‘Bah!’ said he, ‘after a 
battle such as that of Fleurus (Ligny) the junction of the English 
with the Prussians is out of the question for two days from now. 
Besides, the Prussians have Grouchy at their heels,’ and he sent 
Jérome off to open the ball at Hougoumont. A couple of hours later, 
when the battery of eighty guns in front of La Belle Alliance were 
on the point of preparing the way for Ney’s grand attack, the 
Prussians were discerned upon the high ground about Ohain, six 
miles off. ‘This morning,’ said the Emperor to Soult, ‘ the chances 
were ninety to ten in our favour : they are still sixty to forty.’ From 
nine to one to three to two is a heavy fall in the odds, indicating 
something gravely amiss with the favourite, yet this was brought 
about by the mere presence of Biilow’s advanced guard six miles 
distant. 

Napoleon’s whole plan was disarranged. He persisted with his 
frontal attack, but he had to prepare for battle on another front also. 
By four o’clock Biilow was in possession of Plancenoit. 

Now, Plancenoit is generally described as a village upon the right 
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of the French position. On my first visit to the field of Waterloo, I 
was careful to make a preliminary survey of the ground without a 
guide, in order to test my acquaintance with its chief features as 
obtained from books. I picked them up with no difficulty at all : the 
scene seemed strangely familiar—with one exception. That exception 
was Plancenoit. I had no map at the moment, and to find Plancenoit 
I had to return to the Musée, standing in front of which the guide 
pointed out Plancenoit. I was amazed to see it almost in a line— 
enly slightly to the left of a line—with La Belle Alliance. Plance- 
noit was not upon the French flank at all ; it was in rear of the French 
right centre. Here, then, the Prussians established themselves 
between four and five in the afternoon, and, although eight battalions 
of the Young Guard drove them out of it, these in turn were ejected 
until two more battalions of the Old Guard were sent up to recapture 
it. By this time it was past seven; La Haye, Papelotte, and La 
Haye Sainte were all in possession of the French; the guns in La 
Haye Sainte were raking the allies upon Mont-Saint-Jean, and 
Wellington’s line was broken. Bat Zieten’s Prussian corps was 
already at Ohain; it was moving to support Biilow, when Miiffling 
galloped over and turned it towards Mont-Saint-Jean. Zieten’s 
advanced guard was already at Smohain when the Emperor handed 
over the Middle Guard for the final attack. By the time that attack 
had failed Zieten was upon the flank of Durutte, commanding what 
was now the right division in the original French front. Let me quote 
ence more from the Duke of Wellington’s despatch : 


Having observed that the troops (the Imperial Guard) retired from this attack 
‘in great confusion, and that the march of General Biilow’s corps by Frischermont 
upon Planchenois and La Belle Alliance had begun to take effect, and as I could 
perceive the fire of his cannon, and as Marshal Prince Bliicher had joined in person 
with a corps of his army to the left of our line by Ohain, I determined to attack 
the enemy. 


Can anything be more conclusive as to the degree in which 
Wellington’s power to attack the French was the result of the 
attack by the Prussians already in progress? Wellington’s army 
lost most heavily, because it was engaged longer than Bliicher’s. 
The killed and wounded among the British, Hanoverian, Brunswicker, 
and Netherlander troops numbered 16,186; those of the Prussians 
6,999. 

It was all over by this time, and there is no need to follow the 
pursuit, which Wellington handed over to the Prussians at nine 
o’clock. What Englishman should hesitate to acknowledge that 
from the moment—about one o’clock—when Napoleon first became 
aware of the approach of a Prussian corps upon his flank, the whole 
course and prospects of the engagement was profoundly affected ? 
that even if Wellington had been able to hold his ground against the 
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undivided strength of his enemy, he could not have driven him from 
the field, and that he never would have attempted so to hold it 
unless he had felt confidence in Bliicher fulfilling his pact? Some 
reparation is due to the Prussian army for the extent to which the 
British army has monopolised the credit of this great victory. To 
make that reparation detracts no whit from the praise due to the 
British troops for their splendid devotion and steadiness, and to their 
commander for an extraordinary combination of nerve with energy 
and physical endurance, which enabled him to pass from point to 
point in his line precisely at the moment when his presence was of 
supreme importance. Neither must it be forgotten that it was 
English gold that enabled our allies to put their armies in the field 
at all. We can well afford, looking back to the most memorable 
battle of the nineteenth century, to endorse the tribute paid to the 
Prussians by Sir Hussey Vivian, who commanded the Hussar 
brigade : 


In truth I care not what others may say, we were greatly indebted to the 
Prussians, and it was their coming on the right and rear of Napoleon that gave us 
the victory of Waterloo. We might have held our ground, but we never could - 
have advanced but for the Prussian movement. ... There is not the slightest 
ground for jealousy, andI must say those are most unjust to the Prussians who 
refuse them their full share of credit for their most effective aid at the end of the 
day. 


Moreover, this seems a fitting moment to acknowledge the full 
extent of our obligation to the Prussian army under Prince von 
Bliicher, seeing that now, for the first time since that far-off day, 
British and Germans are fighting side by side against a common foe. 


HERBERT MAXWELL, 





THE TRADITIONAL ‘BRITISH SAILOR’ 


Most of us are conscious of a tendency to create for ourselves 
imaginary types of the men who made history ; not the great leaders 
whose appearance is usually made familiar to us by portraits and 
statues, but the nameless rank and file, who marched in the great 
men’s armies, shouted their battle-cries, and in due season died, 
obeying their orders; the tools that were used and broken in the 
execution of great works which they were not expected to under- 
stand. 

Speak of the Roman legionary, straightway there flits across the 
mind a glimpse of a stern face, close-shaven, eagle-nosed, under a 
brazen helmet whose cheek-pieces are curiously reminiscent of a 
grandmotherly nightcap. The Viking picture varies a good deal; 
mine is something like Siegfried in the opera, but battered and 
rather beery. Of the English archer we possess an excellent 
portrait signed ‘Conan Doyle.’ Cromwell’s Ironside presents him- 
self as a crop-haired, buff-coated personage, who carries a Bible in 
one hand and a broadsword in the other ; through the three vertical 
bars of his peaked steel cap he snuffies something about ‘ binding their 
king in chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.’ It would be 
better if he did not speak ; silent, he is a grand and soldierly figure. 
The soldier of the Grand Army—the Grenadier, ‘die waren in Russ- 
land gefangen ;’—that means a bearskin cap, blue coat turned back 
with white, long white gaiters, a cowskin knapsack ; under the bear- 
skin is a fierce worn face, with long grizzled moustache. Mine has 
generally a blood-stained bandage round his head; I do not know 
why ; because of Detaille perhaps; or it may have been Meissonier. 
It is, like the gallery of Skelt’s theatrical characters, familiar to an 
earlier generation; with this advantage, that no consideration of 
expense intervenes to make us niggardly with the spangles. 

There is one familiar face amongst them which is always welcome. 
Beneath a hat of straw or tarpaulin set jauntily on ‘nine hairs,’ his 
jetty whiskers roll breezily round a throat left bare by the open shirt 
collar with its loose black neckerchief tied in a club knot. Duck 
trousers, tight in the hips and loose at the ankles, give a glimpse of 
striped stockings and pumps with silver buckles. The short blue 
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jacket seamed with white tape does not hide the broad leather belt 
and trusty cutlass ; the gallery boys greet his appearance with a roar, 
for we all know him ; his name may be Tom Pipes, Bill Backstay, or 
just William ; but there he is—the British Sailor, as represented by 
the late Mr. T. P. Cooke. 

That excellent actor made his first appearance at the old Royalty 
Theatre, Wellclose Square, in 1804. He had been a man-of-war’s 
‘man himself, and shared in the glories of the battle of St. Vincent ; 
he knew the British sailor of his day thoroughly, and in such parts 
as Long Tom Coffin in the Pilot, William in Black-eyed Susan, 
Harry Halyard in My Poll and My Partner Joe he gave to the 
stage and the public an excellent type, and I believe in the main a 
truthful one ; but if the lower decks had been filled with that type 
and no other, the preservation of discipline on board His Majesty’s 
ships would have been even more difficult than it was. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that throughout the long series 
-of battles which decided the supremacy of the British naval power— 
Jet us say between 1750 and 1805—our ships were notoriously and 
admittedly inferior to those of France and Spain. Class for class, 
-our enemies’ ships were larger, sailed better, carried their guns 
higher out of the water, and accommodated larger crews than ours. 
Many of these ships were captured and became British men-of-war ; 
but, owing to the Admiralty regulations which limited the dimen- 
sions of each class, our shipbuilders were seldom allowed to profit by 
the improved models. Yet with worse ships, worse-cut sails, and 
smaller crews, the British Navy gained one victory after another till 
the crowning triumph of Trafalgar made Britain the greatest sea 
power that the world has yet seen. If ever there was a triumph of 
men over material, it was this; but the men who made it possible, 
their character and the manner of their lives, are only known to us 
in a series of caricatures. 

What were they really, the men who manned the old navy; the 
men of the lower deck, the inarticulate giants who upheld the great 
fabric of the British navy like dumb Atlases, in darkness and 
oblivion? The novelists have tried to show us; but the man-of- 
war's man, like the German philosopher’s camel, cannot be evolved 
out of the inner consciousness. Smollett, who was surgeon’s mate 
on board Commodore Knowles’s ship, must have seen something of 
him, but the best that he can give us is Tom Pipes ; a most amusing 
rascal seen from the outside ; but of his inner nature we get nothing. 
It is a delicious scene when Pipes and Lieutenant Jack Hatchway, 
anxious to promote Commodore Hawser Trunnion’s marriage with 
the musty virgin Mistress Grizzle, scramble on the roof at night, 
and lowering a bundle of stinking phosphorescent whitings down the 
chimney of the slumbering Commodore’s bedchamber, fire a pistol 
after it to attract his attention, while Hatchway bellows through a 
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speaking trumpet in apocalyptic tones ‘Hawser Trunnion! Hawser 
Trunnion ! turn out and be spliced, or lie still and be d——d ;’ but 
it does not seem to give us an adequate idea of the men who fought 
and captured the Renwmmy. The sailor appears to have been used 
in fiction only for the sake of comic relief, like the conventional 
countryman of the stage, whose brilliant waistcoat was usually red 
for the low-comedy man, flowered for the virtuous villager. 

Smollett had only a slight acquaintance with the navy, but 
there have been novelists who themselves were of it; and they 
treated the men of the lower deck little better. Perhaps they feared 
that the real sailor would be uninteresting to a public accustomed 
to the broad caricatures which had become conventional, Very 
likely they themselves found him ordinary enough, for they were 
used to him; so they followed the fashion and gave us plenty of 
humour, and very little else. Captain Marryat contributes Mr. 
Muddle the carpenter, with his theory of the cycle of events: ‘I’ve 
been as close to it as possible, sir, I do assure you, although you find 
fault ; but 27,672 years ago you were lieutenant of this ship and I 
was carpenter, although we recollect nothing about it; and 27,672 
years hence we shall both be standing by this boat, talking about 
the repairs, as we are now.’ Mr. Chucks the boatswain is asked by 
the captain if it will be necessary to shift a damaged yard: ‘ At 
present, Captain Savage, I consider it to be in a state which may be 
called precarious and not at all permanent ; but with a little human 
exertion, four fathoms of three-inch and half a dozen tenpenny nails, 
it may last, for all I know, until it is time for it to be sprung again ; 
I do not refer to our time, sir, but to the 27,672 years of Mr. Muddle.’ 
They are very funny, and by no means impossible; but they are no 
more typical than Box or Cox. Moreover, they are both warrant 
officers; naval novelists rarely give a speaking part to a man 
before the mast. They give us a glimpse of the seaman now and 
then, like Chamier’s surly captain of the after-guard, who shoulders 
his captain out of the way of a mast that is expected to go by the 
board, with ‘By your leave, sir! this is my station ; and Mr. Jones 
did not place me here to hold on the slack of a rope in fine weather ;’ 
or, best of all, Marryat’s Swinburne, the quartermaster: ‘Oh, 
Mr. Simple, it’s a beautiful sight to see the first guns fired that are 
to bring on a general action!’ says he; he is almost the only man 
of them all who seems alive and real. We know him, and we know 
Ben Brace fairly well; the rest are mostly casual acquaintances. If 
Mr. Joseph Conrad had sailed in one of those ships of the Royal 
Navy a hundred years ago instead of in the Narcissus in our time, 
we might have known those pig-tailed sailor men as intimately as 
we know old Singleton or Podmore the cook ; but such powers as his 
rarely meet with such opportunities. 

The dramatists were kinder than the novelists in their treatment 
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of the seaman. Perhaps they found that his figure, presented visibly 
upon the stage, was sufficiently picturesque and characteristic in 
itself without straining after comic effect or strange sea-language. 
Shakespeare’s boatswain in the Tempest is only a sketch, but how 
life-like is his impatient rebuke to the troublesome and self-important 
passengers ! 

I pray now, keep below! ‘You mar our labour, 

Keep your cabins ; you do assist the storm ! 

Gonzalo. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boatswain. When the sea is. Hence! What care these roarers for the name 
of king? Tocabin! Trouble us not. 

Gonzalo. Good ; yet remember whom thou hast on board. 

Boatswain. None that I more love than myself. You are a councillor; if you 
can command these elements to silence we will not hand a rope more; use your 
authority. If you cannot, make yourself ready in the cabin for the mischance of 
the hour, if it so hap, Cheerily, good hearts! Out of our way, I say! 


Wycherley introduced some excellent seamen in the Plain Dealer. 
Their captain, Manly, is simply Timon of Athens in a tarry jacket ; 
but the sailors are the most real and the least exaggerated of all the 
characters in that dreary adaptation from the French. 

Perhaps the best sailor of the stage is Douglas Jerrold’s immortal 
William in Black-eyed Susan. Itis difficult to judge dispassionately 
of its merits while the recollection of its last exponent, poor William 
Terriss, is fresh in our memories ; or to decide exactly how much of 
the dramatic effect was due to the author, and how much to the 
actor, so richly endowed, so much regretted. How quaintly 
characteristic was the telling of that elaborately pointless yarn of 
‘San Domingo Billy ;’ so earnest, so simple, and so absolutely devoid 
of humour; the puzzled smile that greeted Dolly Mayflower’s sug- 
gestion of ‘hauling in the slack of that yarn ;’ the unconquerable 
cheerfulness with which he accepted his failure as a raconteur, and 
turned to Susan, certain at least of her appreciation. It is old- 
fashioned stuff, of course; it was even praised for having ‘no silly 
subtlety about it ;’ it was abrupt, conventional, with all its dramatic 
effects underlined; but it dealt faithfully with the old-fashioned 
themes of love and death, which are common to all of us, The age 
that has enjoyed the priceless privilege of knowing Ibsen, and has 
seen ‘problem plays’ and ‘smart’ comedies, ought to have been 
weaned from such primitive drama as this ; but has any modern play 
ever won such tribute of tears from any audience as Black-eyed Susan 
did, night after night? It was interesting to turn from the stage 
(after seeing the play two or three times) to watch the people’s faces 
during the ‘strong’ scenes. It was no mere conventional phrase to 
say that there was scarcely a dry eye in the house; each sob of Miss 
Milward’s seemed to sway it as the wind sways a field of standing 
corn, Surely a play should rather be judged by its effect upon 
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the audience (for whom it was written) than by the impression it 
may chance to produce upon the polite band of critics in the stalls. 
But even Douglas Jerrold only gives us William ashore. 

The lyric poets, with Dibdin at their head, sing plentifully of 
the sailor’s liquor, and the sailor’s love. It is all Saturday night 
with them, and Jack’s delight, his lovely Nan, is never far away. 
Their songs do not throw much light upon Jack’s life at sea, reefing 
topsails in a gale, or serving his gun in action; when lovely Nan and 
the rest of them were just as far away as Portsmouth Hard. None 
of them, not even Tom Bowling, is quite as convincing as this :— 


Oh we hove our ship to, with the wind at sou’west, boys, 
We hove our ship to, for to strike soundings clear, 
Then we filled our maintopsail and bore right away, boys, 
And straight up the Channel of Old England did steer. 
We'll rant and we'll roar, like true British sailors, 
We'll rant and we'll roar, across the salt sea ; 
Until we strike soundings in the Channel of Old England, 
From Ushant to Scilly ’tis thirty-five leagues. 


But if the song-writers preferred to show us Jack, not as he was 
but as he might be, what is to be said of the artists and cari- 
caturists? Sometimes they seem to be valuable for the sake of 
details of costume, till the manifest impossibility of some of the 
accessories makes all the rest of doubtful authority. We are some- 
times tempted to think that nothing was ever represented as it 
really was in that age of polite conventions, whose art seems to be as 
false as its morality. Remember that about the middle of the 
eighteenth century the virtue of Pamela was considered to be richly 
rewarded by marriage with the identical blackguard who had tried 
every trick and a good deal of violence to destroy it, and only 
offered marriage because he found that matrimony was Pamela’s 
upset price; and she was quite a good girl too. The artists and 
draughtsmen of the time were as artificial as the great Samuel 
Richardson himself. They were much given to a debased symbolism, 
as may be seen in some of their monumental eccentricities in 
Westminster Abbey; but they would not write, or draw, or carve 
things as they were. I have before me a little print after a picture 
which purports to have been painted from nature by T. Stothard, 
R.A., in 1779. It represents a forecastle scene on board the Prince 
George of ninety-eight guns. A little party of sailors and girls are 
grouped at the foot of the foremast ; some are sitting on the wind- 
lass, some on the deck; a fiddler is playing, and one of the men is 
dancing. Over their heads is a glimpse of the fore-rigging; each 
shroud is as thick as an average clothes-line, and the ratlines are 
apparently of pack-thread. There is no forestay ; the mast is self- 
supporting. The figures are all plump, pretty and pleasing. If 
you were to turn the mast into a standing tree, the windlass into a 
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fallen one, give the fiddler a clarionet, introduce a stuffed sheep and. 
a crook, with some slight alterations in costume, the whole composi- 
tion would do excellently well for Strephon and Chloe, Corydon and 
Phyllis, or any other group of Arcadians. The artist of to-day at 
least draws a ship, not a theatrical property ; a sailor, not a costume 
model. It is too true that the artists who illustrate modern books 
and periodicals rarely draw a ship which really belongs to the period 
represented. The line-of-battle ship of 1840 does duty for the 
frigate of 1790; the round bow, introduced after Trafalgar, is fitted 
on the ships of St. Vincent and the Nile, instead of the beak-head ;. 
the top-gallant forecastle, unknown in the old navy, is regularly 
introduced into all ships; boat-davits are supplied thirty years too 
soon, and all classes down. to the sloops carry poop-decks. It may 
be said that the artist is not necessarily an antiquary, and such 
technical details as these are unimportant; but what would be said 
of a draughtsman who gave us a picture of Waterloo in which all the 
companies of the First Foot-Guards of Maitland’s brigade wore the 
bearskins of their descendants the Grenadier Guards, and Hougou- 
mont was attacked by a battalion of Zouaves? Surely the senior 
service, the Navy, deserves to be represented with as much accuracy 
of detail as the Army; and since pictures of soldiers are expected to 
be correct to a button or a badge, why should we be contented with 
naval anachronisms? There have been, and are, artists whose ships. 
are historically correct ; there are models in plenty ; yet draughtsmen, 
alike of high and low repute, serenely blunder on. 

Here is a conventional Sailors Carousing, by J. Ibbetson, dated 
1807. The usual drunkards are scattered around, tended by the 
seaport Graces; those who are only half drunk are frying watches or 
testing the strength of their cases by banging them together, as 
children do horse-chestnuts. There is dancing and the usual 
fiddler; the usual Jew pedlar is there with his pack. All the 
familiar business is going on in the familiar way; and we should 
know just as much of the sailor’s life if it had never been painted. 
There is one drawing of Rowlandson’s which represents the gun-deck 
of a ship in action, and a very spirited drawing it is; but the ship is 
less than half as broad as she ought to be, and the deck-beams, 
knees, and port-holes are things to weep over; the gun has no 
breeching, and will infallibly put itself and crew out of action if the 
man with the linstock carries out his reckless intention of firing it 
in its present condition. Nevertheless it is an attempt to show us 
the sailor at work, and we are grateful accordingly. ll these 
specimens are gathered from the recently published Nelson and his 
Times ; partly because I have it at hand, and partly because it con- 
tains a good and representative selection of the nautical pictures and 
drawings of the time. 

The old sailor of the days of wood and canvas is as extinct as the 
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mastodon ; and like that primeval monster he can only be recon- 
structed from the few fossil fragments that have been preserved for 
us. There are a few genuine remains to be found scattered up and 
‘down the pages of history, which seem to indicate a creature differ- 
ing widely from the conventional representation of him. It is quite 
possible that the historians may be only a little more reliable than 
the novelists; but at least they were under no special temptation to 
make the sailor funny, or to exaggerate individual peculiarities for 
the sake of effect. 

No one has collected these scattered fragments more carefully 
than Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N., in his book on the British 
Fleet. Every historical detail of the origin and development of the 
blue-jacket has been gathered and analysed in that encyclopedia of 
naval knowledge. Among other things it contains a selection from 
the Laws of Oléron, so named after William de Forz of the island of 
Oléron, who was one of the judiciaries of the navy under Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion. This code was the foundation of the Customs of the 
Navy, and the punishments which it provided were terribly severe. 
Whoever committed murder on board ship was to be tied to the 
corpse and thrown into the sea; if the crime was committed ashore 
the murderer was to be buried alive with the body of his victim. 
Stabbing, or attempting to stab, was punished with the loss of a 
hand. A thief was tarred and feathered, and set on shore at the first 
land touched. Yet it was provided that under certain circumstances 
the crew were to be consulted, and the vote of the majority was to 
be decisive. ‘Ifa ship is in haven and stays to await her time, and 
the time comes for departure, the master ought to take counsel with 
his companions, and say to them, “Sirs, you have this weather.” 
There will be some who will say “the weather is not good,” and some 
who will say the weather is “fine and good.” The master is bound 
to agree with the greater part of his companions. And if he does 
otherwise the master is bound to replace the ship and the goods if 
they are lost, and this is the judgment in this case.’ (What would 
have been the vote of Dibdin’s William or Ibbetson’s drunken sailors 
upon a motion ‘ That we do now leave port and the girls, and put to 
sea’?) If the sailor fell sick, the master would put him ashore and 
seek a lodging for him; providing him, moreover, with a candle of 
tallow, and one of the ship’s boys, or a hired woman, to attend on 
him. 

The Elizabethan seaman seems to have been a rather serious- 
minded man. There is little of the happy-go-lucky, Saturday night 
sailor about the men of Hawkins or Drake. Their officers gave them 
a very indifferent character; they were a ‘loose rabble ;’ ‘ vagrant, 
lewd, disorderly ;’ ‘a regiment of common rogues.’ Raleigh said 
that ‘they go with as great a grudging to serve in his Majesty’s ships 
as if it were to be slaves in the galleys.’ Perhaps this description 
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was only meant to apply to the sailors of James the First, of 
whom it was written. If we are to judge from the records of the 
voyages of Hawkins, Drake, or the Earl of Cumberland, the tide of 
Puritanism was already rising among them. They accepted the 
wonders of the New World with the unquestioning faith of children, 
and most of its unpleasant surprises were attributed to direct Satanic 
agency. Prayerfully and ‘powerfully they fought the Spaniard, who 
was anti-Christ, and prayerfully and frugally they inaugurated the 
slave trade, which filled their pockets. When Hawkins, with a hold 
full of negroes, encountered bad weather, and the cargo sickened and 
died, he consoled himself with the pious reflection that ‘the Lord 
would not suffer His elect to perish.’ The negroes, not being of the 
elect, perished freely. There was some excuse for Elizabeth’s out- 
spoken criticism of Hawkins. ‘By God’s death!’ said she, ‘ this fool 
went forth a soldier, and is come back a divine!’ 

Mermaids sang to mariners in the Caribbean Sea. Even the 
manatee was a servant of Heaven after his fashion ; he was ‘a fond 
and foolish beast, but pious withal ; for, finding a corpse he straight- 
way remaineth by it till it decay or be buried.’ Seamen were as 
credulous as children; nor was this to be wondered at, when the 
first chapman whom they met after their return home could supply 
them with plenty of broadsheets containing True Histories of Strange 
and Wonderful Apparitions, attested by justices of the peace and 
clerks in holy orders; which marvels were generally held to be 
portents of something or another far more wonderful than singing 
mermaids. Not many years later, in 1648, a small quarto volume 
was published under the elaborate title of ‘The Devil seen at St. 
Albans. Being a True Relation how the Devil was seen there ina 
Cellar, in the likeness of a Ram; and how a Butcher came and cut 
his Throat, and sold some of it, and dressed the rest for him, 
inviting many to supper, who ate of it. Attested by divers letters 
of men of very good credit in this Towne. Printed for confutation 
of those that believe there are no such things as Spirits or Devils.’ 
The title leaves us in some uncertainty as to how much of the 
supper was Devil, and how much Butcher; but no doubt the book 
served its purpose.' It was early in the eighteenth century that 
Epworth vicarage, the house of the Reverend Samuel Wesley, father 
of the founder of the great sect of Wesleyans, was haunted by a 
household spirit, or brownie, whom the children called Jeffrey. It 
seems to have afforded them a good deal of innocent amusement 
until the Reverend Samuel, irritated at one of the poor thing’s 
pranks, thoughtlessly exorcised it. So solemn a conjuration, 
addressed to poor Jeffrey, who was no more serious than the mid- 
summer fairies, seems cruelly disproportionate, It is like using a 


® Ancient Mysteries Described, by William Hone, 1823, 
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duck-gun to shoot humming-birds. The sailors’ yarns were 
commonplace compared with such gorgeous tales as these. 

There was little or no difference between the sailor of the Royal 
Navy andthe merchant seamen. A man might be serving on one of 
the adventurers’ barks under Drake or Frobisher for one voyage ; 
a year or two later he might be pressed for the navy. (The earliest 
commission for the impressment of seamen was issued by Edward III. 
in 1355; but the practice was older than that.) If the intermediate 
years had been spent on board a pirate ship, the circumstance was 
not considered seriously detrimental to his character. Sir William 
Monson found the task of suppressing piracy on the Irish coast 
much simplified by the presence of a score or so of ex-pirates among 
his crew. They were victims of an accident that might happen to 
any one at a time when every large ship sighted at sea was a 
probable foe, and every smaller one a possible prize. Indeed the law 
of nations was so little understood or regarded that it was never 
easy to decide exactly where fair-trading left off, and free-trading, 
otherwise piracy, began; while the boundary line between piracy 
and legitimate warfare seems to have been tacitly ignored. Protests 
were platonic; reprisals were the only certain means of obtaining 
redress. ‘ 

In the next century the sailor, like the landsman, became a 
politician. When Charles the First tried to arrest the five 
members in 1642, certain of the sea-captains and mariners went to 
Westminster to offer their services to Parliament. Some of them 
were called into the House and received its thanks for their good- 
will. Afterwards they seemed to have felt that their action 
required some explanation; so they set forth their views in a printed 
‘ Protestation.’? They declared that they came above bridge in 
order to protest against the act of the King, which appeared to 
them to threaten the dissolution of the House. 


We, who are always abroad, can best tell, no Government upon earth is com- 
parable to it, especially for keeping a crown upon a king’s head; for the procura- 
tion of the subject’s loyaltie ; for the flourishing of traflique and merchandizing 
(this kingdom’s right hand). . . . In vain it is for us to keep the narrow seas, if 
some go the way to lose the land. . . . Be pleased to understand ; although we have 
no churches, we say our prayers as well as you; and the same God you have at 
shore is ours at sea ; whom we will serve, although not so decentlie as we would, 
being for the most part of our daies restrained from a church to dwell upon the 
seas for your greater securitie. . . . But for our religion, king, and country, we do, 
and will, advance our colours against the world, 


It would be interesting to know who drafted this ‘ Protestation’ 
and who proposed the original offer of service to the Parliament ; 
but if it carries with it a faint suggestion of the sea-lawyer, at least 
it shows Jack ashore under a new aspect. 


© The British Fleet, Commander ©. N. Robinson, p. 417. 
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Throughout the whole of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the spirit of insubordination seems to have been present in the 
navy, in spite of the terrible severity of the punishments which 
failed to repress it. Until the year 1688, soldiers and mariners—the 
fighting service and the navigating service—were divided; it was 
found by experience that it was better to employ seamen instead of 
the ‘ freshwater soldiers ;’ but seamen were hard to come by, so the 
rule was not absolute. There were many reasons why the naval 
service was unpopular with the men. In 1627, Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges presented to the Duke of Buckingham a series of complaints 
from the men of the fleet.* They declared that they were used like 
dogs in the matter of clothing, food and medicines; scurvy was 
terribly prevalent. ‘ They had as lief be hanged as dealt with as 
they are.’ 

During the long struggle between the King and the Parliament 
the sailors, like their officers, were keen partizans. They generally 
took the side of the Parliament; which paid them more regularly, 
and treated them better than the King had ever done. Some of 
them seceded to the royal party in 1648, apparently in disgust at 
finding that they were expected, like the rest of the nation, to obey 
the orders of the soldier-politicians in whose hands all power was 
concentrated. Starvation and bad pay soon cooled their Royalist 
ardour and they rejoined the rest of the fleet, bringing their ships 
and a good many of their officers with them.‘ 

There is a pleasanter picture of the sailor of the Dutch wars in a 
story told by Pepys in his Diary: a story, moreover, which seems to 
have a genuine ring about it. On the last day of the Great Four 
Days’ Battle, fought off the North Foreland in June 1665, between 
the English fleet under Monk and Prince Rupert, and the Dutch 
under De Ruyter, Van Tromp, and Jan Evertszoon, Admiral Sir 
Christopher Myngs had been hit with a musket-ball in the throat 
(as was also Admiral Sir William Berkeley, in the same action). 
Holding the wound together with his fingers, he remained on deck 


till a second shot disabled him. He died a few days after the battle, — 


and Charles II., with a strange lack of feeling, allowed him to be 
carried to his grave almost unattended. The Admiralty was repre- 
sented at his funeral by Sir William Coventry, Commissioner, and 
Samuel Pepys, secretary to the Navy; and many seamen who had 
known and honoured the dead Admiral came to pay him the last 
homage of the fleet. Pepys speaks of it as a scene, 

One of the most romantique that ever I heard of in my life, and could not have 
believed, but that I did see it, which was this—about a dozen able, lusty proper 


men come to the coach side with tears in their eyes, and one of them that spoke 
for the rest began and says to Sir W. Coventry, ‘ We are here a dozen of us that 








* British Fleet, p. 415. 
* David Hannay, Short History of the Royal Navy, vol. i. p. 193. 
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have long known and loved and served our dead commander, Sir Christopher 
Myngs, and have now done the last office of laying him in the ground. We 
would be glad we had any other to offer after him, and in revenge of him. All 
we have is our lives; if you will please to get His Royal Highness to give us a 
fire-ship among us all, here is a dozen of us, out of all which choose you one to be 
commander, and the rest of us, whoever he is, will serve him ; and, if possible, do 
that that shall show our memory of our dead commander,’ 


Apparently their request was not granted.* 

I do not know if that story is more honourable to the dead 
admiral or the men who mourned him; but the navy is fortunate 
that has many such records. 

The old naval service was always unpopular among seafaring men. 
When young Horatio Nelson returned in 1772 from a voyage to the 
West Indies in a merchantman, it is recorded that he brought with 
him a sovereign contempt for the Royal Navy. The prejudice was 
general ; and one result was, that the press-gang became a necessity. 
It was always recognised as an evil necessity; but the imperative 
needs of the nation outweighed private hardships and individual 
wrongs. The pressed men seem almost invariably to have done 
their duty in action ; but discipline suffered by the introduction of 
crowds of seamen who were forced to serve the State against their 
will; it suffered still more when untrained, unwilling landsmen 
were sent on board the king’s ships. The system of extravagant 
bounties introduced another most undesirable class of men into the 
navy; and the reputation of good seamen suffered by the ill 
behaviour of the thieves, loafers, and characterless men who swarmed 
amongst them. It is recorded that in some cases the bounty 
amounted to as much as 70/.; and there was little exaggeration in 
the story of the big boatswain who held up a starveling cockney by 
the scruff of his neck and exhibited him to his shipmates as ‘a chap 
that cost a guinea a pound.’ It is worthy of notice that Richard 
Parker, the ringleader of the Mutiny at the Nore, was a bounty- 
man, who accepted the bounty money to avoid being committed by 
the Edinburgh magistrates on a charge of fraud. No doubt the 
influx of bad characters and men who were made sailors against 
their will rendered his task of agitation easy; but good men and 
bad alike had their grievances. Complaints had been made to Earl 
Howe, the Commander-in-Chief, but anonymously, for fear of punish- 
ment. By the 22nd Article of War, it was provided ‘that any 
person in the fleet who had cause of complaint should quietly make 
the same known to his captain or commander-in-chief.’ But the 
men were afraid to sign their complaints, and Earl Howe disregarded 
them. The chief grievance was the rate of pay, which had not 
been increased since the reign of Charles the Second ; and they 
also complained of the insufficiency of their rations, Both complaints 


* David Hannay, Short History of the Royal Navy, vol. i. p. 362. 
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are endorsed by Captain E. P. Brenton in his Naval History ; as he 
was a lieutenant on board the Agamemnon when the crew of that 
ship mutinied in Yarmouth Roads, he was in a position to know 
how far they were justified. 

When the men found that their unsigned memorials were 
ignored, they tried ‘round robins ’ with no better success ; and then 
they were ripe for mutiny, with or without Richard Parker. In 
their first public declaration after the outbreak at Spithead, they 
declared that -‘they would not weigh anchor until their just 
demands were complied with; unless the enemy’s fleet should put 
to sea; in which case they would go out and fight them, and then 
return to port, and renew their complaints.’ It is impossible to 
withhold sympathy from men who urged a plea so just in a manner 
so temperate ; and their complaints were justified by the immediate 
redress of their grievances. 

It would be easy to multiply stock anecdotes of the sailor’s 
courage, his generosity, his quaint conceits, his curiously fascinating 
eccentricities ; but they would be out of place in so brief a sketch as 
this. He was always a popular character, and was too often depicted 
in his most popular aspect ;‘as the gull with a pocket full of money, 
who came ashore in order to give thrifty landsmen an opportunity 
of annexing his hard-earned prize-money; and then selling him, 
drunk, to the press-gang, who took him to sea again to earn more. 
Tipsy Jack, flinging his money away royally, and standing treat to 
all who asked, was always a favourite; but sober, hardworking Jack 
at sea, or broken-down Jack, maimed and useless, money, health and 
merriment gone, interested nobody. The whole country sang the 
sailor’s praises ; but it was nobody’s business to improve the condi- 
tions of his life at sea, or to protect him against lovely Nan and the 
rest of the leeches who fastened on him as soon as he set foot on 
shore. Here is one last extract from the Plymouth Report in the 
Naval Chronicle of 1799 :—‘ Previous to the sailing of that lucky 
ship the Spitfire, 20 guns, Captain Seymour, J. Hawker, Esq., agent, 
paid the foremast men near 40/. each. One of the crew spent the 
whole in two days and got in debt to his landlady fifteen guineas.’ 
More than fifty pounds in two days! yet it was nobody’s business to 
overhaul that landlady’s accounts. 

Of the qualities that made the sailor what he was the country 
knew little, and apparently cared less. The patient endurance that 
enabled him to do his duty aloft, wet, cold, and often hungry, in 
the teeth of an icy winter gale; the iron nerve that held him steady 
and dutiful, serving his gun while the raking broadside strewed the 
wrecked gun-deck with fragments of poor humanity, like the 
splashed offal of the shambles ; these were ignored in the age which 
was distinguished for polite artificiality. The public only cared 
to know the sailor in the brief hours of merry madness which too 
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often summed up all he knew of life ashore, of home or friends. 
They drew him and wrote of him as a grinning zany, a brawling 
ruffian, a blatant boaster, or a maudlin sentimentalist; no doubt he 
was each and all of these things on occasions ; but he was something 
more. Prickly to handle, difficult to rule, he was unconquerable 
when well led. He knew and kept the laws of the sea, while often 
ignorant and defiant of the laws of the land. Faithful to his friends, 
he was terrible to his foes, yet merciful in victory, He was content 
to live like a dog and die like a hero for poor pay and the chance of 
prize-money. Ill fed, ill paid, often ill used and generally ill 
educated, he was yet a most valuable citizen, who did the nation’s 
work with singular thoroughness. Surely no class of men deserved 
better of their country than those who won for it the dominion of 
the sea, 
W. J. FLETCHER. 
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THE MAIOLICA OF SIENA 


In the South Kensington Museum there is a certain blue plate, « 
porcelan, a piece of rare beauty known to all English lovers of 
maiolica, which bears on the reverse the inscription ‘ fatai Siena da 
M° Benedetto” But whoever, out of the many who have paused to 
admire it, has been led to make search, whether in official catalogues 
or in treatises of maiolica, for knowledge of the great master who 
made the plate, or for some satisfactory account of the pottery 
whence it came, has found but little to satisfy his curiosity. 

Some authorities, like Signor Urbani de Gheltof, tell us that no 
fabbrica of artistic wares ever existed in the hill-set Tuscan town. 
They would have us believe that Siena pottery is a kind of 
Mrs. Harris of maiolica. Others, amongst whom are patriotic 
Faentines like Professor Argnani, full of that mwnicipalismo which 
is so serious an obstacle to the increase of accurate knowledge upon 
subjects relating to Italian art and Italian history, declare that the 
pottery of Siena was merely a late-born child of Faenza, and that the 
parent deserves all the credit for what little work its short-lived 
offspring accomplished. Others again, more fair-minded, and 
possessing a wider knowledge, are convinced that Siena was indeed 
at one time an important centre of the art, and that in the Cin- 
quecento, several beautiful pieces were produced there; but of the 
origin and development of its pottery they have, they admit, but 
little to tell us, ‘Well-nigh all the history we have of the early 
artistic pottery of Siena,’ says Mr. Drury Fortnum, ‘may be read 
upon the specimens of her produce preserved in our museums and 
private collections.’ And he adds the suggestion that her fabbrica 
owed its existence to Cafaggiolo ! 

The present writer being engaged in research in Siena, and 
having already some grounds for believing that her pottery deserved 
a higher place amongst the important fabbriche of maiolica than has 
hitherto been accorded to it, determined to make search for further 
documentary evidence in regard to its history. The results of his 
investigations have been greater than he had dared tohope for.'! He is 


* My learned friend, the Cavaliere Alessandro Lisini, Keeper of the Sienese 
Archives, has given me most generous assistance in my search. 
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now able to give a tolerably connected account of the Siena pottery, 
and to show that it did not only produce pieces of high merit, but 
that it was one of the most ancient as well as one of the most productive 
in Italy. Inthe light of the new knowledge, Maestro Benedetto is 
something more than a mere name, and other great artists like 
Giulio d’ Urbino are seen in clearer outline, the origin and history of 
certain processes are better understood, and several problems con- 
nected with the story of this beautiful art are brought a little nearer 
to a solution. 


The pottery of Siena has along history. As early as the thirteenth 
century it was already a subject of legislation. In the Statute of 
1262 it is provided that the Potesta shall see to it that ‘nullus 
Senensis, infra muros civitatis, habeat vel teneat aliquam forna- 
cem, in qua aliqua vasa coquuntur, videlicet coppi, wreei, et 
teghie, et pignatti, vel aliqua vasa.’ From which we gather that 
the Signory of Siena in the thirteenth century was much less indulgent 
than the Chelsea Vestry of the nineteenth, which permitted Mr. De 
Morgan to have a furnace in the cellars of his private house, with 
results which were disastrous, but not surprising. 

The Sienese authorities would seem, however, soon to have 
repented of their rigour. For but half a century after this statute 
became law we find the names of several potters of various classes, 
coppai, orciolai, and pignattai, who had manufactories in the 
city, and in another fifty years the representatives of the art within 
its walls had become a goodly company. In the Book of the 
Capitudini of the Arts for 1363, a book in which were registered 
the names of the members of the trade-guilds which were subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Tribunale della Mercanzia, we find the names 
of thirty-three potters—that is to say, a list of nineteen followed by 
another list of fourteen. It has been suggested, and I think with 
reason, that the nineteen were the makers of the finer kinds of ware, 
whilst the fifteen made the vessels of coarser quality for less 
honourable uses. 

That fine wares were produced in Siena at an early date is certain. 
In Sienese paintings of the Trecento we find several representations 
of pilgrims’ bottles and boccali, of good shape and decorated with 
paintings. As an example of these let me mention Duccio’s 
‘Marriage in Cana,’ one of the thirty-six pictures which form a part 
of the great altar-piece that he painted for the Duomo of Siena in 
1310. And in a document, in the Archivio, of as early date as 
1298, we find references to glazed and painted wares. Some frag- 
ments, too, of early glazed pottery, resembling the early pieces at 
Parma and Faenza, have come to light from time to time, though no 
systematic search has been made for them. And it is only reason- 
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able to conclude that they were of local origin. Here all the materials 
were ready to hand. Hither potters came from other cities to 
procure the argillaceous earth necessary for making the earlier 
mezza-maiolica. Here in the eighty years that followed the battle 
of Montaperti, a great art movement was in progress, the influence of 
which can be traced in the articles of the commonest use, belonging 
to that age, that still remain to us. 

From 1260 to 1348, the year of the great plague, Siena was 
perhaps the most important art centre in Italy. Under the rule of 
the Nove the citizens grew prosperous, and the arts flourished. 
Architects and sculptors like Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano, Lando di 
Pietro and Lorenzo Maitani, the maker of the Duomo of Orvieto, 
were employed upon her cathedral. Duccio, Simone Martini, the 
Lorenzetti, and a hundred other artists, painted her altar-pieces, and 
frescoed the walls of church and palace. Miniaturists like Niccold 
di Ser Sozzi ? illuminated with exquisite art the books of the Duomo 
and the Commune. 

And in those days art was no mere ministrant to the luxury of 
the rich and well-to-do. She did not scorn to fashion articles for 
humble uses of humble folk. Is it then likely that in a city which 
at that time was in the van of artistic progress, in a place, too, 
where the materials for making the finer kinds of ware were so easily 
procurable, the fictile artists were unaffected by the great art impulse 
that was stirring in every quarter of the city? It is true that the 
fragments of mezza-maiolica that have been found there are few 
in number. But no systematic search has been made for them. 
And in Siena, moreover, there is no local museum, There is no 
person whose special business it is to gather together into one place 
such objects of art, other than pictures, as may be discovered in the 
neighbourhood. Over and over again when pottery, or coins, or 
marbles are brought to light, by plough or spade or pick, the 
contadino, or the builder’s labourer, eluding the Government officials, 
succeeds in disposing of such things to small dealers who, in their 
turn, sell them to the passing tourist. And in this way many 
valuable relics of old Siena have been wafted away to the ends of the 
earth. 

Moreover, whilst the city can boast distinguished archivists and 
historians of learning, who are throwing light upon every period of 
her history, there is no one of her sons who has made the local 
pottery ware a special subject of study. No Sienese has tried to do 
for his native place what Professors Malagola and Argnani have done 
for Faenza. I am convinced that if such excavations were made at 
Siena as have been made in the Emilian city, they would yield most 


? Niccold died in 1363. The ‘ Assumption’ that he executed in the Caleffo dell’ 
Assunta (Arch. delle Riformazioni, Siena) is one of the most beautiful examples of 
miniature painting that that age produced. 
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interesting results. For documents are revealing to us more and 
more the importance and the number of the Sienese potteries, 


After the commencement of the fifteenth century, the word 
orciolaio occurs with great frequency in the local archives. At this 
time Siena was on very friendly terms with Montelupo,’ and this 
friendship between the two cities was, no doubt, very advantageous 
to the progress of the ceramic art. For however unprogressive and 
decadent the ancient pottery of Montelupo may have become in later 
times, in the early Cinquecento it was still one of the most important 
centres, perhaps the most important centre, for the production of 
glazed wares. And lovers of maiolica should not allow themselves to 
be so far prejudiced by the weird ugliness of her later productions 
as to deny to the time-honoured parent of the potteries of Florence 
and Oafaggiolo her due meed of credit. 

Amongst the orciolai mentioned in public documents in this age 
we find in 1403 a Lorenzo di Giacomo,‘ who was given a house in 
the neighbourhood of the Servi by Cristofano di Binduccio, a painter 
who held a high position in his art ; a Niccold di Bettino, nicknamed 
‘Tl Terroso;’* and a Mariano d’ Andrea di Giovanni,’ who in 1429 
had his bottega in the contrada of San Marco, hard by the little 
church of Santa Lucia, and was thus a forerunner of those two great 
Sienese artists Pietro and Niccold di Lorenzo Mezzaburroni, who were 
at work here in 1488, and of Maestro Benedetto, who, some fifteen 
years after that date, set up his bottega at the same spot. There is 
also mentioned a Georgio d’ Andrea who, as Cavaliere Lisini surmises, 
was perhaps the father of that Cecco di Giorgio whose statues in 
terra-cotta are well known in Tuscany. 

So numerous did the potters of Siena become, that after the 
middle of the century, they were, as we shall presently see, more 
than sufficient to supply the needs of the city and the country 
round. And it was this state of things, no doubt, that led some of 
them to seek employment in some of the towns east of the Apen- 
nines. In 1462 a Sienese artist, Ventura di Maestro Simone 
de’ Piccolomini, left his native city to establish himself at Pesaro. 
From a document quoted by Passeri’ we learn that he entered into 

* In the year 1422 the Commune of Montelupo, in token of their love and friend- 
ship for a neighbour city, sent to the Signory of Siena a tame wolf. ‘Et quamvis,’ 
they wrote, ‘hoc animal ex sui natura ferox et immane sit, nichilominus lupus iste 
plusquam catulus mansuetus et domesticus est.’ In Siena in those times, as in Rome 
to-day, a wolf, symbolising the fabled origin of the city, was always kept at the public 
expense, 

* Arch. di Stato, Siena. Perg. di 8. Raimondo. 

5 Tbid. Biccherna, 1423-4, f. 2 t. 


* Ibid. Libro della Compagnia di 8. Lucia, 1. 1,f.3t. See also Mise. Stor. 
Senese, vol. v. p. 150. 


* Passeri, ‘Istorie delle Pitture in Maiolica fatta in Pesaro,’ in Zstorie delle 
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partnership with Matteo di Raniere da Cagli for the purpose of taking 
over and developing a pottery there. With this object the partners 
borrowed 270 ducats. And this was so large a sum for those days, 
that it would seem to be probable that, as Passeri argues, Ventura 
and Raniere had it in mind to put down an entirely new and 
expensive plant with the object of developing some new process. 
The historian of the maiolica of Pesaro contends that it was at this 
time that the use of the stanniferous enamel was introduced into 
Pesaro. Shortly after this, in 1463, we find Ventura purchasing a 
considerable quantity of silicious earth from Lake Trasimene, for 
use in the glazing of his wares. 

But this emigration of some of their craft did not mitigate 
much the severity of the competition, and, in 1476, the potters of 
Siena sought and obtained relief from it in other ways. They pre- 
sented a petition to the Signory asking for protection against foreign 
competition. In stating their case they pointed out that there were 
sixteen botteghe of the art in the city, all well established and with 
good masters, which could furnish much more wares than were 
required for the needs of Siena and its neighbouring towns. They 
asked that a heavy duty should be placed on all pottery coming into 
the city. Only one class of goods did they wish to be exempt, and 
that was maiorica, a term which in those days was applied only to 
the lustred wares of Valentia and Malaga. In this they closely 
followed their brothers at Venice, who, twenty years before, had 
succeeded in obtaining an ordinance which prohibited pottery of 
any kind being introduced into the Republic, save and except the 
true maiolica. 

The petition of the Sienese master potters was granted ;* and 
it was provided that should any one attempt to disregard their 
Privilegi he would have to pay double duty, and suffer the destruc- 
tion of his wares. Protected in this way, the Sienese fabbriche 
rapidly developed, and in 1483 there was an entire street of the city 
inhabited by orciolat. 

But though the local potters thus appealed for protection against 
the competition of their fellow-craftsmen of neighbouring cities, it 
was not for the reason that their productions were at all inferior 
in artistic quality to those of the best of their rivals. The cause 
of this appeal is rather to be traced to that firm faith in the 
efficacy of protective measures as an unfailing remedy for almost 
all social ills, which was so firmly held by the citizens of the 
Italian Republics. For in the eighth and ninth decades of the 
Quattrocento, long before any foreign potters came to settle in their 


Fabbriche di Maioliche Metawrensi Sc. Raccolta a cura di Giuliano Vancolini, Pesaro, 
1879, vol. i. cap. x. pp. 37, 38. 

* Nuovi Documenti per la Storia dell Arte Sencse. Raccolta da 8. Borghesi e 
L. Banchi. Siena, Torrini, 1898, pp. 248, 249. 
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city, native craftsmen were already engaged in producing consummate 
examples of the fictile art. It was not, in fact, until 1498, at a time 
when the ceramic artists of Italy were becoming more nomadic than 
ever in their habits, that we find foreigners at work in the Sienese 


‘botteghe. But the tiles for the oratorio of S. Caterina in Fonte- 


branda had already been commenced in 1480; and in 1488 two 
Sienese made the beautiful ambrogette that are still to be seen in the 
Bichi chapel in 8. Agostino. 

These tiles of the Bichi chapel are among the a beautiful 
produced by the Italian fabbriche of the Renaissance. They were 
the work of two Sienese artists, Pietro and Niccold di Lorenzo 
Mazzaburroni. The documentary evidence as to their authorship 
and date is quite unimpeachable. They were made but a few 
months later than the earliest existing tiles of this class produced by 
any Faentine artist. Adorned with leaves and trophies, they are 
ancestors in the direct line of the ambrogette of the Palazzo del 
Magnifico. And this later pavement, as we shall presently see, did 
not owe as much as has been supposed to foreign influence. It is 
probable, on the other hand, that the first known fabbrica of artistic 
tiles in Faenza was founded by potters from the neighbourhood of 
Siena who had emigrated to the Emilian city. The earliest Faentine 
ambrogette of any artistic importance are those which adorn the 
chapel of S. Sebastiano in the church of San Petronio at Bologna. 
They were made by a family then working in Faenza of the name of 
Bettini. Now whilst at Faenza this cognomen is not to be found in 
any public document of an earlier date than 1480, in Siena and 
its neighbouring towns it was from early days a well-known name, 
borne by a noble family of the Tuscan city. Moreover, we know 
that certain of the Bettini, a branch presumably of the Sienese 
family, had a pottery at Asciano, near Siena, early in the Quattro- 
cento. It is, then, probable, I do not say proven, that the Bettini 
of Faenza were immigrants from Siena, who, driven from their native 
country by stress of competition, like Ventura di Maestro Simone, 
had sought employment east of the Apennines. 

The manufacture of ambrogette at Siena continued to develop in 
the early years of the following century. In 1502 and 1504 more 
quadrette and tondi were made for the Oratorio of S. Caterina in 
Fontebranda. In 1509 the tiled pavement in the Palazzo del 
Magnifico was commenced. And in 1513 the Piccolomini chapel at 
S. Francesco was similarly adorned. Many other churches and 
palaces of the city were made beautiful by these ambrogette. Alas! 
but few of them now remain in the places for which they were made. 


® The contract is to be found in vol. xxxviii. of the Abate Galgano Bichi’s MS. 
History of the Bichi Family in the private archives of the Bichi-Ruspoli Forteguerri 
at Siena. It is quoted in the Misc. Stor, Sen. vol. iv. p.124. The actual date of the 
contract is the 3rd of June, 1488, 
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In the course of years the majority have been destroyed, or stolen, 
or sold away. And until yesterday the Sienese, caring, for the most 
part, but little for the artistic prestige of their city, were content 
that the ambrogette themselves, as well as the artists who made them, 
should alike be forgotten, and that the very name of Siena should be - 
removed from the roll of the great Italian fabbriche of maiolica. 





And as artists who had gone forth from their town had carried 
the knowledge of new processes to the cities of Eastern Italy, so the 
Sienese in their turn were ready to welcome craftsmen who came to 
them from Faenza and the Urbinate. In the year 1498 we find a 
certain Evangelista di Michele ‘ pictor vasorum’ of Faenza, together 
with Tommaso his brother, at work in Siena, These two brothers 
were perhaps from the pottery of Maestro Niccold of Faenza. At 
any rate we learn from the documents cited by Professor Malagola'° 
that two artists bearing the names of Evangelista and Tommaso were 
at work in Maestro Niccold’s botteya a few years before these two 
brothers settled in the Tuscan city. Another Faentine artist was 
Marcantonio di Giovanni Andrea Tonduzzi. He rose to a position of 
some importance in the art, and in 1528 he was one of the com- 
mission appointed by the master-potters to frame the new statute. 
But soon he fell into disgrace, and two years later he was condemned 
on a charge of homicide. Two other artists from Faenza figure in 
the case, which ended in the defendant being let off with a fine of 
five scudi. 

A more reputable Faentine was that Maestro Benedetto whose 
name always recalls sensations of pleasure to English connoisseurs of 
maiolica. In the archives of his native city nothing is to be found 
concerning this artist or his family. The first mention of him 
occurs in his own sworn declaration’’ in connexion with a Sienese 
assessment of the year 1509. We learn from it that his father was 
a certain Giorgio of Faenza, and that Benedetto had then been 
resident in the Tuscan city for at least six years. He was the 
possessor of a half-share in a house and bottega in the piazza of San 
Marco, near the church of Santa Lucia, a locality in which, as we 
have seen, ceramic artists had lived and worked for several genera- 
tions. It does not appear that up to then he had prospered greatly, 
for he still owed a considerable sum of money which he had received 
as a loan to enable him to purchase his share in the bottega and 
house. 

In October 1510 he was made a member of the Compagnia of 






'° Argnani, Professor Federigo, Il Rinascimento delle Ceramiche Majolicate in 
Faenza, con Appendici di Documenti inediti forniti dal Prof. Carlo Malagola, Faenza, 
Montanari, 1898, vol. i. pp. 289, 290. 

" Arch, di Stato, Siena. Lira di 8, Marco, vol. ci. ann. 1509. 
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Santa Lucia,’ a religious guild, a kind of sick and burial club, which 
for centuries was an association of some importance in Siena, And 
it is in the books of this guild that is to be found most of the 
documentary evidence relating to him. He must soon have 
succeeded in winning the confidence of the brothers of the Com- 
pagnia; as, but a year after his election to membership, he was 
chosen for the office of sacristan,'* and twelve months later he was 
placed upon its council. He continued to be one of its leading 
members. Thrice was he chosen for the office of sacristan,'* twice 
was he councillor, twice one of the two infermieri of the guild, and 
lastly, in 1521-22, he held the highest office of all, having been 
elected one of its consuls. After this we find no further record 
of him. 

This new evidence in regard to Maestro Benedetto, inasmuch as 
it establishes the fact that he was a native of Faenza, if taken by 
itself, would seem to confirm Argnani’s views upon the question of 
the origin and early history of the Siena pottery. But the evidence 
that I have brought forward in regard to the development of the 
ceramic industry at Siena must be taken in its entirety. And if it is 
all fairly considered, it will, I think, be admitted that it completely 
destroys the theories of the Faentine professor. 

It is certain that in Maestro Benedetto’s day there were several 
great artists at work in the numerous botteghe of the Tuscan town, 
and that a large majority of these were native vasai who had been 
taught by great Sienese masters like the Mazzaburroni. Maestro 
Benedetto’s prominence is due to the fact that, of all the beautiful 
pieces of Siena ware that have survived to our day, the only one of 
them that bears a full signature has preserved his name. Other 
contemporary artists of equal powers produced works on which are to 
be found only untranslatable marks, and so their names have passed 
into oblivion. 

Nor in the Cinquecento, when, as I have said, ceramic artists led 
a wandering life, were the Faentines the only foreign potters who 
worked in Siena, Hither came also artists from the Urbinate. 
And amongst these was that Giulio da Urbino of whom Vasari 
speaks with such enthusiasm. We learn from the Aretine biographer 
that he was a most excellent master, and skilled in making all the 
finer kinds of ware. His pieces, we are told, were beautifully 
painted and had a glaze of extraordinary purity. He mentions as 
worthy of especial praise the quadretti and tondi that he made for 
pavements. 

This master is almost unnoticed by writers on maiolica, and I am 


2 Arch. di Stato, Siena. ‘Libro delle deliberazioni della Compagnia di §. Lucia,’ 
l. iv. f, 47u.: ‘ Fu obtenuto e solenemente deliberato per lupini xiiij‘bianchi uno nero 
in contrario disponenti che Benedetto di... da Faenzia, vaxaio, in su la piaza di 
San Marcho fusse de’ nostri fratelli. A di viij di Dicembre fe’ l’entrata solenemente.’ 
3 MS, cit. f. 51 t. “MS cit. ff. 51 t., 56, 61 t. 
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not aware that a single piece has been assigned to him in any recog- 
nised treatise on the art. And yet in a well-known collection there 
is a beautiful, though sadly injured, specimen of his handiwork. 
In the museum at Bologna is a large brocca on which is represented 
the story of Scilla. In the background is seen the fortress of 
Megara with its bastioned wall. Minos and his knights are riding 
towards the machicolated gate-tower, from the top of which Scilla is 
looking down upon the young king, her eyes filled with desire. The 
whole scene is rendered with great vigour. The picture is full of 
movement, and is excellent in colour. And at the same time it is 
admirably adapted to its purpose as a ceramic decoration. It is just 
the kind of work that we should naturally expect from the hand of a 
brilliant young follower of Orazio Fontana. 

The piece bears two inscriptions which, hitherto, would seem to 
have passed unnoticed. The one reads as follows: ‘1535. Iulio da 
Urbino, in botega di Mastro Alessandro in Arimini.’ The other 
inscription has suffered some slight injury, but this much is clear: 
‘15... De Silla, inamorata de Minos, VIII de Oudio.’ The last 
three words refer, of course, to the fact that the story of Scilla is to 
be found in the eighth book of the Metamorphoses, a poem from 
which ceramic artists of the Renaissance not infrequently chose their 
subjects for paintings. These inscriptions form the earliest record 
that we have of Giulio da Urbino. 

We next find him working in 1547, at Siena, where he suffered 
imprisonment for some minor offence. It is possible that there he 
may have made some ambrogette for the Oratorio of S. Caterina, as 
the pavement there was continually being repaired. And some of 
the tiles certainly do suggest the influence of Urbino—not so much 
in design as in the character of their backgrounds. 

It must have been several years after this that he entered the 
service of Alfonso the Second of Ferrara, and made for that prince 
the beautiful pieces of which Vasari speaks. Campori tells us that 
in such books of accounts of the Estes as still exist, Giulio’s name 
occurs only once, and then he is found working, not for Alfonso at 
Ferrara, but for Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, that great patron of 
maiolica at Tivoli. It would require much stronger evidence than 
this to shake my faith in Vasari’s statements in regard to the 
Urbinate artist. Vasari was a contemporary of Giulio. He would 
seem to have known him personally; and his notice of the master 
reads like the eulogy of a friend. And inasmuch as Giulio did not 
enter the service of Ippolito d’Este until 1569, a year after the second 
edition of the Lives was published, the theory that, through 
ignorance or carelessness, Vasari substituted the name of Alfonso for 
Ippolito does not seem to be a very tenable one. It is more reason- 
able to conclude that Giulio worked for Alfonso d’Este before 1568, 
and that after that date he entered the service of Cardinal Ippolito 
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at Tivoli. Perhaps it was he who produced a beautiful lustred vase 
in the Henderson collection, made in imitation of the maiolica of 
Valencia, which bears on one side the inscription: ‘ J//. Sor. Carde. 
Deste In Ur. Ro.’ 

Vasari evidently regarded Giulio as one of the greatest ceramic 
artists of the age, and there is no reason to doubt his judgment in 
this matter. Urbino, Rimini, Siena, Ferrara, Rome—in all these 
places the Urbinate practised his art. His wandering life may be 
regarded as a type of that which many other fictile artists followed. 
They went from place to place, influencing artists in the town they 
visited, bearing with them sometimes the secrets of new processes, 
and new designs, and in their turn learning somewhat, in this place 
or in that, from their more stationary brother artists. And of these 
wanderers some of the most distinguished practised their art at 
Siena. 

Another native of the Duchy of Urbino ‘who worked in Siena was 
a certain Fedele. He brought to the city the secret of the black 
glaze, as well as of a kind of péte-swr-paite process of which he 
claimed to be the inventor. He does not seem himself to have been, 
in the first place, a ceramic artist. In a petition he presented to the 
Signory of Siena in 1535 asking for a three years’ patent, he 
expressly stated that it was his intention to enter into partnership 
with some master-potter in order to develop his inventions. He 
wished, he said, to ‘lavorare diversi meschi sopra wu negro, et 
dorare e d’argentare a fuoco. ‘This,’ he told the authorities, ‘ was 
a thing that had not been done hitherto in their most noble city.’ 

In this document,’ then, we find Fedele mentioning three distinct 
processes. He speaks (1) of a black enamel. Upon this he proposes 
to make (2) a kind of raised work with diverse compounds, and 
afterwards (3) dorare e d’argentare a fuoco the pieces he had made. 
All this is easy to understand, except the words dorare and argen- 
tare. On the face of it they would seem to refer to the use of 
metallic lustre. If so, the word trovatore cannot apply to the 
third process, but only to the first; as in 1535 the lustre process 
had been practised in Italy for many years, and, amongst other 
places, in Siena itself. 

But it seems to me that these words dorare e d’argentare do not 
in this case refer to the lustre process at all. I think that in Fedele 
stands revealed the hitherto unknown artist who made certain pieces 
with a peculiar black glaze at Castel Durante and elsewhere, to which 
Raffaelli and Fortnum allude, and which are enriched not with the 
metallic lustre, but with gilding, and with subjects painted in oil 
colours. Of these wares, according to Raffaelli, there is a fine 
example in the library at Urbania adorned with portraits of a Count 
Maldini and his wife. Some of the pieces of this class, though not 

% Arch. di Stato, Siena. Balia, Deliberazioni, n. 92, c. 96. 
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all, are ornamented with work in relief, and it is to this péte-sur- 
pate process that Fedele referred when he spoke of working with 
certain meschi over a black ground. 

We see, then, that the Faentines were not the only foreign 
artists that came to Siena. In its flourishing time as a centre of 
ceramic manufacture, artists from Urbino were also at work in her 
botteghe. Moreover the foreign masters in the city were never more 
than a small fraction of the makers of artistic wares resident within 
her walls. Long before any Faentine came to Siena, the native potters 
had grown to be a large and important body producing artistic wares 
of the highest order. And the Sienese pottery continued to develop 
on its own lines throughout the first forty years of the Cinquecento. 
How important it was can be gathered from a study of the pro- 
ceedings connected with the compiling of the new Statute of the 
Art of 1528. We find, then, that there were sixteen capo-maestri as 
well as a number of lesser masters in the city; and of those capo- 
maestrt it appears that only one was a foreigner. When the com- 
mission appointed by the capo-maestri had prepared the statute, 
they summoned a mass meeting of the vasai and orciolai in the 
church of SS. Filippo e Giacomo della Abbadia Nuova, and there it 
was solemnly approved. So large had this industry become, that 
already in 1526 the officials of the Signory gave them permission to 
organise two great public fairs in the city every year, one on the 
feast of St. Mark, and the other on the feast of St. Philip and 
St. James. 

The character of the wares that were produced in the botteghe 
of native artists is illustrated by a document of the year 1520 that 
now lies before me. It is an inventory of the bottega of a Sienese 
master, a certain Giovan Battista di Luca. He does not seem to 
have held any high position amongst the local craftsmen. But the 
inventory proves that artistic wares were made at his fabbrica on a 
large scale. In it are included nearly a hundred and fifty pieces 
already glazed and painted, as well as a pavement of ambrogette, 
‘cottt et dipenti. In addition to these, there are mentioned over 
four hundred unfinished pieces, in different stages of manufacture, 
and a considerable stock of tools, colours, and vessels of manufacture. 
Amongst the finished goods are glazed and decorated pieces of all 
kinds. We find here the large plates with their richly painted 
borders, the alborelli or medicinal jars, the scodelle and tazzoni, the 
painted tiles or ambrogette. It would appear, then, from this 
inventory, that this Sienese master, a contemporary and neighbour 
of Maestro Benedetto, was producing wares of the same class as his 
foreign rivals and in large quantities. And we know from other 
documents that the local masters were infinitely more numerous 
than the potters from Faenza and Urbino, and held higher positions, 
too, in the local art guild. 
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How eager some of the Sienese were to improve the quality of 
the wares is well illustrated by a passage from a reliable con- 
temporary historian, which tells of a pilgrimage made by a local 
artist to the Mecca of the true maiolica. Galgano de Belforte, a 
potter of Siena, anxious to discover the secret of the metallic lustre 
which adorned the Hispano-Moorish pottery, set out for Spain on a 
voyage of discovery. On arriving at Valentia he secured the co- 
operation of a merchant compatriot, Battista Bulgarino, and with his 
aid ‘disguised in vile apparel’ he obtained employment under a 
master potter. There, by using well his opportunities, he succeeded 
in finding out all his master’s trade secrets. And, having accom- 
plished his purpose, in 1514 he returned rejoicing to his native city. 
‘ Galganus,’ says Tizio, writing under that year, ‘Senam mense hoc 
martio reversus est.’ 1 

Thus we see that the lustre process was known in Siena at a very 
early date, and that this method of enrichment was not practised 
only at Gubbio and Diruta as some have sought to prove. The 
Sienese masters, in fact, were in nothing behind the potters of other 
cities. Foreign artists, it is true, were employed there. But in 
this respect Siena differed not at all from the other great centres 
of the ceramic art. The master-potters of all the great Italian 
potteries were anxious to improve the quality of their wares, to 
employ new processes, to adopt the latest improvements. The 
ceramic artists of this period were willing to place themselves and 
their secrets at the disposal of the highest bidder. For these reasons 
a new process, or an improvement in an old process, adopted in one 
city almost simultaneously made its appearance in another. 

And what is true of processes is true also of designs. Owing 
largely to the influence of sculptors and painters, designs of certain 
kinds became fashionable from time to time with ceramic artists. 
Grotesche, for example, are to be found in the products of several 
potteries in the early years of the Cinquecento. Professor Argnani, 
finding that some of the plates of Faenza are decorated with designs 
of this character, at once attributes to the fabbriche of his native 
city all pieces adorned with grotesche. But the connoisseur who 
takes a wider view cannot admit the claim. At Cafaggiolo, to take 
but one example, plates were produced with grotesche painted on 
their wide borders. But neither Signor Milanesi nor the Cavaliere 
Gaetano Guasti has found mention of a single Faentine artist in any 
of the documents relating to the private fabbrica there. All the 
works at Cafaggiolo were produced by, or under the direction of, one 
family, the Fattorini, and that family did not owe its origin to 
Faenza. 

To Siena, it is true, came several Faentine artists. But it is not 
at all necessary to assume that the grotesche were imported by them 


16 Tizio, tom. vii. p. 484, anno 1514, 
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from their native town. Nor is it at all certain that the trofe: on 
the Sienese tiles were introduced from Urbino. Similar causes acting 
upon similar temperaments produce similar results. This may seem 
to be a truism, but it needs to be borne in mind continually by the 
art historian as well as by the comparative mythologist. The use of 
these forms was one manifestation of a general movement in decorative 
design, in which Siena was certainly not behind any other art centre. 
Already in the middle of the Quattrocento, under the influence of 
that consummate artist Antonio Federighi, Sienese sculptors had begun 
to carve grotesche and trofet of singular beauty. And Federighi was 
followed by Marrina, one of the greatest masters of this class of design 
that the modern world has seen. Between 1500 and 1514 this artist 
was carving both trophies and grotesques on frieze and pilaster in the 
churches and palaces of the city. And it is probable that the local 
ceramic artists were as much influenced by his works at 8. Francesco, 
the Duomo, 8. Martino and Fontebranda, as by any works of foreign 
artists. For no decorative forms are more suggestive, none more 
adaptable than these. They are just of the kind that a young student 
of design would feel tempted to draw. I maintain, then, that the 
nomadic potters from Faenza and Urbino did not initiate in Siena 
this movement in ceramic design, they merely helped to carry on a 
movement that had commenced long before their arrival, some mani- 
festations of which are to be seen in the early tiles of the Bichi 
chapel. 


For many years Siena continued to be an important centre of the 
ceramic industry. Froma document of the year 1565 we gather that 
at that time a certain Maestro Panduccio del fu Pasquino dei Pan- 
ducci, rector of the University, was head of the art. And the local 
fabbriche continued to be active until the close of the century. In 
1600 a certain Girolamo di Marco Gioschi almost entirely re-tiled the 
Oratorio of S. Caterina. It is obvious that by this time the pottery 
of Siena was already in its decadence ; as the makers of these tiles 
were content merely to copy the old designs. In several cases the 
very dates on the earlier ambrogette are reproduced. It was not long 
after this that the manufacture of artistic pottery altogether ceased 
in the city. 

There have been two subsequent revivals of the ceramic art in 
Siena. The first was under Ferdinando Maria Campani in the 
eighteenth century. This artist took his designs from Marcantonio’s 
drawings, and from the works of the Caracci. He was the greatest 
ceramic painter of his time, and succeeded in producing some fine 
pieces, one of which is at South Kensington. 

The second revival took place in the present century under 
Bernardino Pepi, a chemist of Siena. The good Pepi was accustomed 
to relate that he was inspired with the idea of attempting to revive the 
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lost art of maiolica on the feast of St. Anthony of Padua, in 1847, as 
he was hearing mass in the church of S. Francesco. Unfortunately, 
a project that began under such excellent auspices, and was at one 
time attended with considerable success, had a very evil result. 
Signor Pepi succeeded indeed in copying the old ambrogette, and he 
himself always honestly sold his wares as modern imitations. But 
certain dealers in Siena and other places were not so scrupulous. 
They succeeded in palming off some of his tiles as real ambrogette of 
the Renaissance, not merely on the guileless tourist, but on connois- 
seurs of some reputation. And now that Signor Pepi is no more, this 
fraudulent traffic still continues. But a short time ago, a well-known 
Sienese dealer offered me a large number of these ambrogette, which 
he declared were a portion of the pavement removed from the Palazzo 
del Magnifico. So brazen had the rogue grown in the course of a 
career of successful imposture, that he had not taken the trouble to 
chip or deface any of the tiles, or in any way to blur their flawless 
glossiness. They were just as spick and span as on the day when they 
left Bernardino Pepi’s fabbrica. Both Pepi’s manufactory and another 
that grew up in Siena some twenty years ago have now entirely 
disappeared ; but there are still a number of their productions to be 
seen in bric-a-brac shops in Florence and Siena. 

Thus the great pottery of Siena, after a long and glorious life, 
which closed in the seventeenth century, and two subsequent re- 
incarnations in later ages, seems to have come at last to an 
ignominious end. Artistic energy in the city is now taking a 
different direction. Much carved woodwork and iron gates of good 
design are produced within her walls, and some of her sons succeed 
in manufacturing small triptychs }‘di Benvenuto di Giovanni,’ 
panels ‘di Matteo da Siena,’ and book covers and cassoni ‘del 
Quattrocento,’ which in some cases are so excellently done that they 
have deceived the very elect, the apostles of the new art teaching. 


The pottery of Siena was not, we have seen, a late-born child of 
Cafaggiolo and Faenza: it had a very ancient origin. Perhaps, in 
the first place, its potters came from Asciano, where there had been, 
since Roman times, an off-shoot of the great fabbrica of Arretium. 
In the Quattrocento, artists from Siena, like Ventura di Maestro 
Simone, driven out by stress of competition, went eastwards to intro- 
duce new processes into the ancient fabbriche of Emilia and the 
Marches. ‘At the same period Siena became more and more the 
centre for the production of artistic wares. Towards the close of the 
century the cities east of the Appenines began to repay the debt to 
Siena, and artists from Faenza and Urbino came to work in the 
potteries of the Tuscan town. Amongst these were great masters 
like Giulio of Urbino and Benedetto of Faenza. 
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But the fabbrica of Siena was never overwhelmed by this 
influence. It always preserved its own peculiar character, and 
native artists always predominated within her walls. The local 
potters showed themselves eager to learn and to adopt new processes, 
and the lustre process was known there at an early date. Here, too, 
were produced some of those pieces ornamented with raised work on 
a black ground, which have generally been attributed, and with some 
reason, to Castel Durante. 

In view of the size and number of its fabbriche and the amount 
and quality of their product, it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
few pieces attributed to Siena in public and private collections are 
in reality the only existing works that rightfully belong to her. 
Cafaggiolo, for instance, was but a private pottery of comparatively 
late origin, a single fabbrica carried on by one family of artists, and 
its total output of artistic wares must have been insignificant com- 
pared with the amount of maiolica produced throughout a long 
period in the numerous botteghe of Siena. And yet, the pieces attri- 
buted to Siena are far outnumbered by those which bear the name 
of Cafaggiolo. It cannot be doubted that many pieces which now 
pass for works of Cafaggiolo and Faenza rightfully belong to the 
Sienese pottery. 

In this article I have confined myself chiefly to setting forth the 
documentary evidence I have been able to find in regard to the 
history of the ceramic art in Siena. It was necessary that such a 
work should be done, because, in the study of that history, Stilkritik, 
unsupported by a knowledge of contemporary documents, has, as in 
other departments of artistic research, proved a very inadequate 
guide. A sound criticism takes cognisance of all the evidence 
attainable, whether it be documentary or derived from a systematic 
study of artistic style. 

On some future occasion I shall discuss more fully the con- 
clusions that I have arrived at in regard to the productions of the 
Sienese pottery, as a result of the application of scientific methods of 
criticism to a large number of pieces of Italian maiolica, assisted by 
a study of the marks of her potters and the heraldic designs to be 
found on their wares. If in the meantime some Sienese Mecenas 
will promote excavations on an adequate scale, it may soon be possible 
to place the pottery of Siena in its right position in the history of 
the ceramic art. 


LANGTON DouG.as. 
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THE OLDEST PICTURE-BOOK OF ALL 


THE oldest picture-book in our possession is the Midnight Sky. 

We stand out under the stars on some clear moonless night, and 
looking upward, though no forms are visible, though it is only here 
aud there that the natural grouping can by the utmost legitimate 
effort of fancy be made to fit some preconceived shape, yet we still 
seem to see the whole vast dome covered with mysterious frescoes. 
There in the north shine the two Bears, the unsleeping guardians 
of the Pole. Between them winds the Dragon. There stands 
Cepheus the king, and by his side, in midstream of the Milky Way, 
is seated Cassiopeia, his queen. The figures overhead and to the 
south change with the changing hours and seasons, and the December 
midnight brings us the most glorious show of all. There is Orion ; 
following him are Sirius and Procyon, his dogs ; above are the Bull 
and Twins; and higher still, Auriga and Perseus join Cassiopeia 
on the Milky Way. Andromeda, chained to her rock, lies beneath 
her boastful mother; whilst her enemy, the great Sea Monster, is 
sinking down below the western horizon. The April nights give 
the predominance to Arcturus, the most brilliant of the constella- 
tion of Boédtes the herdsman, who stands with one hand stretched 
towards the Crown, the other towards the Greater Bear. Beneath 
him lies the Virgin, while the Lion is rushing downwards towards 
the west. 

The Scorpion is the lord of the south during the short summer 
nights, while the Lyre, with its bright blue jewel Vega, claims the 
zenith ; and between, the two giant heroes, Ophiuchus and Hercules, 
spread their huge limbs. The September midnight is the time for 
Pegasus, and then the watery and fishlike constellations have their 
turn—the Dolphin, the Sea-Goat, Aquarius with his stream and the 
southern Fish, the twin Fishes, and fair Andromeda’s huge marine 
persecutor. 

We seem to see these forms, though no form nor semblance of 
the form is really there. For from a great antiquity men have 
looked upwards to the heavens and have pictured thereon, in their 
own thought, certain forms which we have inherited from them by 
long tradition ; forms which became so real to them that the stars 
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themselves, on which they based them, seem to fade out or to be 
but as the nails which kept the pictures in position, whilst the forms 
remained the real objects which filled the heavens. 

The old figures and names, therefore, which are associated with 
the stars and which we now find on star-globes or in star-atlases, 
make up the oldest picture-book that has come down to us. Not 
all of these figures, however, are of great age. Many were made at 
the time of the revival of Astronomy three hundred yearsago. But, 
knowing the history and origin of these, we can efface them, and 
confine our inquiry to those constellations which have at least a 
respectable antiquity. 

These are usually reckoned as being forty-eight in number, and 
a complete account of them is preserved to us in a scientific form in 
the catalogue of Claudius Ptolemy (4.D. 150), and in a literary form 
in the poem of Aratus (B.c, 260). These two authorities are in sub- 
stantial but not absolutely complete accord; and it is the constella- 
tion forms, preserved to us by Aratus, and old even in his day, which 
make up ‘ the oldest picture-book of all.’ 

These old constellations, often called the ‘Greek Sphere,’ from 
the nation that has handed them down to us, are well known, and 
may be found described and catalogued in a hundred books of astro- 
nomy ; and the questions as to who mapped them out, when, where, 
how and why, have had a perennial interest. Much progress has 
been made towards an answer of late years, through researches into 
myths and folklore, and through the evidence supplied by the monu- 
ments of Egypt and the Euphratean valley. Yet, singularly enough, 
the evidence on these points offered by the constellations themselves— 
evidence more exact, trustworthy, and free from ambiguity than 
any to be derived from myths and monuments—has been strangely 
neglected. 

The first feature which the old constellations present to us is a 
very striking one. They cover only a portion of the heavens, and 
a large region, roughly circular, in the southern hemisphere is left 
entirely vacant. This circumstance early caught the attention of 
astronomers, after the geographical discoveries of the Portuguese had 
brought not only new lands and new seas, but new heavens to their 
knowledge. But those astronomers looked upon this vacant place 
simply as an opportunity for constellation-making of their own ; not 
at all for inquiring whether that space had any information to give 
them. 

It was not until the nineteenth century had begun to dawn that 
any one seems to have appreciated the real significance of the neglect 
of the designers of the old constellations to cover the entire sky, and 
even then it was left for one obscure writer—whose works are known 
to but three or four astronomers, his name to even fewer, and of 
whom the general public is wholly ignorant—to grasp the signifi- 
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cance of this empty area in the southern heavens, and to see the 
consequences which it involved. More remarkable still, when once 
the solution had been offered, it passed unnoticed for some sixty 
years, until it drew the attention of the late R. A. Proctor, probably 
the acutest and clearest popular writer on astronomy that has ever 
lived. Yet even he, either because it did not attract him or because he 
was too fully occupied with other matters, by no means fully worked 
the subject out. 

The writer in question was a Swede of the name of Carl G. 
Schwartz, who appears to have resided at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, 
at the end of last century and the beginning of this, and to have 
been a correspondent of Dupuis, Delambre, and Bailly. Schwartz 
wrote a treatise in Swedish on the origin and meaning of the con- 
stellations, which was translated into French and passed through 
several editions. There were some absurdities in his work, and as 
these were only likely to enlist the sympathies of inhabitants of 
Baku and its neighbourhood, they may account for the neglect with 
which the more thoughtful part of his book has been treated. 

Briefly, Schwartz's position is this. The ancient astronomers left 
unmapped the stars in the extreme south, because they never saw 
them. They did not rise above théir horizon. From this we learn 
the latitude in which those forgotten observers lived, since it must 
be equal to the radius of the unseen area. Here in London, for in- 
stance, we are 514° north of the Equator, and in consequence a star 
must be at least 514° north of the South Pole to rise above our 
horizon. Allowing for the uncertainties introduced by atmospheric 
absorption, by refraction, by the differences in brightness in the stars 
which would just rise above the southern horizon line, and by the 
probability that at least a few of the stars low down in the south 
would be neglected by the old astronomers, we can say certainly 
that they lived not further south than N. lat. 36°, and not further 
north than N. lat. 42°. 

This is in itself an important conclusion, for it enables us at 
once to set on one side the claims of either Egypt or Babylon to be 
the original home of the constellations, and—since in both countries 
the constellations described by Aratus were for the most part known 
and used—of their claims to be the original home of astronomy as 
well. So much for the place where the constellations were mapped. 
The vacant space gives us a not less useful indication of the time. 
For little by little, owing to the effect of precession, the poles of 
the heavens have shifted their places with respect to the stars, and 
the centre of that portion of the southern heavens which lies beneath 
our horizon to-day is far removed from the centre of that which was 
beyond the sight of the early constellation-makers. We have then 
simply to take the centre of the vacant space, and, allowing for pre- 
cessional effect, to compute when it will have coincided with the 
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southern pole, to know when the ancient work of constellation- 
making was completed. This gives us for date 2800 B.c. For 
place we have already found N. lat. 39° + 3°. Necessarily there is 
an uncertainty of two or three centuries in the date ; but, speaking in 
a broad and general way, the place and date of publication which our 
picture-book bears impressed upon it is N. lat. 39° and 2800 B.c. 

So far Proctor, following Schwartz, worked out the problem ; but 
he does not seem to have troubled to push the research further in 
other directions, or to have inquired as to the consequences of the 
results which he had obtained. Yet the constellation figures give 
us an indication of the longitude where they were planned, as well 
as of the latitude, though the indication is not quite so definite as in 
the case of the latter. 

We infer this from the animals included among the figures of 
the Sphere. These we find to be the horse, bull, sheep, goat, dog, 
and hare. The carnivora are the bear and the lion. The eagle, 
hawk or vulture, and crow represent the birds. The serpent and 
water-snake are the reptiles, and the scorpion and crab represent the 
invertebrates. Of marine animals we have several fishes of indeter- 
minate species, a dolphin, and a sea-monster which may not 
improbably represent a whale or a shark. Conspicuous by their 
absence are the elephant, the camel, the hippopotamus, the crocodile, 
and the tiger ; and therefore, even if the question of latitude were not 
decisive, we should be warranted in rejecting India, Egypt, or Arabia 
as having been the birthplace of the Sphere. The presence of the 
lion probably warrants us in excluding Europe—that is to say, Greece, 
Italy, and Spain—from our search. We are thus shut up to but a 
single region—namely, that which we may briefly describe as Asia 
Minor and Armenia, and which is washed by the Black Sea on the 
north, by the Mediterranean on the south, by the Caspian on the 
east, and the A‘gean on the west. 

There is a further object among the constellation forms which 
is of great significance. It is the presence of a ship, and it certainly 
suggests that it is to one of the coasts of this country and not to its 
interior that we should look for the precise site of the observatory 
where the stars were first mapped out. Of the four seas mentioned, 
the Caspian is the one which would seem to have the greatest 
probability. The Aigean or Mediterranean would open to the sailors 
embarking upon them the possibility of sailing as far south as 
the thirty-first parallel, and would thus bring a considerable addi- 
tional extent of the southern heavens within their knowledge. The 
Black Sea and Caspian, on the other hand, only extend northwards, 
and consequently their explorers would make no additions to the 
stars they knew at home. Of the two, seeing that the southern 
shore of the Black Sea is so very near the utmost northern limit 
which we can allow for the site of which we are in quest, while the 
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Caspian extends across the entire belt in which it must be placed, 
the balance of probability lies rather with the latter. 

It would well accord with a position water-bounded towards the 
north that Aratus consistently speaks of the northern horizon as the 
sea, though the very reverse was the case for his own country, Cilicia. 
Of the poles, he says: 


The one we see not; but the opposite 
Is high o’er ocean in the north. 


Of the two Bears and the Dragon, that 


on either side 
His coil they move and dread the dark blue sea. 


But whether or no we regard Argo as a sufficient proof that the 
constellations were designed in a maritime district, its presence 
shows an acquaintance with the art of navigation. And we must 
remember that progress in practical astronomy is far more likely to 
have been due to the needs of the sailor than to the mysticism of 
the priest or the charlatanry of the astrologer. 

The vacant space in the southern heavens is defined, of course, 
by the constellations which border it, ze. by the most southerly. 
It is defined by them alone, and consequently the date and place 
inferred from that vacant space are, strictly speaking, the date and 
place of the southernmost constellations only. But these south con- 
stellations would be the most difficult to form because the stars which 
make them up remain for so short a time above the horizon. The 
figures associated with them are also in every single instance con- 
nected with more northern figures. They were, therefore, probably the 
last designed. And as, if the work of constellation-making had been 
continued later than the time given, the effect of precession and of - 
geographical discovery must have brought other regions of the southern 
heavens into view, we may take it that the place and date thus fixed 
are the place and date of the completion of the work; precisely as 
the date and place on the title-page of a book indicate when and 
where it was published in its completed form, though some of its 
chapters may have been written many years before and in an altogether 
different locality. 

This leaves the question still open as to how long the constella- 
tion figures took in making. The work may have taken a single man 
a single year ; it may have taken one man his entire lifetime ; it may 
have taken a body of men many generations. 

There are some indications, which seem to have escaped notice 
hitherto, by which we may fix, roughly at least, the date of certain 
other constellations than those in the extreme south. These are the 
twelve commonly known as the Signs of the Zodiac, and which 
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beyond all controversy were planned in order to mark out the 
Ecliptic. 

The division of the zodiac into twelve signs is one of very great 
significance. The first astronomers could easily see that the moon 
moved among the stars, and after they had continued their observa- 
tions for several years they would recognise that though she followed 
an apparently shifting path, yet that this path did not wander very 
far north or very far south of a given circle of the heavens. That 
was a perfectly straightforward observation to make ; and no doubt, at 
a very early age, twenty-seven or twenty-eight groups of stars were 
arranged around the sky through which the moon passed in the 
course of as many days—a sidereal month. The ‘ Lunar Mansions’ 
took their origin in this way, and from them the line of the ecliptic 
could no doubt have been determined. 

But the twelvefold division of the zodiac brings quite another 
class of observation before us. The men who effected this had 
recognised that the sun, too, moved among the stars. Now this 
perhaps was the most difficult discovery which up to the present date 
has yet been made in astronomy. It is only the first step that costs. 
We have been taught it from childhood, and are not therefore in a 
condition to grasp the difficulties which must have beset the first 
workers in the science. But the man whose observation had been 
close enough, and whose intellect was keen enough to lead him to 
conclude that the stars, though so absolutely invisible to us by day, 
were yet shining down just as really as by night, must have been a 
very giant among men. It was the first great incursion of physical 
research into the invisible, the first great triumph of induction, the 
first time that appearances were set aside in favour of thought. 

The significance of the zodiac, then, with its twelvefold division, 
is that it shows that the length of the year had been determined ; 
that the path of the sun among the stars, with which it is never 
seen in company, had been marked out ; and that a method had been 
discovered by which the position of the sun relative to the stars at 
any time could be ascertained. A complete parallelism between the 
motions of the sun and the moon had been established. Just pre- 
cisely as the moon passed round the sky in a month and traversed a 
single ‘lunar mansion’ in a day, so the sun too moved among the 
stars, making its circuit of the heavens in a year, and traversing a 
single sign of the zodiac in a month. 

There was an astronomy, therefore, before the constellations, 
and one which had attained no mean development. We infer from 
the fact that the zodiac marks the ecliptic, and that it is divided into 
twelve signs, the number of months in the year, that it was devised 
in order to assist in the observation of the position of the sun among 
the stars. And we know in a variety of ways that this took place 
while the spring equinox was still in the constellation Taurus. We 
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have for example the tradition preserved by Virgil in the well-known 
and often-quoted lines : 


Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 
Taurus,* 


This was of course purely traditional in Virgil’s day, for the 
equinoctial point had then passed entirely out of Taurus and very 
nearly out of Aries. Now we have no tradition whatsoever that the 
Twins ever led the year, and therefore we are sure that the zodiac is 
not later than 1800 B.c., and does not date farther back at the out- 
side than to 4400 B.c, 

There is another consideration which enforces the same conclusion. 
Of the twelve Signs of the Zodiac, five face definitely one way, four 
the other, the remaining three being indeterminate. These three 
are, the Balance, which necessarily gives us no hint of direction, the 
pair of Fishes, which, apparently as an integral part of their design, 
face different ways, and the Twins, the original direction of which is 
no longer certain. The other nine are divided into two systems, the 
one in which the signs all face east; the other in which they all face 
west. If the zodiac was planned while the spring equinox fell in 
Taurus, then the sun was ascending all through the signs that face 
the east, and was descending all through the signs which face the west. 
The chances are great that such an arrangement is not accidental. 

This range of 2,600 years is very considerable, but a closer exami- 
nation of the Signs enables us to contract it very much. The Signs 
of the Zodiac are not of perfectly equal extent. Cancer, for instance, 
only represents about 19 degrees of longitude; Virgo covers about 
43 degrees ; and it happens that if we try to place the two equinoctial 
and the two solstitial points symmetrically among the twelve Signs, 
we find ourselves limited to a date of about 3100 B.c., with a possible 
range of about 300 years on either side. At this date, 5,000 years 
ago, the spring equinox was in the centre of the constellation of the 
Bull, the summer solstice in the centre of the Lion, the autumnal 
equinox in the centre of the Scorpion, and the winter solstice in the 
centre of the Water-pourer. In strict accord with this fact we find 
the Bull, the Lion, and to a less degree the Scorpion among the 
oldest and most widely diffused of solar symbols. Another note of 
time is afforded us by the four stars Aldebaran, Regulus, Antares, 
Fomalhaut, which have been known as ‘royal’ stars for many ages. 
The significance of this title is perfectly obvious. It was given to 
them because at that time they were the bright stars nearest to the 
four cardinal points of the ecliptic. This again limits us to almost 
precisely the same period as that we have already found. About the 
year 3000 B.c. Aldebaran and Antares were both on the equinoctial 
colures. Four or five centuries earlier 8 Tauri would have 
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challenged the right of Aldebaran to this title; an equal length 
of time later, and the Pleiades would have usurped it. 

The date of the zodiac, therefore, may be taken as not very far 
from 3000 B.c.; but the zodiacal constellations, with the Dragon, 
which marks out the pole of the ecliptic, must have been the first 
to be planned, since they had to be allotted to a definite region of 
the sky. The southern constellations which ring in the vacant 
space were as certainly the last. We may take it then as probable 
that the entire work did not take more than about 200 or 300 
years, ending 2800 B.c., and that very probably it took much less. 

This date, derived from several independent considerations, 
completely disposes of the theory of the origin of the constellations 
which still finds most general acceptance. Briefly it is this. The 
figures adopted for the twelve Signs of the Zodiac were chosen 
to denote the climatic character of the twelve months of the year; 
the stars through which the sun passed in the course of a certain 
month being given a symbol in accord with the chief characteristic 
of that month. Thus Aries, Taurus, and Gemini are supposed 
to represent the months of March, April, and May, the three spring 
months when the flocks and herds bring forth their young; or Aries 
‘may stand as the solar ram, the leader of the heavenly flock, while 
Taurus will represent the ploughing season. To June the sign of 
the Crab was given, so the theory has it, to represent the going 
backward of the sun after the solstice. The Lion represents the 
fierceness of the solar heat in July. The Virgin with the ear 
of corn in her hand is supposed to stand for August, assumed to be 
the harvest month. The Balance is to set forth the equality of day 
and night at the autumnal equinox in September. The Scorpion is 
taken to represent the fevers, which, for the purposes of the theory, 
are supposed to be especially destructive in October. The Archer 
denotes the hunting season in November; the Sea-goat the upward 
motion of the sun after the winter solstice in December. Aquarius 
of course denotes the rains of January, and the Fishes in February 
the reopening of rivers and lakes for fishing after the winter’s ice. 

The theory never had much to recommend it, for the system of 
identification between the seasons and the months was so loose that 
it has been made to fit equally well for countries as diverse as Baby- 
lonia, India, and Egypt, none of which, however, can have been 
the original home of the Sphere. Next, it explained only the twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac, and these, as the constellations themselves 
abundantly show, are intimately connected with many of the extra- 
zodiacal signs. Lastly, and this is a fatal objection, it assumes that 
the constellations were marked out when the four cardinal points 
were in Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricornus—that is to say, about 
1000 B.c., instead of some 2,000 years earlier. We know for a 
certainty that Aries was not the leading sign of the zodiac but the 
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last, when it was mapped out ; that the summer solstice was not in 
Cancer, nor the winter in Capricorn ; and that the Balance was far 
from the autumnal equinox. The whole system of explanation is 
vitiated from end to end. 

There is a most interesting hint here of a great astronomical 
revolution. Five thousand years ago the zodiac was planned with 
the Bull of Taurus for its leader. Aries was then the last and least 
important of the twelve. The next view that we get of the state of 
astronomy is some 2,000 years later. The Ram of Aries is now the 
Prince of the Zodiac, Taurus has dropped to a second place, and the 
zodiac itself has suffered an important change. The old constella- 
tions, composed of the actual stars themselves and defined by them, 
unsymmetrical in position and unequal in extent, are represented by 
purely imaginary ‘Signs.’ These have no direct reference to the 
stars, though they derive their names from the old constellations ; 
they are perfectly symmetrical, and all are of precisely the same 
extent, 30 degrees of longitude, neither more nor less, 

How that revolution came about we have at present no means of 
knowing ; but it has hitherto interposed a great barrier to our learning 
either from classical literature or from myths or monuments anything 
trustworthy as to the true origin of the constellations, for the reason 
that the sources we have been consulting are, in consequence of that 
revolution, as ignorant of the matter as ourselves. 

The only light therefore that we can at present gain on the 
subject must be supplied to us by the constellations themselves, an 
inquiry in which again Carl Schwartz proved himself a pioneer. 

First of all it is abundantly plain that though astronomers 
designed these forms, and no doubt used them, as they were used by 
Claudius Ptolemy, for the purpose of identifying stars, yet they 
strongly subordinated astronomical usefulness to other considerations. 
Sir John Herschel in a well-known passage scarcely puts the matter 
too strongly : 

The constellations seemed to have been almost purposely named and delineated 
to cause as much confusion and inconvenience as possible. Innumerable snakes 
twine through long and contorted areas of the heavens, where no memory can 


follow them; bears, lions, and fishes, small and large, northern and southern, 
confuse all nomenclature. 


If astronomical usefulness had been the sole idea, then un- 
doubtedly the constellations would have been arranged to be as 
nearly as possible of the same size; to be compact, not sprawling ; 
the figures connected with them would have been distinct and 
without repetition, or, if repeated, repeated only in distant parts of 
the sky; and most assuredly different constellations would not have 
been intermingled. Every one of these canons is repeatedly set 
at nought. The constellations are no more of equal area on the 
celestial globe than are the countries on the terrestrial. Argo and 
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Ursa Major are the British and Russian Empires of the sky; the 
Triangle and the Arrow are its Roumania and Bulgaria. Hydra 
sprawls across more than one-fourth of the meridians; Draco 
meanders in and out between the Bears like some slow river 
traversing a plain. The Serpent is in two distinct portions, divided 
by Ophiuchus as the county of Cromarty is by Ross-shire. The 
rule that would exclude duplicate figures seems to have been violated 
out of set purpose. In the forty-eight constellations we have fifty- 
four figures, as some of the constellations contain two or more. Out 
of these fifty-four we find ten men, three women, two centaurs close 
together, five fish, all close together, two eagles close together and 
in immediate neighbourhood to the swan, two bears close together, 
two dogs close together, three snakes, two crowns, two goats, two 
streams. The designs that are not repeated are distinctly in the 
minority, being only sixteen out of the fifty-four. 

The frequency with which designs are repeated, and especially 
with which they are repeated in close proximity to each other, 
cannot possibly be accidental. It may be due simply to the spirit of 
imitation, different designers working at different times and without 
any concerted plan, but the later being content to copy their pre- 
decessors. Or it may be due to deliberate purpose, in which case we 
can infer that the designs are significant not merely in their form 
but also in their position. We can see at once that, in some cases at 
least, the constellations were not planned without reference to each 
other. The twelve Signs of the Zodiac certainly were intended to 
form a single sequence and to mark out the course of the ecliptic. 
Nor do they stand alone in this respect. There are many cases 
of a clear and intimate connection between different constellations ; 
indeed, there are only a few that are entirely isolated. The con- 
nection of the zodiacal constellations with those outside is in many 
cases most clear. The Bull is attacked by Orion, who tramples on 
the Hare ; Aquarius pours his stream into the mouth of the Southern 
Fish ; the Ram presses down the head of the Sea-monster, and holds 
the ribbon that unites the Fishes ; and Sagittarius shoots an arrow at 
the Scorpion. Besides these we have the figures that tell the story of 
Perseus and Andromeda, and two most remarkable groups, one of 
which will be referred to later. The other is connected with the 
Scorpion. At the time and in the latitude where the constellations 
were formed, the observer, looking southward at midnight in spring, 
pictured to himself in the sky a gigantic scorpion. Above the 
scorpion, with his left foot pressed firmly down upon the animal’s 
head, stood the figure of a man, round whose body a great snake was 
twining, that he was strangling with his hands. The head of the 
Serpent-carrier was formed of stars which lay near the zenith. 
Facing northward, the observer conceived of a similar but not 
identical group before him there. The same stars which made up 
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the head of Ophiuchus the Serpent-carrier were used again, at least 
in part, to mark out the head of a second hero, unknown by name to 
Aratus, but later identified with the Greek Hercules. He was 
kneeling on one knee, and pressed down with the other foot the head 
of the great northern Dragon. So that, facing south, one conflict was 
seen represented ; facing north another, very similar, yet having dis- 
tinctive features of its own. And, as if to increase the resemblance, 
each hero is attended by an eagle, the one waiting on Hercules 
being distinguishable from the other by the lyre which it carries. 

Here, then, we have reduplication in a most striking form, and 
in this case it is clear that the double arrangement is part of the 
original design. For, however and whenever the constellations were 
devised, beyond all doubt the twelve ecliptic signs and the one round 
the ecliptic pole form the frame to which the others had to adapt 
themselves; so that of the seven constellations in this particular 
series, the two extreme ones—the Scorpion in the south and the 
Dragon in the north—are both ecliptic in character. 

One unmistakable sign of being a single concerted work is 
afforded us by the forty-eight constellations of the Greek Sphere, 
The old censtellations did not cover the entire sky. Considerable 
areas were left vacant here and there in the northern heavens, and, 
in the south, the effect of precession and of geographical discovery 
made men in the course of time acquainted with a large part of the un- 
mapped sky ; yet the number of the constellations was not added to, 
although there was the opportunity, almost the necessity, for so doing. 
Two of the border constellations which ring in the vacant southern 
area were of a nature to permit a very considerable extension without 
interfering with their design, and as more of the southern heavens 
became known they were continued southward. But no new con- 
stellations were formed. It was not until the great astronomical 
revolution of the sixteenth century a.p. had swept away all regard 
for the old traditions of the science that the work of constellation- 
making was resumed, and, once started afresh, it went on with the 
greatest rapidity until no nook or corner from pole to pole was 
left unoccupied. We may see therefore—if the original work of 
constellation-making had been due to a number of independent 
astronomers, each following his own ideas, without any conjunction 
with the rest, as was the case with the modern constellation-making— 
that the work would certainly have been continued until the whole of 
the northern heavens were covered, and the process would have gone 
on in the south as fast as new stars came into view. The cessation of 
the process for 3,500 years, despite the strong reasons for continuing 
it, is the most decisive proof that the work of constellation-making 
came from a single authority and had been carried out on a single 

lan. 
- The interdependence of so many of the designs, and the fact that 
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the Sphere is thus manifestly the work of a single authority, furnish 
reasons for thinking that it was intended to be of the nature of a 
document. An examination of the individual forms supports this 
conclusion. We find, for instance, that three of the designs are trun- 
cated—the Bull, the Flying Horse, and the Ship are only half shown. 
Now this was not because there was not room enough to complete 
the design. There are many constellations much smaller than these 
in which the figure is complete ; there are several, on the other hand, 
that cover a much greater area of sky than either Taurus or Pegasus. 
The fact that nearly all the constellations, as originally designed, 
were upright on the meridian, suggests a purpose in the recumbent 
attitudes of Virgo and Andromeda, while Pegasus was most assuredly 
not put upside down by accident. The stars that make up the figure 
are practically symmetrical, the four principal marking out the angles 
of a great square, so that the design would have fitted the stars just 
as well if Pegasus had been placed right way up. 

Some of the forms represented are most clearly symbolical, for 
they are composite or monstrous in character. We have, for example, 
three female figures: Andromeda—a woman naked and chained ; 
Cassiopeia—a woman clothed, seated, and crowned; and Virgo, a 
woman clothed and winged. It cannot be pretended that there is 
anything whatsoever in the stellar configurations to suggest, first of 
all, the idea of a woman in these three places, and next, the charac- 
teristics which have been ascribed to each of them. There must 
have been some special purpose in ascribing wings to the Virgin; 
there must have been a purpose not less definite in representing 
Andromeda and Cassiopeia in positions so sharply contrasted. 

Again, we have two Centaurs—monstrous figures, half man and 
half horse. Yet whoever designed the Sphere knew perfectly well 
that a horse and its rider were different and separate beings, for 
we have in Pegasus a riderless horse. So, on the other hand, the 
wings given to Pegasus and refused to Sagittarius and Centaurus 
must have been as intentional as the wings given to Virgo and 
refused to Andromeda and Cassiopeia. Again, the fish-tail in 
which Capricornus terminates must have been given him with a 
purpose, for Capella, the goat which Auriga carries, is of the ordinary 
form. 

The attitudes of the figures are often clearly symbolical. Two 
instances are especially striking, Aquarius and Pisces. In the one, 
Aquarius pours out a stream of water, not upon a plant or tree or 
some land object, as would assuredly have been the case had Aquarius 
been meant to represent the rainy season, but upon a fish, and the 
fish, so far from swimming in the stream, drinks it, swallowing the 
entire stream. The Fishes afford a spectacle quite as strange, for 
they are tied together by a long cord, the ends of which are fastened 
round their tails. It is scarcely possible to imagine two designs 
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which, taken baldly and literally as they stand, could be more 
unnatural and absurd, and it is astonishing that they have been 
preserved to us with these strange characteristics undisturbed for 
nearly 5,000 years. We can only account for their origin, we can 
only account for their preservation, by supposing that they were 
intended as hieroglyphics or symbols, and not as actual pictures ; 
and that the tradition that this was so was current long after the 
significance of the symbols had been entirely forgotten. 

Perhaps the most remarkable group of constellations is one to 
which the late R. A. Proctor drew special attention. It consists of 
the constellations Argo, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, and Sagittarius. 
The Centaur has apparently just left the Ship which is grounded on 
a rock, and is offering up on the altar the animal which we now 
know as the Wolf, but the exact nature of which was not known 
to Aratus, just as the constellation which we now call Hercules was 
to him simply the ‘ Kneeler,’ and that which we now call the Swan, 
simply the ‘ Bird.’ The smoke arising from the altar is admirably 
represented by the Milky Way, and right in the centre of the bright 
cloud it forms is placed the Bow—.e. that of Sagittarius. When 
we compare these figures with the narrative given us in the eighth 
and ninth chapters of Genesis, we’ cannot, I think, resist Proctor’s 
conclusion that we have in both instances the attempt to set forth 
the same story. The question is, which came first—the story or the 
constellations. If we say the story, then the constellations are fully 
explained ; they are a picture of what was, at least at that time, 
believed to be a history. If the constellations came first it only 
leaves the question of their origin and meaning involved in more 
obscurity than ever. 

Proctor in a half-hearted way hints his opinion that the story of 
the Deluge in Genesis is simply an attempt to ‘write up’ to the 
figures inscribed on the walls of some zodiacal temple. I venture 
to think this an utter absurdity. There is no legend whatsoever so 
widely diffused and so generally consistent in its main details as 
that of the Deluge. To suppose that it took its origin in a tale 
written to account for the figures on a single temple is monstrous ; 
while we actually know from the discoveries of George Smith that 
a story of the Deluge most closely related to that preserved in 
Genesis was held by nations bordering on the lands where the con- 
stellations took their origin, and at much the same date that we 
have found for them. 

But if the story of the Deluge is intended to be set forth in 
these constellations, then we have without doubt lighted on the 
general secret of their origin. For the Deluge story is not the only 
one plainly referred to. The story of Perseus and Andromeda is set 
forth with great distinctness, and is marked out as a separate 
narrative by being framed by the equator and two of the colures, 
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a quarter of the northern heavens being thus entirely devoted to it. 
The attitude of Ophiuchus strangling the snake, and crushing the 
scorpion’s head with one foot while the latter stings him in the 
other heel, seems as direct a reference to the story of Genesis iii. 

To sum up, this oldest picture-book of all was designed nearly 
5,000 years ago by a people dwelling somewhere between the 
Egean and the Caspian, which domesticated the bull, the sheep, the 
goat, the dog, and the horse; which hunted the bear, the lion, and 
the hare, and used the bow and the spear. Yet a people not merely 
nomadic, but either maritime themselves or at least acquainted with 
the ocean and with navigation. They had made not a little progress 
in Astronomy, for they had determined the length of the year and 
had carried the science of observation so far that they could recog- 
nise the position of the sun relative to the various ecliptic groups of 
stars. Their religion involved the erection of altars and the rite of 
sacrifice, They were acquainted with stories of the Fall and of the 
Deluge substantially the same as those preserved to us in the early 
chapters of Genesis, and they devised many of the constellations to 
give appropriate and permanent record of them ; no doubt because 
they were included, as with ourselves, in their sacred history. The 
people was an organised one; having some definite and recognised 
authority, whether king, priest, patriarch, or council does not appear ; 
but of that authority the work of constellation-making received 
beyond doubt the express sanction. 

We cannot tell whether the designs in this book have come to 
us entirely without alteration. There is some question about the 
zodiacal sign of the Balance. We do not know whether the two 
Bears were originally bears, waggons or chariots, or flocks of sheep ; 
and so also with two or three other groups. But many significant 
little details seem to show that the constellations, considered as an 
entire document, have been preserved to us without important 
change. 

Many of the constellations, then, were mapped out to express the 
religious belief of their designers, No doubt the others, of which at 
present we have no explanation, had just the same purpose. But 
though at present their interpretation seems to lie beyond us, we 
may well hope that further investigation into the science and 
religion of the Upper Euphratean Valley may ere long enable us 
throughout to 


read the page 
Where every letter is a glittering world. 


E. WALTER MAUNDER. 
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STATISTICS OF SUICIDE 


A LARGE number of people are of the opinion that any investigation 
into the darker side of human nature is morbid and undesirable. 

The former accusation is probably the last that occurs to the 
reader of any modern criminological work. And as to such studies 
being undesirable, we can only reply that to remove an evil you 
must first get to the root of it, which is tantamount to saying 
that you must set yourself to comprehend it. This very obvious 
raison @étre of criminal investigation may not apply with the same 
force to that of suicidal phenomena. But though suicide is 
apparently’ but an indirect offence to mankind, yet we are pro- 
foundly convinced that its causes, and those of other crimes, are 
either of a common stock, or are so closely interdependent that the 
eradication of any one will remove all. If this be true, or even 
but partly true, it clearly follows that examination of suicidal 
phenomena on lines similar to those of criminal investigation bears a 
real sociological value apart from the interest it may possess under 
other aspects. 

If, then, suicide is not merely a spasmodic individual occurrence, 
what connection, we ask ourselves, has the present abnormal extent 
of suicide with society and its actual institutions? We have not far 
to seek for an answer when once we recognise the fact that we are in 
presence of a general and growing sense of malaise. It is a dis- 
heartening thing to have to acknowledge that, after the wonderful 
progress of mankind during the last fifty or sixty years, the individual 
probably finds life less enjoyable and more difficult than before. The 
evils attendant on our rapid progress have been so widely recognised 
that we need only summarise them here. Broadly speaking, there is 
but little doubt that advancing civilisation has multiplied our wants 
and desires more rapidly than it has supplied the means of satisfying 


1 We say apparently, for suicide is a direct offence to society where a man has a 
material responsibility in the shape of wife or children. 
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them. The perfection of mechanical appliances has created unmis- 
takable disadvantages for the labouring classes, which have up till 
now outweighed the advantages of cheaper production. 

Reduction in the cost of most commodities and the rise of 
wages have not compensated for the increased prices of food and 
house-rent. 

The increase and extension of education has contributed in no 
small degree to the general malaise. The enlightened masses have 
become dissatisfied with their social condition ; in fact, it is a marked 
characteristic of the present epoch that a considerable increase of 
worldly ambition—or, to employ a useful expression, social capillarity 
—has pervaded every class of society. But the extension of know- 
ledge—and especially in the domain of science—has exerted another 
and possibly greater impulse, insomuch as it has weakened the 
religious sentiment. Not only has it thus increased the desire to 
profit by the things of this world, enhancing the force of social 
capillarity, but it has tended to remove a powerful influence 
towards the minimising or concealment of evils, which have now been 
magnified by contrast.? Here, then, we have some explanation of a 
kind of social disease of which we unhesitatingly affirm the increase 
of suicide to be a symptom. 

Before entering on the statistics of suicide, we cannot refrain from 
mentioning another pregnant source of crime which the progress of 
this century has directly fostered ; we refer to the psychological factor 
—vanity. Its important influence in almost every branch of crime is 
universally admitted, and we would only emphasise the connection 
between this potent influence and that product of modern civilisation 
—the newspaper. Weare far from asserting that the ubiquity of the 
newspaper is matter for regret, yet we must remember that it has 
created a prospect of celebrity for a really vile crime or pathetic 
suicide that is often a more powerful argument to the criminal mind 
than even the instinct of self-preservation. 

Now let us see what are the facts in the civilised States of Europe. 
The figures in Table I. express the suicidal tendency in several 
countries over five series of years. Two remarkable facts are at once 
apparent: lst, Our statement as to the increase of suicide is strongly 
confirmed in almost every part of Europe; and 2nd, it is evident 
that suicidal tendency is apt to vary more from one country 
to another than it would be likely to do in a century in the same 


country. 


2 The decline of religious feeling has a direct bearing on the actual prevalence of 
suicide of an importance which it would be difficult to over-estimate. The fear of 
after-punishment or the hope of greater happiness in another world must have 
appealed to many a would-be suicide with a force of argument of which no other 
considerations would be capable. 
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TABLE I.—MEAN ANNUAL RATES OF SUICIDE PER 1,000,000 OF THE POPULATION * 








¥ 1 ] 
~ 1841-60 1861-70 1871-80 | 1881-84 1885-88 
| | 





Saxony é ‘ ‘ 223 | 281 325 | 870 333 
Denmark . . seal 283 266 249 | 269 
Switzerland ‘ : — 240 | 233 220 
| France ‘ ° ‘ | 129 161 189 212 
Prussia ‘ » . 5 | 127 153 | 198 204 
Bavaria ‘ ; ° 5 85 107 136 144 
| Belgium . é . 61 81 116 
Sweden ° . . 55 80 86 96 110 
England and Wales . 66 70 78 
| Norway. - wu 82 70 66 
Scotland . a= — 60 
ae tee, lS 27 37 48 
| Ireland . : ‘ — (20) (21) (22) 

















Firstly, as to the general increase. This seems to have been 
most rapid in those countries relatively exempt from suicide, such as 
Bavaria, Belgium, and Sweden ; while the high rates of suicide in 
Saxony, Denmark, Switzerland, and Prussia, show oscillations from 
year to year which probably tend to a definite decrease. In France, 
however, there is a high and rapidly increasing rate of suicide. 
While the population increased by only 18 per cent. between 1831 and 
1888,‘ the numbers of suicides for these years were 2,814 and 8,451° 
respectively, an increase of more than 200 per cent. 

This rapid increase, which was only interrupted during the Franco- 
Prussian war,° must be regarded as a particularly serious problem for 
a country with an abnormally low birth-rate. 


TABLE II.—MEAN ANNUAL RATES OF SUICIDE PER 1,000,000 oF THE 
POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES? 


Period Males Females 


1856-1860 
1861-1865 
1866-1870 
1871-1875 
1876-1880 
1881-1885 | . 


} 





1886-1890 23 794 
1891-1896 3 86°5 








The more recent statistics for Great Britain * still show compara- 
tively low rates of suicide, but from Table II. it is evident that 


® Rehfisch, Der Selbstmord, Berlin 1893. 

* From 32°65 to 38°4 millions. Vide Levasseur, La Population Frangaise, Paris 1892, 
book ii. p. 6. 

5 Vide Maurice Block, Statistique de la France, Paris 1875. 

® M. Durkheim discusses the effects of national excitement on suicidal tendency 
in Le Suicide, pp. 218-222. 

7 Vide Registrar-General for England and Wales, 1896, pp. 29, 81, 93 and 95. 

8 We should observe that the number of suicides, unrecorded as such, is greater 
in England than elsewhere in Europe, our coroners’ juries being always anxious to 
avoid a verdict of felo de se if there is any possibility of doing so. But we think that 
the error thus involved has been slightly overrated. 
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suicidal tendency has increased continuously in England and Wales, 
Average results down to 1896 show that the law of increase holds 
good in Scotland and Ireland,® though the figures, taken year by 
year, fluctuate owing to the small actual numbers of suicides. In 
striking contrast with the rest of Europe is Norway with a decided 
diminution of suicide. This noteworthy exception to the prevailing 
increase is usually attributed to the energetic attack which the 
Norwegian Government has made against alcoholism. The actual 
malaise is certainly illustrated in the almost universal increase of 
alcoholism, and drunkenness is, as the newspapers daily testify, one 
of the most frequent causes of suicide among the poorer classes. 
The fact that Norway has succeeded in combining progress with 
sobriety is therefore very probably the sole cause of her decreasing 
tendency for suicide.'® The parallelism is shown in Table III. 


TABLE III.—NoRWAY. DECREASE OF SUICIDE AND OF CONSUMPTION 
OF ALCOHOL '! 


1831-35 | 1841-45 | 1851-60 | 1961-70 } 1971-80 | 1881-90 | 
| Mean annual consump- 

tion of absolute alco- , xy | 4 | é. ' . 
hol: litres perinhabi-{ (85) | (55) 34 | ti an 
tant 

Annual number of sui-) | 








cides per million j | 108 | 107 101 | | 70 67 


living 





As to the variations in suicidal tendency from one country to 
another, the contrasts are so clearly shown in the table that it would 
be difficult to verbally emphasise them. Now it is at first sight a 
very singular fact that none of the known conditions of existence 
varying in nations can be shown to cause these decided national 
contrasts in suicidal tendency. When we see that the idea of self- 
destruction is viewed so very differently in countries separated by 
purely artificial boundaries, such as Saxony and Bavaria, Sweden and 
Norway, we are unable to entertain the obvious suggestion that these 
variations are due to racial or climatic differences, and if space would 
permit we could adduce similar statistical objections to every other 
explanation which has been offered, and this with one exception, viz. 
the emigration factor. 

We are tempted to show how the extent of emigration applies 
to a few cases in point, becauses it serves as a typical example for 
our subsequent considerations. 

® The average annual rate of suicide in Scotland for 1889-95 was 58, and in Ireland 
for 1892-96 28 per million. Vide Registrar-Generals’ reports. 

” Suggestive comparisons might be drawn between the rates of suicide, if sach 
are ascertainable, in Canadian districts where the Scott law is and is not in force. 

“ Temperance Problem and Social Reform, Rowntree & Sherwell, 1899. The 


figures relating to the consumption of alcohol before 1850 are estimates. For suicidal 
statistics vide Levasseur, op. cit., book ii. p. 181; also Rehfisch, p. 55. 
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The two countries in our list having the least proclivity for 
suicide are Ireland and Italy, and these supply more emigrants than 
any other country in Europe. The numbers of Irish emigrants were 
15°06 per thousand of the population in 1888, 11°39 in 1892, and 
8°6 per thousand in 1896. In the latter year, viz. 1896, 5-4 out of 
every thousand Italians left their country. 

The rates of suicide in England are relatively low, while the 
emigration from this country is several times greater than that 
either from France or Germany, the figures for 1896 being 3°35, 0°7 
and 0°5 per 1,000 respectively. Switzerland, on the other hand, 
shows a large immigration and a high rate of suicide; the same rule 
applies to Belgium, where emigration is well-nigh counterbalanced 
by immigration. 

Generally speaking, therefore, we notice least suicidal tendency 
in those countries from which there is the largest emigration. Now 
what does this indicate? It is evident that emigration provides an 
outlet for a great deal of misery, and constitutes a hopeful alternative 
to suicide. But is this the true explanation of the inverse variation 
of suicide and emigration, or are they simultaneous results of some 
other national conditions, such, for example, as a certain buoyancy of 


Spirit, or the reverse, in a particular people? In other words, do 


suicide and emigration vary jointly with some other phenomenon ? 
Or, 2nd, is the parallelism purely accidental? Or, 3rd, it might be 
argued that the economic condition of those countries from which 
there is a large emigration is usually bad and favourable to suicide, 
so that the phenomena which we have indicated run parallel in spite 
of and not because of each dther. It could easily be shown that each 
of these objections has a certain weight, but the mere statement of 
them is sufficient to illustrate the complexity of the task of deter- 
mining the exact extent to which any given factor is favourable or 
unfavourable to suicide. All that we can at present assert, in view 
of the constant nature of suicidal phenomena, is that a large number 
of circumstances—social, economic, physical, moral, &c.—competent 
to exert either a favourable or unfavourable influence on suicidal 
tendency must attend different countries, seasons, the sexes, &c., in 
practically constant proportions, so that their sum and difference 
leave in each case a constant quantity in the shape of a greater 
or less tendency to commit suicide, this constant quantity being 
numerically manifested in our statistics. 

Besides the different extent of self-destruction now and fifty 
years ago, in one country and in its neighbour, there are many vary- 
ing circumstances, common to all countries and times, which every- 
where tend to influence suicidal tendency in similar manner and 
degree. Those to which statistics give us some access are season, sex, 
age, occupation, locality, civil condition, and religious creed. We 
shall briefly discuss the more important of these. 
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Season.—Winter is a season of great difficulty for the poorer 
classes ; the lowered temperature demands additional food, clothing, 
and fuel, and against this increased expenditure they have rarely had 
the foresight or the ability to make provision. There are, moreover, 
a large number of vagabond individuals whom the rigour of winter 
finds without shelter. We might therefore expect to find that suicide 
is most frequent in winter. But the figures of Table IV. show that 
this is far from being the case. 


TABLE IV.'*—MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION OF 1,200 SurcripES OccURRING YEARLY 


January . ° ° . 798 July . : ° ‘ . 1272 
February . ° . - 792 August 

March ° ° ° - 1056 September . 

April , ° ‘ . 14 October 

May . , ° : . 1258 | November . 

June , ° . - 125°6 | December . 


Total yearly , e ° e - 1,200 


We see that there is an almost continuous increase in suicidal 
tendency from January to July, followed by a declining tendency 
till the end of the year. Equally noteworthy are the rapid changes 
in the numbers of suicides at the transition periods, February to 
March and July to September. 

In view of the evidently strong influence of the season in the 
tendency for suicide we at once ask ourselves for an explanation. It 
is unfortunately impossible to advance any single supposition which 
is not open to destructive criticism. It is a well-established fact 
that the intelligence is keener, the mental faculties more active 
during the warmer season of the year.'* 

Now it seems clear that suicidal tendency should run fairly 
parallel with the degree of mental activity, and if we take this 
circumstance in conjunction with the physically depressing effect of 
the heat of summer, we certainly have a partial explanation of the 
greater prevalence of suicide in this partofthe year. But, in reality, 
the value of this explanation is largely discounted by the following 
considerations : namely, that in attributing the increase of suicidal 
tendency in summer to the known increase of mental activity, we 
are simply launching into a correlative problem of equal complexity ; 
for it must not be forgotten that where differences of temperature 
are climatic and not seasonal, they appear to have no such effect on 
either the mental faculties or on suicidal tendency ; we do not find a 
maximum degree of intelligence or intensity of suicide in the equa- 

12 This Table is compiled from ‘figures given by Dr. Rehfisch, Der Selbstmord, 
p. 140, and represents the observation of 18,000 suicides committed in various parts 
of Europe. 

#8 Witness the fact that outbreaks of insanity are more numerous in summer than 
in winter, a circumstance which favours the popular notion that suicide is a proof of 
insanity. A direct and ingenious illustration of our statement has been afforded by 


Lombroso, who shows that the majority of a representative selection of works of 
genius were conceived in spring and summer. 
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torial regions. It must be conjectured from the constant nature 
of the latter phenomenon that it emanates from general seasonal 
circumstances, physiological and social, of constant reoccurrence ; our 
knowledge of these circumstances and of their influence being of 
that negative kind which we have previously dwelt upon. 

Sex.—When we ask ourselves which sex is the more likely to 
commit suicide, statistics serve rather to define conjecture, for the 
question is scarcely a difficult one. Though every woman has to 
traverse certain critical periods in her lifetime, which are dangerous 
both to her bodily and mental condition, yet she is exempt from 
many of the factors most favourable to suicide. Her affection for 
home and children is greater, and the religious sentiment has 
diminished less in woman than in man; her intellectual faculties 
are usually less developed, and hence also her sensibility to mental 
pain ; ** inured to continual petty troubles, her patience is fortified to 
resist greater ones. It is without surprise, therefore, that we learn 
that there are four times as many men as women suicides. In the 
large towns, however, these factors tending to the exemption of 
women from suicide largely disappear. Hence in Berlin we find a 
female percentage of 26°3 as against 19°7 in Prussia; in London 29 
as against 25 in England ; and in Paris the extraordinary proportion 
of 43°5 per cent.’® The sexual proportion varies in different coun- 
tries, and, as we shall presently see, is subject to considerable divari- 
cation from youth to old age. 


TABLE V.—THE MALE AND FEMALE PERCENTAGE OF ALL SUICIDES 





Female — Male Female 





Scotland (1881- ~ | 69 | 803 || Denmark (1877-78) 79 21 
England s | %5 | 26 || Saxony (1851-79) .| 79-4 20°6 
Norway (1866-73) . 764 | 236 || Russia (1870-74) .| 798 20-2 
Sweden (1870-74) . 768 23°2 || Italy (1864-77) ./| 80 20 
Ireland (1896) ; 175 225 || Austria (1873-77) .| 82:1 1 
Holland (1875-79) . 78:3 21-7 Belgium (1870-76). | 84°6 i 
j 1 





} 


France (1871-76) . | 787 | 213 


Switzerland( "*) .| 853 














Table V. shows the sexual proportions of suicide in different 
countries. It is surprising to note that women in England and 
Scotland should have, relatively speaking, the greatest proclivity for 
suicide. In the latter country the proportion is absolutely exceptional. 
The percentage was greatest in 1883, when of 209 suicides women’s 
share was eighty-four, a proportion of no less than 40°5 per cent. 

In connection with the low proportion of female suicide in Swit- 
zerland it may be remembered that female employment in that 
country is limited by exceptionally stringent regulations.'’ 

On the other hand, alcoholic excess among women is an unfor- 

' Vide Lombroso, The Female; Offender,’ p. 287. 
 Rehfisch, op. cit. p. 71; Legoyt, op. cit. p. 152. 

%® Rehfisch, op. cit. p. 71. 

17 Vide the Federal law of the 23rd of March, 1877, &c. 
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tunate characteristic of this country. Of every hundred cases of 
drunkenness brought before English magistrates, nearly thirty are 
women ; and the annual mortality from intemperance is more than 
fifty per million of the female population of this country.’* 

It may be noticed that women’s proclivity for suicide relatively 
to that of men is, broadly speaking, greatest where the general 
tendency is least ; but if female tendency in any country be compared, 
not with that of males in the same country, but with that of women 
of different nationality, the order of Table I. will not be reversed. 

This is done by ascertaining the separate sexual rates of suicide, 
viz. the annual number of suicides in each country for either sex per 
million persons of the same sex. The results are exhibited in 
Table VI. The countries are arranged in their order as favourable to 
female suicide. 


TABLE VI.—MALE AND FEMALE RATES OF SUICIDE 








| Female Male Persons | 1881-88 Female Male Persons 
| 








Saxony .| 142 568 351 || England 
| Denmark .| 105 414 254 || and Wales 37 118 
France . 8 | 319 201 || Belgium . 34 188 
| Prussia .| 73 324 | 200 || Scotland .| 32 80 
Switzerland 65 | 396 226 || Norway . 30 107 
Austria ° 56 | 270 161 || Italy . F 19 75 
Sweden. 46 163 103 || Ireland. 9 33 


























The relative scarcity of female suicide in Switzerland is again 
clearly shown. Ranking third in suicidal tendency among males, 
Switzerland occupies fifth place in this table when we compare female 
rates of suicide. Comparing suicidal tendency in the same country 
with that of Scotland, we have ratios of five to one for males and only 
two to one for females. 


TABLE VII—SvICcIDAL TENDENCY AT DIFFERENT AGES. ENGLAND AND 
WALEs, 1861-90 ” 





| | | ] 
tJ | -15 |15-20 20-25 25-35 35-45 45-55 55-65 65-75 





Suicides for each age Males 108| 4 | 27 | 63 | 104/|182| 282/407) 416 
and sex per million | Females | 35| 3 | 30| 34 | 39| 57| 83| 90| 86 


living of same age | 
and sex Persons | 71| 3 | 28 | 48 | 70) 116/178) 240) 237 


| Suicidal tendency at (Males |100|3-7 | 25 | 68 | 96|171 261/|377| 385 | 295 
| each age compared / Females |100| 8-6 | 86 | 97 | 111 163 | 237 | 257 | 246 | 178 


with that of same 
sex for all ages Persons | 100/42 | 42 | 68 | 99 | 163 | 251 | 338 | 334 | 244 






































'’ Temperance Problem and Social Reform, pp. 89, 90. The mortality from intem- 
perance is increasing by far the more rapidly among women. The rates per million 
were as follows :—1877-81, males 69, females 25; 1892-96, males 86, females 51—an 
increase of 40 per cent. among males and no less than 104 per cent. among females 
during the last twenty years. 

* Vide Registrar-General, England and Wales, 1895, p. 114. 
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Age.—In the first part of Table VII. the figures indicate in every 
case the actual suicidal tendency, the method adopted being that of 
Tables I. and VI. The latter half is derived from the former, and 
compares suicidal tendency at different ages with that of the same 
sex generally, the latter being represented by 100. We see that 
contrary to popular superstition, suicidal tendency increases rapidly 
with age. After the age of 75 among men, and of 65 for women; 
suicidal tendency apparently declines—a fact which we readily attri- 
bute to the physical incapacity of extreme old age. Neglecting the 
fallacious notion that death is most dreaded when near at hand, we 
can feel but little surprise at our statistical results. The loss of a 
beloved helpmate, the estrangement of children, the eventual realisa- 
tion that long-sustained ambitions are impossible, it may be financial 
ruin, all entail pain and change of habits which a waning vitality 
has no longer the force to resist. 

The increasing tendency to suicide is a characteristic common to 
both sexes, but. otherwise there are marked sexual contrasts in the 
effect of age. 

The most salient feature is the precocity of female suicide. Up 
to the age of 35 women are relatively far more prone to self-destruc- 
tion than the sterner sex. Table VII. shows that there are actually 
more female than male suicides from 15-20 years of age.” 

The process of development is more rapid in woman, and at the 
age to which we refer, viz. 15-20 years, her state of physiological 
development is not only in acute contrast with that of man, but she 
is exposed to physical difficulties peculiar to her organisation which 
are apt to engender nervous affections of dangerous nature. At the 
age of maturity female proclivity for suicide is still relatively 
greater. In this case a large number of female suicides are attribu- 
table to illegitimate child-birth. 

In middle age there is a rapid increase in male tendency to 
suicide, and in old age the sexual contrast is strongly marked, the 
variation from youth to old age is considerably greater in the sterner, 
sex. 

Occupation.—The influence of occupation on suicidal tendency 
must certainly be a potent one; but the subject is from a statistical 
point of view so fraught with difficulties, and satisfactory data so 
scarce, that we shall confine ourselves to a particular and important 
branch of occupation in which the statistical data leave less to be 
desired, viz. that of the army. From Table VIII. it is manifest that 
the soldier’s peculiar profession is highly conducive to self-destruc- 
tion. With the exception of France, the contrasts between the 
military and civil rates of suicide are truly appalling. They are 


2° We do not find an actual excess of female over male suicide in other countries, 
but similar precocity of female suicide is universally manifested. 


Vor, XLVIII—No, 283 II 
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particularly so in the Austrian and Italian armies, and neither rate 
shows any pronounced diminution such as we find in other countries. 


TABLE VIII.—MILITARY SUICIDE *! 
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A plausible explanation for the high rates of military suicide will 
at once suggest itself to every mind: namely, the oppression and 
irritation of military discipline, but actualities largely disprove this 
supposition. Rigorous discipline should seem most irksome to the 
young soldier unaccustomed to subordination, and hence we should 
expect to find suicide committed in greatest measure by young 
recruits ; a conclusion which is nullified when we see that suicidal 
tendency increases rapidly, according to the length of service under- 
gone, and out of all proportion to the expected increase with age. 
Table IX. shows that the suicidal tendency of English soldiers 
35-40 years of age is 5°7 times that of soldiers 20-25 years of age, 
while the corresponding proportion in the civil population is only 
2°6 to 1. 


























TABLE 1X.—MILITARY SUICIDE ™ 





Age | 20-25 | 25-30 | 30-35 eed | 


Suicides per - 100, 000 Home » service 
Suicides per 100,000 Indian service . 
Average ratio of increase with service 
Average ratio of increase, civil eee, | male 














20 39 | 51 71 
13 39 | 84 | 103 | 
1 25 | 45 57 
1 14}19 | 26 | 











We see therefore, after elimination of the age-factor, that certain 
conditions result from the nature of military occupation which not 
only occasion a high mortality from suicide, but the influence of 
which becomes more powerful as the soldier accustoms himself to 
his environment. When we remember that soldiers are not only, 
physically speaking, the flower of every nation, but are exempt from 
the struggle for life, we are confronted with an anomaly in every 

* Vide Durkheim, op. cit. pp. 247, 249, 259; Legoyt, op. cit. p. 187; Rehfisch, 
op. cit. pp. 128, 131. 
™ Vide Millar, Statistics of Military Suicide, 1874. 
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way deserving of elucidation. It is not to be assumed that the 
results of Table IX. demonstrate that soldiers either do not suffer 
under discipline or not sufficiently to drive them to suicide. If it be 
admitted that there are other factors favourable to suicide, increas- 
ing with habit and: more influential than the irksomeness of discipline, 
we are free to assume that soldiers do greatly suffer from irritation, 
whether suicidal tendency from this cause is or is not lessened by 
custom. We have every reason to believe that the unreasoning 
obedience and the excessive submission which are the sine qué non 
of an effective military instrument are apt to arouse feelings of 
rebellious irritation in the minds of most men. It is rational to 
admit that the soldier habituates himself to such discipline, though 
it is probable that the effect of custom is partly counteracted by the 
additional annoyance caused toa mature man at receiving reprimands, 
or what appear to him unreasonable orders, from a young officer. 
The more important cause of the intensity of military suicide 
remains to be ascertained. We believe that the explanation lies at the 
very root of military conditions. The soldier’s training is essentially 
destructive of individualism ; he learns to consider himself a mere 
unit in a huge aggregate of individuals, battalions of whom still 
constitute mere fighting units which must be prepared to sacrifice 
themselves if necessary to a particular stratagem. The soldier’s very 
trade consists in placing at the disposal of others that of all posses- 
sions most valued by man—his life. Is it, then, surprising that he 
should have less hesitation than other men in removing it ? 

So long as the soldier’s profession remains a necessary one, we 
must expect to find it the most productive of suicide; but there is 
no reason why increasingly intelligent and humane administration 
should not continue to reduce the present deplorable extent of 
military suicide to a much lower figure. 

Locality.—The statistics of suicidal mortality in different parts 
of the same country incur but little danger of inaccuracy. They 
demonstrate a fact that we readily accept, viz. that suicide commits 
far greater ravages among those whose life is spent in large towns 
than among rural inhabitants. The healthy occupation of the peasant 
or agricultural labourer, his lesser intellectual development, his partial 
freedom from the feverish activity of life, must render him a much 
less likely subject for suicide than the man whose work is performed 
in the morally and physically unhealthy atmosphere of the factory. 
Thus in Berlin we* have an average for 1877 of 309 suicides per 
million, against 141 per million in the raral districts of Prussia; in 
Rome a rate of 123 as against 30 in the country. England and 
Scotland, however, offer some extraordinary exceptions. The statistics 
of London, in particular, are contrary to all expectation. Densely 
populated, centre of commerce and industry, and home of wealth 

3 Legoyt, Le Suicide, pp. 192-197. 
112 
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and misery, London of all great towns should show the largest 
number of suicides. Actually suicidal tendency is less in London 
than in any other important city in the world. While in Paris and 
Vienna there are more than 400 suicides, and in Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Brussels and Berlin * an average of nearly 
300 suicides per million, the annual rate of suicide in London is 
less than 100 per million. 

In Table X. we give the rates of suicide for 1896 in the County 
Divisions of England and Wales, but we are unable to suggest any 
explanation of the anomalies which they illustrate. The mainly 
agricultural population of Surrey, Kent, Hampshire, Sussex, and 
Berkshire are more addicted to suicide than the inhabitants of 
London, the maximum intensity of suicide being found in Kent, with 
104 suicides in 1896, or a rate of 119 per 1,000,000 of the population. 
The facts with regard to Scotland are no less at variance with the 
general laws of suicide, greater proclivity for self-destruction being 
found in the mainland rural than in either the large town or 
principal town districts.” 


TABLE X.—RATES OF SUICIDE PER MILLION INHABITANTS OF THE COUNTY 
DIVISIONS OF ENGLAND AND WALEs, 1896 





95 North Midland Counties 
108 || North Western Counties 
74 Yorkshire ‘ 


London . ‘ ° 
South Eastern Counties . 
South Midland Counties 


80 | Monmouthshire and Wales 


South Western Counties 
82 | Total, England and Wales . 


West Midland Counties . 


Eastern Counties . ° ‘ 75 || Northern Counties . 
| 
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Civil Condition.—In order to appreciate the true influence of 
varying civil condition on suicidal tendency unusual care is required. 
If we compare the rates of suicide per million of each class of persons 
suicidal tendency is shown to be least in marriage, somewhat greater 
in celibacy, and several times greater in widowhood and divorce. 

But the mean age of widows and widowers is considerably greater 
than that of married persons, while the class of celibates includes a 
large proportion of the population too young to commit suicide. 

Under these circumstances conclusive results can only be 
obtained by ascertaining the rates of suicide of married, celibate, and 
widowed persons of the same age. 

Two such perfected tables are furnished by M. Durkheim *—the 
one based on the statistics for Oldenbourg 1871-85, the second on 
French statistics for 1889-91. The material in the former example 
is so small—1,369 suicides in all—that the results obtained are of 
little value. 

*4 Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics, article ‘ Suicide.’ 


*8 Vide Registrar-General’s Report for 1895, part ii, 
3° Le Suicide, pp. 182, 183. 
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The table for France, which is based on nearly 25,000 suicides, 
is less likely to give accidental results. 

Neglecting the rates for persons 15-20 years old, we have, in 
each of the remaining cases, reduced the rates of suicide for single 
persons to 100. The average of these results is exhibited in 
Table XI. As far as M. Durkheim’s figures are accurate, this table 
indicates the true influence of civil condition on French suicide. 


TABLE XI.—COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF CIVIL CONDITION ON SUICIDAL 
TENDENCY, FRANCE 1889-91 


| 
Married Unmarried Widowed 





Males . « « «| 37°4 100 | 751 
Females . " } . 67:9 100 116-4 
Persons . eke ed acid 52°7 95°8 








Marriage is seen to exercise a most important beneficial influence, 
the probability of bachelors committing suicide being 2°7 times 
that of married men of the same age. 

Marriage is less effectually preventive of female suicide, but 
married women still commit suicide far less often than spinsters of 
the same age. 

We have stated that the total rate of suicide of widowed persons 
is several times that of either married or unmarried persons. The 
figures given serve to demonstrate that this high rate of suicide is 
due entirely to the usually advanced age of widows and widowers, 
and to no peculiarity of conditions resulting from widowhood in 
itself. 

Great proclivity for suicide is universally attributed to divorced 
persons. Of the seven examples collected by Durkheim” and 
Legoyt,” the average rate of suicide of divorced males is 2,385 per 
million, while the corresponding rate for married males is only 450 
per million—a proportion of no less than 5°3 to 1. The contrast for 
the weaker sex is less marked, the corresponding ratio being 3°3 
to 1. 

Our results may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Marriage tends to restrain suicidal desire. 

(2) The influence of widowhood is not sensibly different from 
that of celibacy. 

(3) Divorce is highly conducive to suicide. 

(4) Difference in civil condition affects male more than female 
suicide. 

Without entering on the much-discussed question as to the 
respective personal advantages of matrimony and celibacy, it is 
evident that marriage will tend to prohibit suicide. The knowledge 


* Prussia, 1887-89 ; ibid. 1883-90; Baden, 1885-93 ; Saxony, 1847-58, p. 293. 
* France, 1873; Saxony, 1876; Wiirtemberg, 1846-60, 
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that several lives are dependent on his own, and that his children 
will bear a name branded by suicide, must cause a man great reflec- 
tion before destroying his existence. The mother’s affection for her 
children will also form an obstacle to suicide, but she has not the 
moral responsibility of a husband and father; her death will not cast 
her children helpless into the world. Hence marriage does not 
confer on women the same relative immunity from suicide. 

Widows and widowers, despite distress and grief at the loss of 
husband or wife, must often dismiss the idea of suicide, however 
alluring it may seem, from the same sense of responsibility. On the 
other hand, single individuals, especially when advanced in years, 
are usually responsible for no lives other than their own. If, at 
some moment, life seems to have lost its value to them, there is 
little but the instinct of life or fear of an hereafter to deter them from 
ending their existence. 

The enormous extent of suicide among divorced persons is less 
easily explained. Theoretically, divorce is a relief to those who 
practise it, and should not, therefore, be more conducive to suicide 
than celibacy. 

On the other hand, the conduct of applicants for divorce is 
usually far from irreproachable, and, except in countries where 
divorce legislation is exceptionally supple, we are bound to suppose 
that there is disordered life on one side at least ; and whether this 
take the form of immorality, drunkenness, or cruelty, we must assume 
ungoverned passions—and hence deficient moral control. 

Stigmatised by society, such persons must find their pleasure in 
life in intemperate pursuits. When these cease to attract, when 
unhealthy excitement has yielded to ennuz, they have neither moral 
courage nor desire to resist the temptation of suicide. 

Modes of Perpetration.—The mental attitude of which suicide is 
the consequent manifestation is usually of short duration,” and the 
intending suicide must employ such means as are readily attainable. 
The poorer classes, among whom destitution is the principal cause of 
suicide, are further limited in their choice to an inexpensive mode of 
self-destruction. Intending suicides presumably endeavour to select 
what appears to them the most speedy and least painful death, but 
ignorance ® and lack of determination occasion much unnecessary 
suffering and many unsuccessful attempts. The means of suicide 
offering the greatest facilities are hanging and drowning, which 
together account for 70 per cent. of all suicides. 

Strangulation is even more readily attainable than drowning, and 


* An interesting exception was evinced by the American who is said to have 
spent two years in constructing a piece of apparatus which first put under chloroform 
and then decapitated its ingenious inventor. 

* The effects of many poisonous substances are so agonising that persons com- 
mitting suicide by such means must be assumed to ignore their properties. 
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this can be the sole explanation of the large proportion of suicides 
committed by such a repulsive means. Comparisons of the extent to 
which the principal modes of perpetration are employed in the 
sexes and in different countries are not without interest. Women 
naturally show a marked preference for the more passive forms of 
suicide. The percentages of female suicides committed by means of 
drowning, poison, precipitation, and asphywia, are invariably 
greater than the male percentages, while the use of sharp weapons, 
hanging, fire-arms, and the railway are characteristic methods 
of male suicides. 

Particular means of suicide are often adopted to an exceptional 
extent in different countries, and such peculiarities are invariably 
manifested by both sexes. Thus, the use of sharp weapons is 
characteristic of England and Scotland, fire-arms and precipitation 
of Italy, strangulation of Denmark. 

These national variations are probably due less to difference in 
temperament than to the universal faculty of imitation. 

Intending suicides will adopt the methods of other suicides with 
whom they have been brought in contact—either directly or by 
tradition. When the first person threw himself from the Monument 
in London, the method commended itself to other intending suicides, 
and similar fatalities followed in rapid succession until the actual 
railing was erected. 

In all probability primary contrasts due to national characteristics 
are artificially intensified in similar manner. 

Motive.—Official inquiry into the motives of suicide is not likely 
to furnish very satisfactory statistics. 

Where the suicide has near relations, his family frequently have 
good reasons for wishing to conceal the motives for his action. If 
necessary, they will allege insanity, as least compromising to them- 
selves or to the reputation of the deceased person. In other cases 
the police * have to rely on the scanty evidence of strangers. The 
motives may be manifold, so that the suicide himself might not be 
able to give a precise reason for his action. The most apparent cause, 
again, may not be the trueone. Even when the suicide has left a 
written statement, we cannot accord entire confidence to his own 
explanation. Vanity or a desire to conceal the true cause may have 
prompted him to assign a false one. 

The cause to which suicide is most commonly attributed is in- 
sanity, and many medical men even insist that suicide is invariably 
the outcome of a disordered brain.*? 


31 The motives of suicide are not recorded in this country, but our coroner system 
could certainly render more accurate results than those of other countries, where 
cases of violent death are investigated by the police. 

2 The idea has probably been conversely derived from the fact that all lunatics 
are liable to attempt suicide. 
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If we are to accept such a view, even in a modified form, this state- 
ment must be made more precise; if we are to consider all extreme 
mental conditions, such as despair pushed to the verge of suicidal 
desire, as signs that cerebral equilibrium is wanting, there may then 
be a shadow of truth in the glib fallacy of ‘ temporary insanity.’ But 
as the term insanity is at present understood, a man who seeks in 
death a refuge from misery or dishonour is no more necessarily insane 
than the perpetrator of any other form of homicide.** More forcible 
objections appear when we compare the statistics of suicide with those 
of insanity. 

We find that the numbers of suicides in different countries, far 
from being proportional to the numbers of insane persons, almost 
vary inversely. It is true that the statistics relating to insanity 
differ in method and accuracy in different countries. But the 
results obtained, considered as approximations, show that from this 
point of view there is no connection between insanity and suicide.* 

It is an erroneous idea that insanity is much more prevalent 
among women than among men,” but the proportional numbers are 
nearly equal, while suicide may almost be considered a characteristic 
of the sterner sex. 

A third objection lies in the fact that insanity is most frequent 
in both sexes in middle age, decreasing slightly but continuously 
after the age of forty-five. 

Table XIII. illustrates the latter points : we see that insanity occurs 
in both sexes in almost equal measure. ‘To a hundred male cases of 





TABLE XIIIL.—COMPARISON OF THE RATES OF SUICIDE AND INSANITY IN THE 
SEXES AND AT DIFFERENT AGEs * 


All | | | |more 
Mean annual -15  -20/ -25  -35 | -45  -55 | -65 | than 
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* It bas often been argued that the instinct of self-preservation is so strong in 
man that its disappearance must indicate a condition of insanity. That this instinct 
has disappeared is, in itself, an assumption. It is quite conceivable that it may be 
overcome by reason, like all other instincts. 

“ Vide Durkheim, op. cit. pp. 41, 42. He finds only 84 insane persons in Saxony 
per 100,000 of the population, against similar rates of 185 and 180 in Norway and 
Ireland respectively. No question of statistical accuracy can bridge the gulf between 
these results. 

* It is to be noted that the proportion of women actually under restraint on 
account of insanity is greater than that of males, the actual numbers for England 
and Wales being 38,309 females in 1895 against 32,571 males; but outbreaks of 
insanity are, relatively to the male and female populations, more frequent among men. 
This apparent anomaly is caused by the greater mortality of male lunatics. 
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insanity, there are relatively ninety-eight female cases, but to a 
hundred male swicides only thirty-two female suicides. 

After sixty-five years of age suicide is committed more than twice 
as much as for the age thirty-four to forty-five, while the latter gives 
the maximum number of insane persons for both sexes. The dis- 
crepancy is more strikingly illustrated by Table XIV. We have 
reduced the rates for persons of all ages of both suicide and insanity 
to 100. The numbers assigned to each age represent the relative 
suicidal or insane tendency at that age compared with the general 
tendency irrespective of age. Owing to the method of construction 
these relative numbers and the two curves which might be formed 
from them would be nearly coincidental if suicide were a form of 
insanity. 

TABLE XIV.—RATES OF INSANITY AND SUICIDE AT DIFFERENT AGES 

COMPARED WITH RATES FOR ALL AGES 





| { | ( ; | 
| All On 0-15 | 15-20 | 20-25 | 25-35 | 35-45 | 45-55 | 55-65 Bi 
| 


Insanity. | 100 | 6 61 | 109 E 159 “201 | 199 192 
4 


Suicide . | 100 | 


39 | 68 | 99 | 163 
In presence of these facts we are forced to conclude not only 
that suicide is not a particular form of insanity, but also that 
insanity is less often the cause of suicide than is commonly supposed. 
Whatever be its influence, we must suppose that there are other 
factors whose influence is so much greater as to be able to completely 
eclipse it. 

The term insanity should only be applied to those cases of 
suicide where rational motive is absolutely wanting. It would be 
well to enumerate the forms of actual cerebral disease which most 
commonly occasion suicide. First and foremost, melancholia. This 
is to be distinguished from sane melancholy—the latter being a 
natural result of grief, the former a morbid depression of spirits, not 
necessarily caused by any mental pain, but frequently an after- 
consequence of illness. Most of its unhappy victims have suicidal 
tendencies. Secondly, some forms of monomania, and especially 
that of persecution. This form of insanity, which is so frequently 
productive of homicide, may also engender suicidal desires.” A 
few insane persons have committed suicide in response to an imagi- 
nary celestial summons. Thirdly, obsessive suicide. There is either 
a persistent suggestion of suicide—to which the victim, unless 
restrained, almost invariably succumbs “*—or a morbid contemplation 
or terror of death, which by a curious anomaly is often productive of 


“8 Vide Special Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor 
on the alleged increase of insanity, 1897. 
** Rousseau is probably a case in point. 
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suicide. Fourthly, impulsive suicide. Many sane persons confess 
that they never see a sharp weapon or precipice without the sugges- 
tion of suicide, while the insane are unable to resist the temptation 
when such means of self-destruction are seen. 

These are the suicides which are really due to insanity, the 
reasons being purely imaginary ; those caused by impulse are the 
only cases really due to temporary insanity, properly so called. But 
to designate a man insane because he has committed an immoral 
action for which he has rational motives is an inadmissible 
euphemism. 

Heredity—There is a prevailing impression that suicide is 
hereditary, probably based on a few instances where some form of 
insanity productive of suicidal desire has been transmitted from 
father to son. 

It is certain that a large number of people destroy themselves 
because they are unable to control their passions, others because they 
are deficient in moral energy, and are unable to support adversity. 
Such peculiarities of temperament are likely to be hereditary. 

We may therefore affirm that certain persons are, in a sense, 
predisposed to suicide, meaning that they are more likely to commit 
suicide than others, given the same temptation. But if the act of 
suicide be supposed hereditary, we are bound to assume that the 
external circumstances giving rise to the temptation are also capable 
of transmission. 

There is, therefore, not sufficient evidence in favour of the 
current belief to acquit it of the charge of superstition. 

Remedy.—We have seen no satisfactory suggestion for the arrest 
of increasing loss of life from suicide. 

Punitive legislation is confined to this country, and British 
juries evade its consequences by finding deceased to be insane. This 
seems to be its sole effect. 

We are far from denying that prohibition of suicide would be a 
justifiable encroachment on individual liberty, but it is hardly 
probable that any legislation could be devised to repress self-homicide 
which would be simultaneously effective and equitable. 

That suicide will ever become unknown is too much to be 
expected, but we regard the actual prevalence of suicide as one 
manifestation among others of a defective social organisation, which 
will largely disappear as society progresses, purging itself of much 
injustice and consequent misery and discontent. 


%8 Vide the typical example quoted by Durkheim, Le Suicide, p. 29. 

*” The term felo de se, as defined in existing enactment, is not synonymous with 
the accepted notion of suicide. A person is guilty of felo de se if he commit any 
felonious act resulting in his own death: a definition which includes such anomalous 
cases as those of a person shooting at another with a gun which explodes and kills 
himself, or a fatal attempt at abortion. 


REGINALD A. SKELTON. 
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THE BURDEN OF COAL 


Wauat is broadly, somewhat vaguely, yet sufficiently comprehensively, 
called the Coal Question is one that comes home to the bosom and 
business of every member of the community. Alike in the busy 
haunts of men and on the spacious moors when two or three are 
gathered together—where merchants most do congregate and where 
matrons meet for gossip—the conversation may begin with China, 
but it invariably ends with Coal. There is good reason for this, 
because not only is it a material indispensable to each individual’s 
comfort, but also because our industrial prosperity and national great- 
ness are inseparably bound up with it. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate, economically speaking, than that the taxpayer’s house- 
hold expenditure should be increased at a time when the demands of 
the National Exchequer upon his pocket have increased, are increas- 
ing, and are not likely to be diminished for years tocome. We may 
or may not get out of the Transvaal business for a hundred millions, 
but everybody knows that the mere cost of the war is not the whole 
burden to be borne by the taxpayer in the future. We may or may not 
be nearing the end of the present crisis in China, but everybody knows 
that with that ending will begin a new order of things involving further 
drains upon the national purse. And the taxpayer is already moaning 
in dule and sorrow over the costliness of the contents of his coal-scuttle, 
the growing dimensions of his gas-bill, and the inflated proportions of 
his local rates. Man, as Byron said, is an unfortunate fellow, and 
always will be. The burden of war isbad enough, though there is some 
sustaining quality about the sentiment of glory. The burden of coal 
is simply crushing. 

It is crushing the life-blood out of our industries, for we have 
the fact, more serious than the woes of the householder, that the 
cost of production is going up, while the prices of finished products are 
coming down. One cannot imagine a worse economic position than 
a combination of advancing costs and lowering prices. Trade is on the 
wane, after a burst of prosperity extending over three years, only 
temporarily clouded by the great engineering strike of 1897-8. 
There has never in the history of the world been such industrial 
activity and such enormous productiveness as in the period between 
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1897 and 1900. In Europe as in America human effort has been strained 
to the utmost in the production of material wealth, and the economic 
mark of the greater portion of the period has been the comparative 
cheapness of fuel—the elemental sinew in industrial enterprise. 
With cheap coal manufactures flourished and multiplied, labour was 
in constant and pressing demand, wages were maintained at a higher 
level (in most occupations) than ever was known before, and the 
rewards of capital were large though not extravagant. This 
phenomenal activity naturally stimulated the production of coal, and 
it so happened that the colliers in the principal coalfields were under 
wage-contracts at good rates, which prevented them from stopping 
the output and striking for higher wages as they were wont to 
do in the past. The production, however, did not keep pace with the 
growth of consumption, and it began to abate in this country 
just when the need was greatest, and that through two causes—the 
withdrawal from the pits of Reservists and Militiamen for service 
at the front or at the depots, and the slackening energy of the 
miners who remained. There is, it must be confessed, not much 
temptation for the collier to go down into the bowels of the 
earth six days a week, if in four days he can earn as much as will 
keep himself and family, not onlyin comfort, but in luxury compared 
with the short commons of recent years. And this he could do by 
the high rates which were attained last autumn. He can do so still 
better now, for the wage arrangements recently made in the 
Midlands, in the North of England, and in Scotland, reach the 
highest level previously recorded in the industry. It may be that 
in the feverish time following the Franco-German War, in 1872-3, 
some miners demanded and received a higher day-rate than all are 
now obtaining. But the importance of the present position as 
regards wages is that the advance is general up to the highest point, 
and that the maximum is now guaranteed to the men until 
February next. Therefore, the colliers never were so well off—not 
even in the ‘ blooming seventies’—and one could rejoice heartily in 
their prosperity if they did not make it a reason for restricting the 
supply of coal. It is not necessary or reasonable to attribute to 
coalmasters a more than average dose of original sin; but they have 
taken the fullest advantage of the situation, and it is not pleasant to 
think that industries may die in order that colliery-owners may dine 
off gold plate. Have we not heard the wares of the fishwife 
characterised as ‘human creatures’ lives’? It is, no doubt, a 
worldly-wise policy to make hay while the sun shines, but Nemesis 
always follows the extortioner. 

It has been alternately asserted and denied that one great cause, 
if not the chief cause, of the great rise in coal, which began with last 
autumn, has been the war in South Africa. The war has certainly been 
a contributory cause, although not to the extent taken for granted by 
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those who assume that war always causes an advance in the prices of 
commodities. It is true that the war affected the world’s supply of 
coal by temporarily suspending the production of the South African 
coal-mines ; but as the producing capacity of these mines has not yet 
reached 2,500,000 tons per annum, the greater portion of which is 
consumed in South Africa, and as industrial consumption has also 
been suspended there, the direct effect can only have been small. 
But the war hasrequired the despatch toSouth Africa of a large quantity 
of steam coal to supply the immense fleet of troopships and trans- 
ports engaged. These vessels have not consumed more coal than 
they would have consumed in their ordinary employment, but they 
have all had to be ‘ bunkered’ with British coal in South Africa, or 
at the intermediate coaling-stations, whereas in other circumstances 
they would in the course of their voyages have consumed American, 
Indian, Japan, or Australian coal. This concentration of demand 
has undoubtedly had a considerable effect in increasing the scarcity, 
and raising the prices, of British coal. And it has been concurrent 
with an enormously increased industrial demand from Russia and 
Germany, France and Italy, at a time when all our own industries 
were working at high pressure. A few figures will serve to show the 
extent to which external demand is responsible for the comparative 
scarcity of coal. The following, for instance, were our 


Coal Exports for Year 


1897 1898 1899 


| Tons Tons Tons 
| To foreign countries | 37,096,918 36,562,796 43,108,568 
| For the use of steamers in 
the foreign trade. ‘ 10,455,758 11,264,204 12,226,801 


Total Bila . | 47,552,676 | 47,827,000 55,335,369 


And the yr reraay shows that the drain is still going on, at a 
greater rate this year than last : 


Coal Ex —— in Seven Months wesecont: July* 





1898 1899 1900 


| Tons Tons Tons 
To foreign countries . | 19,671,129 | 24,984,572 26,044,227 
For the use of steamers in 
the foreign trade . ; 6,365,673 | 6,988,912 6,761,582 


Total -' «  .« | 26,086,802 | 81,973,484 | 82,805,800 





It is tolerably well known in commercial circles that the total 


? The Board of Trade figures include coke, patent fuel, and cinders. It is usual to 
consider 60 tons of coke as equal to 100 tons of coal. Patent fuel contains 90 per 
cent. of coal. 
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shipments for the seven months ending the 31st of July last would have 
been much larger had it not been for—first, a scarcity of available 
vessels ; and second, for the long delays in loading caused by colliers’ 
holidays. The total exports of 1900 will probably exceed those of 
1899 by 3,000,000 tons, and those of 1899 exceeded those of 1898 
by 7,500,000 tons, If the second of the above tables be examined it 
will be seen that in the last seven months the quantity shipped for 
the use of steamers in the foreign trade has decreased by 227,000 
tons. This may be attributed to the larger supplies of cheaper 
American coal at the foreign stations. 

The use of the word ‘scarcity’ seems rather absurd in relation to 
the enormous volume of production. The truth is that never before 
was there so much coal taken out of the world’s veins. In a former 
number of this Review the present writer presented an estimate of 
the world’s coal crop.? He accounted for a total production in 1897 
of 574,532,600 tons. The returns now available for 1899 reveal a 
startling increase, especially in America. Not to multiply figures, 
we select the seven largest coal-producing countries in order to show 
their output in 1899 as compared with the period previously 
reviewed : 

Principal Coal Outputs 





| 1897 1899 


United Kingdom 
United States 
German 


202,130,000 220,085,000 | 
178,000,000 225,000,000 | 
91,000,000 101,622,000 | 


y , ‘ / . of 
~ (Braunkohlen) . . J 29,420,000 34,203,000 


France ‘ ; 30,780,000 32,331,000 
Belgium . ; . . . , 22,500,000 21,918,000 
Russian Empire . ‘ . ° 11,000,000 (1898) 12,185,000 
Austria-Hungary . ; ‘ ‘ 11,500,000 (1898) 12,600,000 





The British and American ton is of 2,240 lb, That of the other countries is 
2,204 Ib. 


The American output for 1899 is estimated by the United States 
Geological Survey at 230,838,973 tons, butis stated in the Board of Trade 
‘Coal Tables,’ recently issued, at 218,376,000 tons, which, however, are 
non-official figures. We have adopted a mean figure as more nearly 
approximating what experts believe will be found to have been the 
real total. There is, at any rate, no room to doubt that the 
American output now considerably exceeds our own, and that it is 
still steadily increasing. In short, the United States is now the 
largest coal-producer in the world, and, moreover, is able to produce 
at a lower cost than any country in the world, excepting only India. 

The comparative costs of production, based on the most recent 
returns, are: United Kingdom 6s. 4}d.; United States 4s. 5d.; 


* The Nineteenth Century, July 1898: ‘ The Coal Supplies of the World.’ 
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Germany 7s. 4}d.; France 9s.; Belgium 8s. 94d.; Austria-Hungary 
6s. 64d. ; Russia 7s. 44d.; New South Wales 5s. 5d. ; India 4s. 2d.— 
per ton at the pit head. These are based on the output and valuations 
of 1897 and 1898, but the average cost now is very much higher in 
the United Kingdom, and to some degree higher in Continental 
Europe and in the United States. At the same time, it is to be 
remembered that the striking of averages is rather a dangerous 
occupation, and the pursuit of it is very apt to lead one to wrong 
conclusions. We do not pin our faith to the above figures; indeed, 
although they are to some extent official, they may be regarded with 
a good deal of doubt; but they are interesting for purposes of com- 
parison. And as for American coal it is being freely sold at a 
price, put on board vessels in an Atlantic seaport, many shillings per 
ton below what equal quality of coal can now be shipped at in this 
country, where is not only the lowest first-cost in Europe, but 
also the shortest and cheapest transport to the seaboard. The best 
American steam coal is said to be, to all intents and purposes, as 
good as the best Welsh, and at the present moment it is less than 
half the price per ton at the port of shipment ! 

This is one startling fact: let us now consider another. If to 
the output of the United States be added the imports (1,311,000 
tons), and from the total be deducted the exports (5,267,446 tons), 
it will be seen that the consumption of coal in the United States last 
year must have reached the enormous total of 221,043,000 tons. 
One may with difficulty picture the tremendous volume of industrial 
energy developed from this, remembering also that in America there 
is a very large consumption of wood and other fuel, and very 
extensive use of water-power for machinery purposes. This con- 
sumption of coal in the United States compares with 164,277,000 
tons in the United Kingdom, where a larger proportion of the 
products of the pits is consumed on the domestic hearth than is the 
case in America. Our point is this—that a moderate abatement of 
industrial energy in the United States will leave a very large pro- 
portion of the present yield of the coal-mines there to be sold in the 
world’s markets. And the yield is being still steadily increased as 
coalmining extends. 

It may be said that the output of American coal has doubled 
within twelve years, for the total was only 116,000,000 tons in 1887. 
One need not speculate here on what it may reach within the next ten 
years, but it is evident that the more it increases the larger will be 
the margin for export, and the larger the margin for export the more 
will American coal become a factor in the economics of Europe. 
Until recently British coal has met with the competition of 
American coal only in the bunkers of ocean steamships. The 
Austrian colliers’ strike, however, brought many cargoes to the 
Mediterranean ; the high prices in England stimulated shipments to 
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France, Germany, and the north of Europe; and at the present 
moment American coal is being delivered in London. 

Reference has been made to the coal crop of 1897. We present 
now an estimate, based upon official returns and trade records, 
of the 


Coal Output of 1899 
British Empire : Tons 
United Kingdom . , . ° - 220,000,000 
Colonies and India : , ; . 19,000,000 


239,000,000 
Foreign Countries. ‘ : : : . . . 421,000,000 


Total world . " ‘ ‘ , - ; 660,000,000 


Compared with 1897, this shows the enormous addition to the world’s 
annual coal supply of 85,500,000 tons. And, besides ordinary coal, 
there were last year mined 64,000,000 tons of ‘brown coal,’ or 
lignite. There never was such a provision of fuel in the world 
before, and yet rarely, if ever, has coal been so scarce as when this 
immense quantity was being mined. The only one of the great 
producing countries which does not import as well as export coal is 
Great Britain. The only coal-producing countries which last year 
increased their exports to any material extent were Great Britain and 
the United States. The only coal producer whose output last year 
was smaller than before was Belgium. 

The initial cause of the scarcity may be traced to the require- 
ments for industrial purposes of the Continent of Europe—inasmuch 
as both Britain and America had large and increased surpluses for 
export. Thus British pits put out 18 million tons more than in 
1898, but we only consumed 11 million tons more, sothat we had 
7 million tons more to spare for shipment than we had in 1898. 
Now Germany, producing 88 million tons and exporting 14 million 
tons, had to import 6} million tons for her own factories. France, 
producing 41 million tons and exporting 24 million tons, had to 
import no less than 13 million tons—and will need still more this 
year. Belgium, producing 18} million tons and exporting 64 millions 
tons, had to import 3 million tons. And Russia, producing 12 
million tons and exporting a mere trifle, had to import 34 million 
tons, in spite of tariffs designed to be prohibitive. The needs of 
Russia, indeed, have been very pressing both last year and this, and are 
due, as explained by Consul Cooke, to the great increase in industrial 
consumption, and in the extension of railways and navigation—an 
increase beyond the capacity of the Russian coal-mining industry to 
overtake—and to the high prices of naphtha and other fuels under 
the control of syndicates. 

If these details are dry, they are necessary to a thorough under- 
standing of a question of vital importance to each and all of us, All 
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the deficiency of all the European countries has not, of course, had 
to be made good by Great Britain, but she had to supply 64 million 
tons more than in 1898. Our entire shipments ‘foreign’ last year, 
including ‘ bunkers,’ amounted to 55,335,369 tons, or rather more 
than one-fourth of our output. And in this connection has 
arisen the bold proposal to restrict, or prohibit, the export of coal. 
Such a proceeding would be suicidal, for it would destroy the best 
part of our maritime commerce. Coal is practically the only com- 
modity we have to send away in any quantity sufficient to 
provide outward cargoes for the ships needed to bring foreign food- 
stuffs and material for our mills and factories. It constitutes 
something like four-fifths of the entire weight of stuff we export. 
Without it our ships would have to go away in ballast to obtain 
supplies of wheat, and cotton, and iron ore, and timber. Ballast 
costs money, whereas coal pays for its carriage. To stop, or even to 
arbitrarily restrict, the export of coal would be to so enormously 
increase the freight-cost of our imports as to raise both the cost of 
living and the cost of industrial production. We should quickly lose 
both our shipping and our foreign trade, and without the foreign 
trade half our factories would be idle. 

The Select Committee of 1873 inclined to the opinion that an 
export duty on coal would not restrain the consumption, which, after 
all, is the real object in view ; because, though a diminution of British 
exports of coal would diminish the production of iron abroad, it wouldat 
the same time stimulate the production of iron in this country. We 
can no longer lay this flattering unction to our souls, in view of the lead 
now taken by America as iron producer. On the contrary, if we 
restricted the exports of British coal we should thereby give another 
impetus to the American iron industry. And here it is necessary 
to note that it is mainly the great demand for iron and steel that 
has caused the dearness and scarcity of coal. A large part of our 
export of coal is, indeed, in the form of iron. Every ton of pig-iron 
smelted and exported represents the consumption of from two to two 
and a half tons of coal, and every ton of rolled iron and steel represents 
from six to eight tons of coal. The iron industry is the largest con- 
sumer of coal in the world, and a reduction of the appetite for fuel of 
that industry will be one of the first things to bring down the price 
of coal. 

Another thing to be considered is the large proportion of our 
exports that is really for ‘bunker,’ not for foreign manufacturing, 
purposes. Ifa comparison be made between the recorded exports 
from British ports and the recorded imports at foreign ports, it 
will be found that a considerable difference exists, which difference 
represents the British coal supplied to British steamers at foreign ports. 
Last year the aggregate difference in the case of Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France amounted to about 14 million tons, Could 
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we pursue the exports all over the world we should find that a very 
considerable portion of them make their way eventually into the 
bunkers of British steamers. Therefore, in another way would 
British shipping be smitten by the restriction or prohibition of the 
export of coal from these islands. And when we consider the 
advantage of the export trade to the nation at large, we are 
constrained to look elsewhere than to restrictive legislation for 
relief, even though our shipments by foreign-going vessels are now 
four times what the Royal Commission of 1871 regarded as the 
probable maximum. At the same time, it would be extremely 
interesting to know (and the inquiry which Mr. A. D. Provand, M.P., 
advocates should enable us to ascertain) how much of our exports 
of steam coal are for the bunkers of navies of foreign countries that 
are, or soon may be, at enmity with us. Few people will be disposed 
to doubt the wisdom of permanently controlling exports of that 
kind. 

We have spoken of the comparative scarcity of coal, and, according 
to the shrewd wisdom of Mrs. Poyser, ‘scarceness is what there’s the 
biggest stock of in the country.’ But a very little scarcity in coal 
produces a large effect. The Select Committee of 1873 were prompt 
to recognise this, and it is worth recalling their remarks in this 
connection. 


In the case of coal, much of the demand is of such an urgent nature that the 
buyer would pay a very large price rather than be deprived of the supply he 
requires. Nor does the ratio of the increase of price necessarily bear any definite 
proportion to the ratio of diminution of supply. A comparatively small deficiency 
may produce a very large increase of price, if the eagerness of each buyer tosecure . 
his own supply, and to guard against deficiency in his own case, is coupled with the 
ability to pay for it whatever is demanded by the seller. 


This Committee, be it noted, declared their opinion that in 
increased supply, rather than in diminished demand, would be found a 
practicable solution of the problem then presenting itself. The 
increased supply has come—but also an increased demand, and the 
problem is as acute as ever. 

It has been said by persons in the coal trade that an unnecessary 
fuss is being made over the high prices, inasmuch as in 1872-3 they 
were much higher, and still the country prospered. It is true that 
prices in 1873 averaged about 9s. per ton higher in London than they 
are while these lines are being written, but this is only part of the 
truth and therefore misleading. It is the case, for instance, that the 
price of best coal rose in London in 1873 as high as 52s. (or say roughly 
about 30s. per ton more than to-day), but that was during the Welsh 
strike, when for a time there was actual famine. The average prices for 
house coal in London during the ‘ blooming seventies’ were: 1870, 

18s. 6d.; 1871, 19s. 3d. ; 1872, 248. 1ld.; 1873, 32s.6d. But then 
these prices are not to be judged in relation merely to the prices of coal 
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to-day. They must be measured by the contemporary range of prices for 
other commodities. For instance, if we take a Scotch pig-iron warrant 
as an index of the level of iron prices, we find it is 73s. to-day, and 
it was as high as 145s. 6d., and averaged nearly 120s.,in 1873. The 
fact, we believe, is that coal is now dearer im relation to other 
commodities than ever it has been before—except in temporary 
periods of strike or accidental deprivation of supplies. And miners’ 
wages are a great deal higher than ever they have been before, if 
measured by the cost of living. It is a matter for satisfaction—as also 
for the wonder and envy of Continental miners—that our colliers are 
now so well paid, while the risks of their calling are reduced to a 
minimum; but it is possible for both pitmen and coalmasters to 
make more profit than they are entitled to out of the brain and sinew 
of the nation. 

Nor is it surprising that America has coal so much cheaper than 
we have, seeing that the output there is equal to 490 tons per annum 
per person employed at the pits, while the British output is only 
290 tons per person employed per annum. America has not only 
more accessible coal, but also more industrious colliers—not by any 
means better workmen than ours, but working so many hours per 
week that they can turn out nearly 70 per cent. more coal per 
man in the year. This is one of the many striking facts revealed as 
one proceeds with an examination of the Coal Question—one of the 
many important facts the exact significance of which can best be 
laid before the country by means of a Royal Commission. 

The Commission of 1871 estimated that by 1901 the home con- 
sumption would be 162,400,000 tons, and the exports 12,000,000 tons, 
equal to an output of 174,400,000 tons. But in 1899 the home 
consumption had reached 164,277,000 tons and the exports 
55,808,000 tons, making an output of 220,085,000 tons, or 45,685,000 
tons more than the estimate made thirty years ago. It does not 
follow, of course, that because the last Royal Commission erred 
in estimating the growth of consumption they also erred in 
measuring the extent of our coal resources. But it is obvious that 
these estimates now require re-examination in the light of the actual 
consumption. Weare certainly nearer to the exhaustion of our coal 
seams than we were in 1871, not only by effluxion of time, but also by a 
more rapid process of depletion. And it is not very consolatory to be 
assured that cheaper coal need not be looked for until there is a 
material reduction in the demand for the production of the staple 
industries of the country—viz. those connected with iron and steel. 

It may be taken for granted that no one wants to see a diminution 
in the national coal crop if that is only to be procured by restricting 
manufacturing industry and manacling shipping. From generation to 
generation the sober Briton has been accustomed to be warned that 
British industry, his country’s pride, is doomed because the coal 
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supply is giving out, The number of years it will last has varied with 
that beautiful ‘ contrariness ’ for which scientists and statisticians are 
renowned. It was in 1863 that Lord (then Sir William) Armstrong 
agitated the British Association, as that learned and loquacious body 
delights to be agitated, by enlarging on the exhaustible nature of our 
coal-fields. Professor Stanley Jevons followed up two years later, and 
ever since there has been an active competition among experts to 
reduce the industrial supremacy of Britain, and therefore her national 
greatness, to coal-dust and engine-ashes. The last Royal Commission, 
which took five years to consider the subject, reported in 1871 that 
there was enough coal in the country to last us for 1,200 years if we 
did not increase the consumption, but only for 360 years if we went 
on consuming in an increasing ratio. That was thirty years ago, 
since when we have nearly doubled both production and con- 
sumption, and quadrupled the exports. This development has been 
coincident with development as great—in respect, at any rate, of 
production and consumption—in the other principal coal countries, 
although not one of them has increased its exports in anything like the 
proportion of Great Britain. The ‘ plain man’ is not fond of figures, 
except when they are to his credit in his bank-book, but it is not 
difficult to grasp the significance of these: that while Britain has 
doubled her output in thirty years, Germany has doubled hers in 
twenty years, and in thirty years America has increased both her out- 
put and her consumption more than sixfold. It has been shown 
above that America (pace the Board of Trade, whose figures are some- 
what lower than those taken from American sources) is now a 
larger producer and a very much larger consumer than Great 
Britain. And it may further be noted that we have not only 
quintupled our exports since 1870, but have also raised these exports 
from one-tenth to one-fourth of our output. The importance of 
these figures will not be questioned even by those to whom ‘ multipli- 
cation is vexation.’ And they gain in interest when it is remembered 
that the Royal Commission of 1866-1871 were convinced that our 
exports would never exceed 13,000,000 tons per annum, and calculated 
that by 1901 the output would only reach 174,400,000 tons. 

Facts have an awkward habit of upsetting theories, and facts are 
to be found in figures, notwithstanding the three degrees of 
mendacity—lies, damned lies, and statistics. And as the facts have 
run away so far from the theories of the Royal Commission, it is 
obvious that no comfort is to be got out of their estimate of the probable 
durability of the coal-fields, which estimate was about treble that of 
Jevons. Whereare we,then? If there were really 146,800,000,000 
tons of ‘ bottled sunshine’ in the geological strata of the country 
(and more or less attainable) in 1871, as the Commissioners 
estimated, there ought to be, say, 140,000,000,000 tons still 
there. This seems a fairish quantity to burn,, but the President of 
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the Institute of Mining Engineers (Mr. Longden) last year stated his 
belief that all the best seams will be exhausted within fifty years. 
‘ Best,’ however, is only a relative, although a superlative term, and 
within the next fifty years there will doubtless be better methods of 
mining. The present President of the Mining Institute (Mr. H. C. 
Peake) takes a more optimistic view than his predecessor. He says that 
our present output would last, if no further increase takes place in 
consumption, some 350 years, but that if the ratio of increase goes on 
increasing as it has been doing of late years our supplies will barely 
last 150 years. 

A difference of a hundred years in the estimates of two experts is 
sufficiently remarkable to make one doubt if either estimate is worth 
much. Certainly both cannot be right, and it is probable that neither 
may be. That is how the easy man will be disposed to regard it. 
And if he is also reminded of what Mr. T. Forster Brown told the 
Society of Arts last year—‘ that in another fifty years, that is to say, 
within the lifetime of many now living, the dearth of cheap coal will 
begin to be felt ’"—he will probably reply that the dearth of cheap 
coal is already being felt, for never before, save in the temporary 
stress of strikes, has he had to pay.so much for the contents of his 
coal-scuttle. Cheap coal? The average f.o.b. price of the coal 
exported in 1897 was 9s. per ton; in 1898, 10s. per ton; in 1899, 
close upon 11s. per ton; and in 1900, as faras it has gone, about 16s. 
per ton. Observe, however, that a dearth of cheap coal does not mean 
a failure of our coal supplies; and observe further that for several 
years past America has had coal about one-third cheaper than ours. 
The estimated average cost at the pit-head, according to the latest 
available returns, is, as we have said, 6s. 44d. per ton in the United 
Kingdom and 4s. 5d. per ton in the United States. And as for 
quality, the average of American coal is fully as good as British, 
even ‘best Cardiff’ finding something like an equivalent in the 
‘ Pocahontas ’ coal of West Virginia. 

Now it seems to us that some points relating to the duration of 
the coal supplies have not been sufficiently considered. In the first 
place, the employment of electric energy for illuminating and motor 
purposes in this country is only in its infancy. In the further utilisa- 
tion of this energy we shall not only reduce the consumption of coal for 
steam-raising purposes and gas-making, but we shall also learn to 
dispense, to a large extent at any rate, with coal for our dynamos by 
making use of the vast reserves of water-power stored up in the hills of 
Cumberland, Wales, Scotland, and elsewhere. In the next place, by 
the employment of electric machinery we shall be able to mine coal more 
cheaply than at present, to penetrate to greater depths, and to cut out 
seams that it does not pay to mine under present conditions. And in the 
third place, we shall greatly reduce the consumption of coal by the exer- 
cise of economies and the employment of other heat-giving material. 
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The ‘ plain man’ would probably be hurt if he were told that he is 
the most shameful waster of the country’s industrial food. About one- 
tenth of the coal yielded by our mines is consumed for domestic 
purposes, and it is computed that not more than about 1 per cent. of 
what is so consumed is used beneficially.* The rest is lost in waste- 
heat, smoke, and ashes. In what is used industrially it is computed 
that not more than 10 per cent. of the theoretical power is actually 
obtained and utilised. It must be the work of science and of common- 
sense to prevent such enormous and sinful waste of a commodity that 
can never be replaced. And here we reach another point—waste is 
not confined to the consumer; it is very great on the part of the 
producer. Innocolliery are the entire contents of the seam extracted, 
or at all events brought to bank. On some carefully worked pits the 
amount of wastage and leavings may be under 5 per cent., but in 
many other collieries it is as much as 25 and 30 per cent. There 
are collieries in which all the small coal is systematically left in the 
workings because the owners have not the machinery for dealing 
with it. It is probable that overhead fully 10 per cent. of the coal 
mined in this country is annually lost in the working—an enormous 
and continuous waste capable of immediate reduction, if not of perfect 
prevention. 

Relief in the future, then, will be obtained in economical consump- 
tion, reduced absolute consumption, increased percentage of produc- 
tion, reduced cost of production, and utilisation of deposits at present 
unavailable. The reduction of consumption will be, as has been said, by 
economy and by the use of other power generators. One of these is 
oil fuel, of which comparatively little use has yet been made. It is 
worth while to consider for a moment the fields which exist for it. 
Speaking broadly, it may be said that the chief uses for oil fuel will be 
found in the furnaces of railway locomotives and of ocean steamers. 
Now, the railways of the United Kingdom used last year 10,636,172 
tons of locomotive coal, and this year their great trouble is the 
enormous increase (5s. to 6s. per ton) which they are called upon to 
pay for engine power. The use of oil fuel, then, can potentially save 
10 million tons of coal per annum on the railways alone. Again, of 
the coal sent oversea last year 12,226,801 tons were supplied to the 
‘bunkers’ of steamers engaged in the foreign trade, and a very large 
proportion of the other 43,108,568 tons sent away was to places 
where our own steamers can replenish their ‘bunkers,’ Not less 
probably than 25 million tons of the 55,335,369 tons of exports last year 
would be for steamer consumption. Several of the large lines are 
now adapting the furnaces of their steamers to burn oil fuel, not only 
as cheaper in itself, but also as more profitable by enabling bunker 
space to be filled with freight-paying cargo. The high price of coal 


* Vide the Address of Mr. H. C. Peake to the last annual meeting of the Institution 
of Mining Engineers. 
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is directing the attention of all shipowners to the use of oil fuel, and the 
field for it, as we have seen, if fully utilised, might save 25 million 
tons per annum of British coal. 

There is another consideration, mention of which brings one with a 
shock face to face with the greatest bugbear. The largest consump- 
tion of coal is, as we have seen, in the manufacture of iron. It is 
now highly improbable that this branch of home consumption will 
increase in the future in anything like the ratio of the past, because 
the United States is taking our place as iron manufacturer for the 
whole world. We shall, therefore, save our coal, because America will 
burn more of hers. When Jevons wrote on the Coal Question he said : 
‘While the export of coal is a vast and growing branch of our trade, 
a reversal of the trade and a future return current of coal is a 
commercial impossibility and absurdity.’ Would he say that now— 
with American iron in the Black Country, with American steel in 
Sheffield, with American ship-plates in Scotland, and with American 
coal in London? If a return current of raw coal from America in 
persistent volume is not probable, though not a commercial im- 
possibility, a permanent current of consumed coal in the shape of 
iron and steel may surely be looked for. This will gradually effect 
an industrial revolution, as we shall have to find employment for 
our energies in manufactures not so dependent on cheap fuel. This 
may be looking a long way ahead, yet the conditions of the problem 
of the immediate future relate rather to the development of the coal 
resources of the United States than to the exhaustion of those of 
Great Britain. 


BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


P.S.—This article was in type before the strike began on the Taff 
Vale Railway. The circumstances of that strike afford another illus- 
tration of the abuses of Trade Unionism. The effects of that strike 
upon prices at the other coal-ports also afford an illustration of the 
influence of the foreign demand upon the economic situation. 
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Saturday, the 28th of July.—The air is full of rumours of a 
crisis in the Liberal party, due to the division of last Wednesday, 
when the Opposition was rent, not in twain, but into three distinct 
bodies. One section voted with Sir Wilfrid Lawson in favour of 
the reduction of the salary of the Colonial Secretary. Another 
section, headed by Sir Edward Grey, voted against Sir Wilfrid’s 
amendment; whilea third, in obedience to the suggestion of Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, did not vote at all. It must be 
confessed that the spectacle which the Liberals in the House of 
Commons thus presented was not an edifying one; but for some 
time past it has been evident that a crisis of this kind was at hand. 
The extreme pro-Boers, on the one side, and the most advanced 
Imperialists on the other, are apparently irreconcilable, and they 
seem to hate each other more vehemently than they hate their 
common foe, the Government. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
with the best will in the world, has been unable to maintain even 
an appearance of unity in the ranks of his party, and the open 
explosion of last Wednesday has revealed the existing state of things 
in the Opposition to the whole world. 

Each side, of course, blames the other for the existence of a situa- 
tion which is due rather to the irresistible force of circumstances 
than to any individual action. The men whose political creed seems 
to have for its first article, the duty of opposing Lord Rosebery, no 
matter what he does or says, declare that everything is due to an 
intrigue in his favour. I believe there is not a word of truth in this 
statement. Amid all the abuse which has been showered upon him 
during the past four years by a certain section of Liberals, Lord Rose- 
bery has steadfastly maintained a consistent attitude so far as his 
relationship to the leadership of his own party is concerned. He has 
maintained throughout that his withdrawal from the leadership was a 
genuine withdrawal, and that the steps he took in 1896 could only be 
reversed either by the occurrence of a crisis which made it his clear 
duty to return to active political life, or by a summons of such a nature 
as to prove that the great majority of his own party really desired his 
resumption of his old position. In his opinion neither of these condi- 
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tions has, as yet, occurred, and he consequently maintains the position 
of independence which he gained by his retirement in 1896. If 
there have been intrigues, they have certainly not been confined to 
that section of the Liberal party that is friendly to Lord Rosebery, 
nor have any intrigues whatsoever received encouragement or 
countenance from the ex-Premier. But Tadpole and Taper—those 
representatives of the omniscience of the lobbies—insist that it is 
otherwise, and they are going about just now declaring in portentous 
whispers that the Liberal party has been honeycombed by some 
mysterious intrigue, the existence of which is believed in by nobody 
but themselves. It would all be amusing if it were not rather sad. 
The truth is that a real difference exists between the majority of 
Liberals and an active minority on questions connected with the war, 
and that the minority prefer to think that the notorious disunion 
of the party is due to anything rather than to their own attempt to 
make the world believe that they are the only true representatives of 
Liberal feeling and opinion. 

Monday, the 30th of July.—This has been a day big with start- 
ling news. In the early morning came the tidings of the shocking 
crime at Monza yesterday, when the King of Italy fell beneath the 
pistol of an assassin. No more deplorable regicide than this could 
well be imagined. King Humbert was not only a man of fine 
courage and great kindness of heart, but of high principle. Asa 
constitutional monarch he could not be held responsible for all the 
political incidents which have marked the history of Italy during his 
reign. What is certain is that he loved his country passionately, 
and that he was courageous enough to give his full support to those 
Ministers who, in his opinion, served her best. The announcement 
of his cruel death has caused a profound sensation in London. 
Everybody knew that his Majesty was one of the warmest friends of 
England, and it is an open secret that he was the link between this 
country and the other members of the Triple alliance. Indignation 
against the Anarchist fraternity runs high, and there are bitter com- 
plaints of the failure of the Italian police to guard the person of a 
monarch whose life was known to be threatened. 

As some relief to the gloom caused by the news from Monza, we 
have had the announcement from Lord Roberts of the surrender of 
General Prinsloo and the Boer force under his command. This 
means that the keystone has been knocked out of the arch of Boer 
resistance in the Orange River Colony. From China the news is 
still conflicting, but the definite statement by Li Hung Chang that 
the Ministers at Pekin are alive and safe encourages those who hope 
that after all the worst has not yet happened. The publication of 
the official correspondence on China does not furnish altogether 
pleasant reading. It shows, for one thing, how completely blind 
were the Governments of Europe, including our own, to the impending 
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catastrophe, while it confirms the rumours current some weeks ago 
as to Russian unwillingness to allow Japan to take the measures 
by which, if they had been carried out at the time, Pekin might 
long ago have been relieved. 

Tuesday, the 31st of July—The sudden death of the Duke of 
Coburg is a startling surprise to the public at large. It has, of 
course, been known for a long time past that the Duke was suffering 
from severe ill health, but outside the limits of his own family 
circle no one seemed to have any idea that his condition was so 
serious as it really was. Profound sympathy is felt, not only with 
his widow, but with the Queen, who has been fated to see another 
of her children taken from her by death. If it cannot be said that 
the event is one of political importance, it has nevertheless affected 
the English public far more deeply than the death of many a politi- 
cian of the first eminence. Any event which brings sorrow to the 
Queen is regarded by her people as a blow to the nation as a whole. 

At last we have authentic news from Pekin, and it begins to look 
as though, after all, the Chinese viceroys were not deceiving us in 
their assurances of the safety of the Ministers. At all events it is 
now certain that there was no massacre on the date on which, 
according to rumour, the resistance of the Legations was finally 
overcome by the Chinese. Sir Claude Macdonald’s cipher message 
received by the Admiralty late last night proves that the members 
of the Legations were still safe on the 21st of July, and that the 
women and children were under protection in the British Legation 
on that date. That their condition was one of great danger is 
sufficiently evident, both from Sir Claude’s message and from those 
received from other ministers. Indeed, the story that the Chinese 
Government mean to hold the Europeans as hostages seems to 
receive some confirmation from the latest news. But it is an immense 
relief to everybody that the long-drawn suspense of the last six 
weeks has been ended in this fashion, and that the dying century is 
as yet at all events free from the stain which would have been 
thrown upon it if the horrible crime that most persons believed had 
already happened had really occurred. The gravity of the political 
situation in China is not diminished even though the Legations have 
been saved, and there are some ominous signs of a possible rupture 
of the understanding hitherto maintained between the Powers. 

Thursday, the 2nd of August.—The Times scores a brilliant 
triumph to-day with its long telegram from its Pekin correspondent, 
Dr. Morrison. It was but the other day that we counted Dr. 
Morrison among the slain, and that the 7%mes itself paid what was 
regarded as a last tribute to the merits of its distinguished 
contributor. And now he addresses us in a message dated the 21st 
ult. when all hope of his survival had been abandoned here. It isa 
full, clear, and most interesting account of the incidents of the siege. 
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Once more, in short, the Pekin correspondent of the Times has out- 
stripped the couriers of all the Governments of Europe. The news 
he gives us is eminently reassuring, so far as the past is concerned. 
But much may have happened since the 21st of July, and the relief 
for which the beleaguered Europeans in the British Legation were 
‘contentedly waiting ’ on that date has not yet reached them. The 
message brings full confirmation of the duplicity of the Chinese 
Government, from whose good faith nothing is to be hoped, though 
something may possibly be gleaned from their fears. One can only 
hope that we shall have many more messages from the Times 
correspondent in Pekin, and perhaps one may be permitted to 
congratulate the newspaper upon the admirable modesty with which 
it presents a document of almost unique interest and importance to 
its readers. It is refreshing in these days of universal newspaper 
self-puffing to find that there is one journal which can leave the 
achievements of its agents to speak for themselves. 

Sir William MHarcourt’s speech in the House of Commons 
yesterday excited the wildest enthusiasm on the part of that section 
of the Opposition with which he is more especially identified, and at 
the same time won the approval of most Liberals of every shade. It 
was unquestionably a notable performance, and its vigorous handling 
of Mr. Chamberlain was admired even on that side of the House on 
which the Colonial Secretary sits. But though it has given some 
heart to the Little England section of the Liberal party, it is scarcely 
likely to affect the political situation as a whole. Its most striking 
feature was the fact that it was clearly intended—like the recent 
speech of Mr. Chamberlain—as an electioneering manifesto. 

This afternoon comes the news of the attempt upon the life of 
the Shah in Paris. It has happily failed, and possibly it was never 
meant seriously. But in any case it is a deplorable incident. It 
will certainly not add to the popularity of the Paris Exhibition, and 
it may not impossibly aggravate the bitterness which Parisians already 
feel with regard to the failure of the world to respond, as they had 
expected it would do, to their hospitable invitation. That it will 
increase popular anger against the anarchist fraternity is not to be 
doubted. Two attacks upon crowned heads within one week are, 
indeed, quite sufficient to make men think seriously of the dangers 
attendant upon the Red Terror. 

Saturday, the 4th of August.—The Shah’s visit to this country 
has been abandoned, and the Prince of Wales, in going to Coburg to 
attend his brother’s funeral, travelled by an unexpected route. Here 
are announcements that may well give cause for reflection to those 
who envy kings and their heirs. Of course, the reason given for the 
change in the Shah’s plans, so far as his visit to England is con- 
cerned, is the national mourning, and in itself that reason is sufficient. 
But the world refuses to believe that the abandonment of the visit is 
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not in some way connected with the recent attempt upon the 
life of the Persian monarch, which is now proved to have been a 
serious affair. The sudden recrudescence of anarchist conspiracies 
against crowned heads all over Europe is an ugly sign of the times; 
and no one can be surprised at the sharp remonstrance addressed by 
this country to the Belgian Government for its supineness in allow- 
ing the would-be assassin of the Prince of Wales to escape all 
punishment. The ‘universal unrest’ which characterises the close 
of the century that Mr. Arthur Balfour does not admire, is showing 
itself in many ways; but none is more significant than this 
upheaval of the lowest stratum of human society. 

Parliament is seeing the last sands in its glass of life run out 
with almost bewildering speed. Last night the business of supply 
for the year was brought to a close, the usual application of the 
guillotine having taken place on the previous day. The sitting was 
not without some indications of the fierce tumult of party passion 
that rages below the surface. The discovery of certain letters written 
by Members of Parliament to leading Boers before the outbreak of 
war has excited the Jingoes greatly, and the word ‘ treason’ has been 
freely used in some quarters in connection with this correspondence. 
Mr. Chamberlain assured the House that in his opinion the letters 
were not treasonable but only improper. All manner of rumours 
are current as to the identity of the writers, but for the moment 
public curiosity must wait for its gratification. The probability is 
that when the documents are published they will tell us nothing 
that we did not know before. 

In the House of Lords there was a debate that, considering the 
time of year, might almost be called exciting. Lord Rosebery, deter- 
mined to justify the strong line he has taken up with regard to the 
organisation of our national defences, made a speech in which he 
dexterously contrasted the absolute silence maintained by Lord 
Wolseley in the House of Lords with the frequent intervention of 
other commanders-in-chief in military debates in that assembly. It 
was evident that the ex-Premier caught both the Secretary of State 
for War and Lord Salisbury on the raw. This, perhaps, is not to be 
wondered at, considering the stories that are current as to the relations 
between the Commander-in-Chief and some of his political superiors- 
Both Lord Lansdowne and the Prime Minister strove to turn the 
course of the debate into a different channel, but they scarcely suc- 
ceeded in effacing the effect of Lord Rosebery’s criticism. The truth 
is that the public is profoundly dissatisfied with the military proposals 
of the Government, and this dissatisfaction tends to swell the under- 
current of uneasiness as to the state of our national defences and our 
preparedness for a crisis that many believe to be at hand, and that 
may eclipse in gravity any of those through which we have recently 
passed. It is not my business here to record mere rumours, but it is 
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impossible for any political observer to shut his ears to the talk which 
goes on all round one as to the possibilities of the coming winter, and 
the steps that are even now being taken to meet them. 

Monday, the 6th of August.—The news from China is both 
disappointing and bewildering. It is disappointing to know that 
practically no progress has been made with the expedition for the 
relief of the Europeans in Pekin, and the average person is be- 
wildered by the conflicting reasons given for the delay. Nearly 
every Power in turn is made responsible for it. To-day the corre- 
spondents of certain of the London newspapers insist that England is 
the culprit. From various quarters abroad come statements which 
show that, even under the pressure of the Pekin crisis, the old 
jealousy of this country has been in no degree abated. Our action 
on the Yang-tze, where British interests have so overwhelming a 
preponderance, is apparently resented both in Paris and Washington, 
and elsewhere there are signs that ill-will towards us is accumulating. 
If this is the case while the Legations are still unrelieved and the 
lives of the Europeans in Pekin are yet in the direst peril, what will 
happen when the Powers are no longer bound by the necessity of 
united action in face of a common foe? The anxiety that is felt by 
all statesmen with regard to the future in the Far East naturally 
intensifies the desire to see the war in South Africa brought to a 
close as speedily as possible. It is now degenerating on the side of 
the Boers into a mere guerrilla conflict, in which treachery and 
trickery have a leading part. The sympathisers with Mr. Kruger 
find that public feeling in this country runs more strongly against 
the Boer cause than ever, now that the struggle has lapsed into this 
hopeless but costly resistance to the inevitable. 

Tuesday, the 7th of August.—There is a telegram in this 
morning’s Standard from its correspondent at Pretoria which shows 
that at the head-quarters of the British Army in South Africa there 
prevails a similar feeling of uneasiness with regard to the military 
position in the Transvaal to that which exists in this country. The 
news received of late from the seat of war has been scanty, and by no 
means entirely satisfactory. Great as is the confidence in Lord 
Roberts, some uneasiness unquestionably prevails at his failure to crush 
the opposition of the Boers at all events in the neighbourhood of 
Pretoria, and there have been manifest signs of a growing impatience on 
the part of the public. Now we learn from the responsible correspon- 
dent of the Standard that ‘ the position of affairs in the neighbour- 
hood of Pretoria shows no sign of improvement,’ and that ‘there is 
growing dissatisfaction at the want of energy in dealing with maraud- 
ing expeditions.’ This from so trustworthy an authority, who is on 
the spot, is serious reading, and the general uneasiness is increased by 
the private advices which come to hand telling of the sufferings of 
large bodies of our troops from the break-down of the commissariat 
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arrangements and the consequent insufficiency of the food supply. 
On the other hand, fresh evidence is forthcoming as to the exhaustion 
and demoralisation of the Boers in the neighbourhood of Machadodorp, 
and men still hope that Lord Roberts by some carefully prepared cowp 
may redeem the later stages of the campaign from the reproach 
which has undoubtedly fallen upon them. 

Mr. Balfour’s extraordinary outburst against Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
last night has furnished a fruitful theme for the gossips of the lobby. 
It is difficult to account for the unreasonable irritation which the 
leader of the House has displayed over the whole business of the 
Hospital Enquiries Commission, and for his manifest desire to treat 
the matter as a personal controversy between himself and the member 
for Westminster. Once more we see Ministerial newspapers to-day 
condemning and deploring Mr. Balfour’s action. Perhaps the truest 
interpretation of conduct that has excited so much comment is the 
simplest one. The strain of the Session and of the work of the 
Cabinet has been severe, and it has told upon the First Lord of the 
Treasury as well as upon other members of the Government. It is 
well that the prorogation is at hand. 

Thursday, the 9th of August.—The end of the Session is come at 
last, and London awoke to-day to the consciousness that it has no 
more Parliamentary news to expect for six months to come. As 
a truthful chronicler Iam bound to say that London has accepted 
the situation with apparent equanimity, and that there is at least no 
open repining over the dispensation which has hushed the contentious 
voices of St. Stephen’s. When the history of these latest years of the 
nineteenth century comes to be written, it will be surprising if the 
historian has not something to say about the decay—temporary only, 
let us hope—of Parliamentary institutions which the period has 
witnessed. It would be the wildest affectation to pretend that during 
the Session which is now happily ended, the country has hung in breath- 
less suspense upon the proceedings of its law-givers at Westminster. 
Most of us remember the time when ‘ breathless suspense ’ would have 
been the exact phrase in which to describe the feeling of the nation in 
awaiting the decisions of Parliament. But for the present those times 
have ceased to exist, and it is with the mildest indifference that the 
public acquiesces in the closing of the doors at Westminster. The 
subject which interests it far more is the weather, which has been 
detestable beyond description all through this holiday week. 

Yet the closing scene in the House of Commons yesterday was 
not uninteresting. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, as the leader of the anti-war 
party, once more delivered his soul in a sort of valedictory address to 
the House of which he has so long been an esteemed member, and 
Mr. Chamberlain got into a fierce wrangle with certain Welsh and 
Irish members over a variety of personal topics. It cannot be pre- 
tended that his mode of dealing with the letters of certain Radical 
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M.P.s found at Bloemfontein has been very wise, and there is some 
justice in the complaint that he is using them in a fashion not usual 
in political life. His refusal to promise that they shall be published 
is clearly unfair to the politicians whom he seeks to discredit by 
associating them as a body with the acts of one or two of their 
number. But the whole Session has been marked by the persistent 
refusal of Ministers to produce documents the publication of which 
the public has eagerly demanded. We are still without the most 
important of the South African despatches; we are without the 
information, repeatedly asked for, which would make clear to us the 
extent of the unpreparedness of the Government for the war when it 
broke out. It seems a comparatively small thing in these circum- 
stances that we should be asked to condemn the Radical members 
on the strength of documents which Ministers will not promise to 
produce. 

In leaving the precincts of Westminster the topic that appeared 
to engross the attention of members yesterday was the date of the 
dissolution. Something like a panic seemed to prevail, and the 
belief in a September or October election was all but universal. 
To-day calmer counsels have come into play, and the speech of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach has dealt a rudé blow to the speculations of the 
quid-nunes and paragraph writers of the.lobby. It is clear that the 
date of the dissolution has not yet been fixed, and that it may be 
much later than the mass of Members of Parliament seem to suppose. 
The battle has, however, already begun, and one of its first symptoms 
is the statement published by Mr. Perks in the Daily Mail of this 
morning defining the position of the Imperialist section of the 
Liberal party. Ifthe truth must be told, all sections of the Opposi- 
tion are going to the country at the end of the Session very much 
dispirited. Ministers have not made a success of their Parliamentary 
year, and the war—though it has for the moment won for them the 
support of the multitude—cannot be said to have enhanced their 
reputation as a Government. As Sir Michael Hicks Beach frankly 
confessed yesterday, the law of the pendulum ought to be telling 
severely against them. Yet in spite of all their failures, and the 
admitted deficiencies of their military preparations, they seem to be 
made secure in their position of supremacy by the weakness of the 
Opposition—a weakness due wholly to the notorious divisions which 
exist in the Liberal ranks. But whatever may be the merits of the inter- 
necine war, the result is to leave the Opposition in a state of weakness 
which bids fair to give the present Government, in despite of its ad- 
mitted blunders and in defiance of the law of the pendulum, a new lease 
of power. No wonder that the Opposition is disheartened, and that even 
some staunch Conservatives shake their heads over a prospect which 
is without precedent in the political history of the last thirty years. 

The Daily Chronicle has done good service this morning by its 
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exposure of the shameful exaggerations and misrepresentations of 
certain of our ‘yellow’ journals with regard to the beleaguered 
captives of Pekin. So far back asthe 6th of July, the Daily Express 
published a telegram which gave an account of the way in which 
the British Legation had been stormed, and the men and women in 
it put to death. This was but the first of many similar messages, 
full of details of the most horrible character as to the sufferings 
inflicted upon the people in the Legation, including the women and 
children. All these stories, to which the utmost prominence was 
given, are now known to have been not mere exaggerations, but 
absolute falsehoods, English journalists have been accustomed to 
hold up their hands in pious horror at the sensational lies which 
form the staple produce of the American yellow press. They must 
now sorrowfully admit that there is, after all, but little to distinguish 
a yellow journal in London from one in New York. 

Friday, the 10th of August.—It was with positive consternation 
that the legal world heard, on this the last day of term before the 
Long Vacation, of the sudden death of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
Nor was the feeling confined to lawyers. All who knew the Lord 
Chief Justice were shocked to hear that he had been taken from us. 
This morning’s papers contained the first announcement of his serious 
illness, and before they were in the hands of their earliest readers he 
was dead. Of his great abilities as an advocate, it is unnecessary 
to speak. The English bar has had few members of whom it had 
greater reason to be proud. But as a judge he had even eclipsed his 
reputation as counsel. His death leaves a blank that cannot be filled. 
Next to his indomitable strength of will, a strength that sometimes, 
perhaps, manifested itself in ways of speech that were strikingly out 
of the common, his leading characteristic was his passionate love of 
justice. This great quality was displayed long before he sat upon 
the bench, and in other arenas besides that in which his professional 
life was passed. To have been the victim of injustice was at all times 
the surest passport to Charles Russell’s favour, and many a man and 
woman who never paid him a fee has had reason to be thankful that 
it was so. This passion of his, combined with his brilliant intellectual 
qualities and his absolute fearlessness, made him when he was called 
to the bench an almost ideal holder of the historic post in possession 
of which he was privileged to die. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the noble title of Lord Chief Justice of England—surely the noblest 
of all the titles that can be borne by Englishmen—was never more 
worthily held than by the illustrious and remarkable man whose 
untimely end has been so bitterly and so widely mourned to-day. 

Monday, the 13th of August.—The plot to carry off Lord Roberts 
and kill the British officers in Pretoria, of which so much was 
made a day or two since in the sensational papers, seems after all to 
have had something in it. At all events Lord Roberts reports that 
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he has arrested the ringleaders, and we may consequently expect 
before long to receive a circumstantial account of a scheme that 
smacks of melodrama rather than real life. Unfortunately together 
with the account of the frustration of this ridiculous plot we have 
fresh accounts of De Wet’s cleverness in outwitting the forces sent 
in pursuit of him, while in some quarters our soldiers are positively 
having to retreat before the Boers. These incidents are aggravating 
the popular impatience with regard to the war. It has now ceased 
to be the absorbing theme that it was in the spring and early 
summer. In the newspapers, China, the inauguration of the new 
reign in Italy, and the sporting events of the season, seem to put 
South African affairs into the background, and our fine army, which 
has done its duty so well and borne itself so bravely, has ceased to 
command the unfailing interest of the community at large. It is 
true that too many English homes have a deep interest in the 
present struggle to allow of its being relegated to obscurity. Yet if 
popular enthusiasm for the war continues to evaporate at the present 
rate we might almost expect on the return of our troops a repetition 
of the scene, described by the late Lord Albemarle, when the 
soldiers returned from the great war after Waterloo. Their coming 
back was a matter of indifference to the nation for which they had 
fought and bled so freely, and in some cases they were even hooted 
as, footsore and ragged, they landed again upon English soil. It 
cannot come to this in the case of our South African army; but 
nothing can be more remarkable than the changed tone of the man 
in the street regarding a struggle which six months ago absorbed his 
thoughts. 

From China the news is still conflicting and ominous, and we 
dare not reckon on the safety of the Europeans in Pekin until they 
have actually reached the sanctuary of the international camp. In 
the meantime there is food for reflection in the fact which now leaks 
out, that the German Emperor’s nomination of Field Marshal von 
Waldersee as Generalissimo of the European Army was made before 
he had consulted anybody outside Germany except the Czar. The 
appointment is unexceptionable, and all the Powers have readily 
acquiesced in it. But it is somewhat startling to find that the 
Emperor William acted in this matter as though the Imperial will 
prevailed not merely in Germany but throughout the civilised world. 
Probably he considers that audacity furnishes the short-cut to 
success. Jf this is his belief it will be confirmed by the alacrity of 
Europe and the United States in accepting his nomination. 

Tuesday, the 14th of August.—Lord Salisbury’s sudden depar- 
ture from England, though no one can complain of it, has caused a 
certain degree of uneasiness. The fact that at a time like the 
present —when the news from China continues to be so grave and 
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menacing—the country should be left without its Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary is not one that is likely to reassure nervous 
persons. That Lord Salisbury must need a rest and the change that 
is ordered for him by his medical attendant no one will deny, and 
everybody will hope that he may soon return to us restored to 
strength. But the misfortune is that, under the present arrange- 
ment, when the Foreign Secretary goes the Prime Minister goes 
also; and it is a distinct disadvantage to the country to be left, at a 
time like the present, with no one in either position at hand. Day 
by day the evidence as to the unwisdom of the arrangement which 
permitted the concentration of these two great offices in the hands 
of one man accumulates. 

Thursday, the 16th of August.—The Ministerial papers are very 
angry with Ministers this morning, and not without reason. The 
announcement that, after a specific declaration on the part of the 
Government that English troops would be landed at Shanghai, these 
troops are being kept on board ship owing to the objections raised to 
their landing by some of the Powers, is naturally disconcerting to 
the Times and other organs of high politics. They are full of fear 
that Ministers are once more going to show weakness in their 
Chinese policy. And now, this afternoon, comes the news that the 
troops are positively not to be landed, and that they are to be sent 
north to Wei-hai-wei instead. One may expect a storm to-morrow. 
It is the old story of Port Arthur over again. It was but last night 
that Mr. George Brodrick was announcing with much emphasis 
that Ministers meant to land these troops for the protection of 
Shanghai, and lo! at the first breath of remonstrance from France 
or some other Power, the landing is countermanded, and the soldiers 
are sent ignominiously away! The most ardent friend of the 
Ministry cannot pretend to approve of a transaction of this kind. 
It may be a wise step not to land the troops in face of the opposition 
of the Powers; but if that be the case it was certainly most unwise 
to state that they were to be landed, and to send them into the 
port for that purpose. It is hardly surprising that the excited 
correspondents at Shanghai use the word pusillanimous when they 
speak of what has happened. Some curious fatality seems to dog 
the steps of Lord Salisbury in all his Chinese policy. We have not 
yet forgotten the removal of our men-of-war from Port Arthur; and 
now a still more humiliating rebuff has been needlessly incurred by 
those whose duty it is to represent the might and honour of England. 
I imagine that after this unpleasant episode there will not be quite 
so much eagerness for a ‘ khaki’ dissolution as recently prevailed. 

From Pekin there comes no authentic news; but we know that by 
this time the allied forces must have reached the city, and a few 
hours ought to bring us tidings of the fate of the beleaguered Europeans. 
Naturally great anxiety prevails, but the general belief is that the 
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members of the Legations, though sorely beset, have been saved. It 
would be too cruel, after our long suspense, if it were otherwise. 

Friday, the 17th of August.—Lord Rosebery must feel to-day 
that the fates have done him another good turn. The censorious 
girded at him but recently because of his demand that something 
should be said by the Commander-in-Chief as to the state of the 
army, and Lord Lansdowne and other members of the Government 
ridiculed the idea that Lord Wolseley, if he were te speak, would 
modify their optimistic utterances regarding the state of the national 
defences. Now Lord Wolseley himself has spoken, and has done so 
to some purpose. There are not many public men left in London 
just now, but all who are here are eagerly discussing to-day the 
remarkable speech of the Commander-in-Chief at Aldershot yesterday. 
More outspoken criticism of the imperfections of our troops was 
never heard from any of Lord Wolseley’s predecessors. Even the 
Duke of Wellington never blurted out the truth in blunter phrase. 
It is not a bad thing that our soldiers and their leaders should be 
told the truth as to their shortcomings, but it is disquieting to the 
nation which has been fed upon the comfortable assurances of the 
Secretary for War to learn that the Aldershot Division—the picked 
division of the army at home—is not in a condition which would 
warrant its being sent abroad as an army corps. If this is the case 
with regard to Aldershot, what can be the state of our troops at less 
advanced positions? We have been told that there is no reason for 
alarm with regard to the national defences, seeing that our barracks 
are overflowing with troops, and that we have more than two hundred 
thousand men under arms in the United Kingdom at the present 
moment. And now the Commander-in-Chief himself tells us that the 
best division in the country is wholly unfit for active service. Those 
who advocate the reconstruction of our army system upon business 
principles can hardly desire a more complete justification of the 
movement in which they have taken part than this speech from the 
Commander-in-Chief. But Parliament is not sitting, and, even if it 
were, Mr. Powell Williams or some other underling at the War 
Office would probably tell any inquisitive member of the House of 
Commons that a speech from Lord Wolseley was not a matter with 
which the Secretary of State for War felt it to be his duty to concern 
himself. 

Saturday, the 18th of August.—Last night it was generally 
believed that the relief of Pekin, or rather of the beleaguered 
Legations, had really taken place, and there was in consequence 
much rejoicing. This morning, the fact that neither the Foreign 
Office nor the Chinese Legation has received any confirmation of 
the news occasions some anxiety. The mystery with regard to the 
Legations has been maintained for an unprecedented length of time, 
and even now there are some persons who profess to be sceptical as 
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to the genuineness of any news received from the Ministers in Pekin 
for more than a month past. This idea seems to spring from an 
unwarrantable pessimism. There can be no doubt that the allied 
force has really reached Pekin, and we ought to have almost 
immediately trustworthy news as to the fate of the Europeans there. 
In the meantime the comedy of errors at Shanghai has been carried 
a step further. The English troops, which had gone north to 
Wei-hai-wei, have been recalled, and are, after all, to be landed for 
the protection of the European settlement at Shanghai. Presumably 
Lord Salisbury’s absence at Schlucht has been the cause of the 
indecision of the Foreign Office. Its effect cannot have been to 
increase the prestige of this country in the Far East. 

From South Africa the news is not cheerful. De Wet has again 
given us striking proof of his extraordinary power of evading pursuit, 
and seems to have got clean off from the force which was said the 
other day to be on the point of surrounding him. Were it not for 
the accumulating evidence of the demoralisation of the majority of 
the Boers, the prospect of the termination of the war would be a 
remote one. As it is, military judges congratulate themselves upon 
the fact that De Wet’s daring and brilliant exploits do not, after all, 
materially affect the course of the campaign. 

Sunday, the 19th of August.—At last the long-expected official 
news has reached us, and yesterday afternoon we were told 
authoritatively that on Wednesday night the allied forces, with 
the Japanese in the leading place, had entered Pekin and rescued the 
residents in the Legations. It is a curious illustration of the extent 
to which wholly untrustworthy and lying rumours have been foisted 
upon the European public during the past six weeks, that until 
official intelligence of the relief of the Legations had actually arrived, 
nobody would believe even the most circumstantial reports from 
Tieu-tsin and Shanghai. When we hear the story of the siege of the 
foreign ministers we shall undoubtedly listen to a thrilling tale. 
On their part the besieged will come back to a world which weeks 
ago gave them up as lost. Sir Claude Macdonald, Sir Robert Hart, 
and Dr. Morrison in particular will have the novel experience of 
reading that page in the Zimes in which, more than a month ago, 
the story of their lives was told and a last eulogy pronounced above 
their graves. It is sad to think that young Oliphant, the writer of 
the letter from Pekin which attracted so much attention when it was 
published in the Times, is not among those over whose return to life 
those who loved them are rejoicing to-day. 

Monday, the 20th of August.—The most important news this 
morning is the announcement that Lord Roberts has at last found 
himself forced to take off the gloves and to make known to the Boers 
of the Transvaal that they will have to face the realities of war in 
future. His attempt to deal with the people of the occupied 
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districts in the most humane and forbearing manner possible was 
excellent, and everybody must deplore its failure. But seeing that 
the failure has taken place, and that in innumerable instances Boers 
who have profited by our leniency and taken the oath of neutrality 
have subsequently taken up arms against us, Lord Roberts had 
no alternative but to proclaim his determination to resort to more 
stringent measures. It remains to be seen how severity will succeed 
where leniency has failed. Unfortunately, even success in the field 
hardly seems at present to offer the promise of peace in our relations 
with the conquered States, and it becomes increasingly evident that 
there is no probability of the return to England of a large portion of 
the army in South Africa for months to come. The calculations of 
the Government on this point have miscarried gravely. Some weeks 
ago the belief in official circles was that by the end of September a 
large body of troops would have returned home. So far from this 
being now possible—except in the case of soldiers who have been 
invalided—we are still sending out reinforcements for the African 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR HOSPITALS 


Since my return from South Africa, where I had the opportunity 
of visiting most of the hospitals in the Colony, Free State, and 
Transvaal, I have been frequently asked my opinion of how these 
institutions were managed, and if everything that was possible under 
the circumstances had been done for the sick and wounded. It is 
difficult to answer these questions in a few words; so I have decided 
to accept the Editor’s invitation to give a plain account of what I 
saw, and thus enable those desirous of information to judge for 
themselves whether more might have been done than was done by the 
authorities. At first I felt some hesitation in complying with this 
request, as I had already given evidence before the Royal Commission, 
and the matter is to some extent sub judice; but owing to circum- 
stances which I would ask leave to explain, I left untouched several 
subjects that were pertinent tothe inquiry. I had gone to Burlington 
House immediately after my arrival from South Africa in order to 
listen to the proceedings, and with no intention of appearing myself 
before the Commission that day. I found the sittings were not open 
to the public; but.on communicating with the President, Sir Robert 
Romer, he asked me if I would go into the witness chair at once. I 
told him that with no notes with me, it would be impossible for me 
to give many facts and figures which I should be glad to place at the 
disposal of the Commission, and that I should prefer to have my 
examination postponed. The President, however, informed me 
that an expected witness had not arrived, and that, owing to their 
early departure for the Cape, unless I chose to take advantage of 
the occasion, I should not be able to appear before the Commission 
before it left. I therefore fell in with the suggestion, with the result 
that I had no chance of preparing a statement of my evidence, and 
my examination was in many respects incomplete. Nor am I very 
certain as to which subjects I brought to the notice of the Com- 
missioners, and which I neglected, as the Commission has in my case 
departed from a custom that usually prevails in Government enquiries, 
namely, that of sending a transcript of evidence to the witnesses for 
revision. It is now a month since I appeared as a witness, and no 
proof or transcript of my evidence has been sent me; nor could I 
rely on the newspaper reports, which were short and somewhat 
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garbled. I propose also to draw certain conclusions as to who was to 
blame in the matter: whether they are right or wrong will bea matter 
of opinion ; but concerning the actual facts there can be no dispute, 
as I can produce evidence to prove all the statements I shall make. 

I will say nothing about the base hospitals at Capetown, Naauw- 
poort, De Aar, and Kimberley, as I visited them casually, and am 
therefore not in a position to discuss their circumstances. But I must 
pay a tribute to the Yeomanry Hospital at Dielfontein, the brilliant 
success of which was due to the organising power and energy of 
Lady Georgiana Curzon, assisted on the spot by the tact and 
experience of the commanding officer, Colonel Slogget ; nor will I 
venture to criticise the field hospital at Driefontein, which contained 
well over 400 patients, though only equipped for 100; there were in 
this case peculiar difficulties, and any shortcomings should be 
overlooked when one remembers that it was established towards the 
end of the brilliant forced march that culminated in the capture of 
Bloemfontein, that supplies for the living were at that moment at 
the lowest ebb, and that the transport facilities had been strained to 
the utmost. 

I will pass on to my arrival at Bloemfontein, where sickness was 
soon to prevail to an alarming extent, and which was no doubt partly 
the result of the hardships the troops had endured during the past 
month. It is idle to suggest that precautions could have been taken 
to prevent the men on the march from risking their lives by drinking 
unboiled or unfiltered water; filters did not exist, fuel was scarce, 
and what water there was was putrid owing to the bodies of dead 
animals, whose corpses were as plentiful in the streams between 
Kimberley and Bloemfontein as omnibuses in Piccadilly. 

I do not propose to harrow feelings with accounts of the many 
terrible scenes that I saw in the hospitals, but I will relate one 
incident that came under my notice, as attention was specially drawn 
to it by Mr. Balfour in his speech in the House of Commons on the 
29th of June last. Mr. Balfour is reported to have said : 


My hon. friend (Mr. Burdett-Coutts) had a harrowing story of eight wounded 
men left on the platform nine hours at Bloemfontein. It is a horrible thing to 
contemplate. It makes one’s blood run cold. But before we condemn the doctors 
—and I suppose they were the responsible persons for that at Bloemfontein—I 
think we ought to hear their case, and, the more so, as it is manifestly difficult to 
get at the truth in these matters... . 


That it was true I can vouch for, and I have by me the note that 
I made at the time, and which I read over to the Rev. J. Almerid, 
Chaplain to the Royal Canadian Regiment, who was a witness of 
what had occurred. I asked him if I had stated the case fairly, and 
he answered that in his opinion I had, so far from exaggerating the 
circumstances, minimised the sad condition of the men concerned, one 
of whom was, by the way, a Canadian. I have by me the names and 
regiments of the men whose experiences I propose to tell, but I do not 
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give them for obvious reasons. This is the story as I heard it from the 
private in charge of the party, and corroborated by those of the party 
who were in a condition to speak. A convoy of sick from Kroonstadt 
and other places arrived in ox wagons at Virginia Siding some time on 
a Monday evening. They were put into an open truck, and left 
for Bloemfontein early the next morning, where they arrived during 
the small hours of Wednesday morning. Among them were eight 
cases of fever, mostly enteric. They were in charge of two privates, 
themselves invalids who had volunteered to look after the party ; they 
were sent off without any provisions for the journey, the men in 
charge being told that they would be given milk at Smaldeel, a station 
lower down the line. On arriving there they were given two tins 
of condensed milk, and told that they could not have more, as the 
milk was reserved for the men in covered trucks who were considered 
worse cases. Luckily, two nursing sisters who saw the truck early on 
the morning of the 23rd, lying on a siding outside Bloemfontein, 
gave the men a bottle of brandy, two tins of condensed milk, and 
two tins of extract of beef, which were shared by the eight cases 
mentioned above and seven other patients. At six o’clock that 
morning I noticed the truck lying outside the station just beyond 
my office, and at 6.30 it was shunted alongside the platform. 
I admit that I paid little attention to them, as sick men in trucks 
were unfortunately a common everyday sight. At eight o’clock 
I went to my breakfast, and on my return saw the truck in the 
same position, the men still lying in the bottom of it. At about ten 
o'clock, nothing having been done, I drew the attention of the 
Railway Staff officer to the fact, and between us we got the men 
lifted out and placed in a row on the platform, where they were 
given some milk and bovril that I secured from the neighbouring 
tea hut; the Railway Staff officer then sent a messenger to the 
Principal Medical Officer (General Wilson), who, it is only fair to state, 
had just arrived in Bloemfontein from the south and was in no way 
responsible for the arrangements, or rather lack of arrangements, at 
the station, to advise him of the circumstances. I then went back 
to my office, and at one o’clock tomy luncheon. On returning to the 
station at about a quarter to two, I found the men still there 
—most of them in a state of utter collapse, their lips black 
and swollen, and several of them in a semi-unconscious condition. 
I immediately jumped on my pony and rode off to the P.M.0.’s office, 
where I saw General Wilson. I told him what had occurred, and 
he, while admitting that it was very deplorable, argued that it was 
unavoidable in this case, as the medical officer, a civilian, who had 
despatched the convoy, had neglected, contrary to his strict orders, 
to advise the authorities at Bloemfontein when he sent the train off. 
He admitted that he had received the message from the R.S.0. that 
morning, and that he had taken immediate steps to have the men 
fetched away, but owing to the difficulty of procuring ambulances 
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this delay had occurred. I ownéd at once that he was not to blame, 
as I knew how short the hospitals were of transport ; but I suggested 
to him that it would have been an easy matter to have had an 
orderly on duty day and night at the railway station with a supply 
of condensed milk, bovril, &c., whose duty it would have been to 
have met all trains bringing sick men, with refreshments, and then 
to have advised the authorities of their arrival in case it had not 
been previously notified, as in this case. General Wilson thought 
my idea a good one, and promised to consider it. I do not know if 
he did so or not; at all events, my plan was not adopted. 

I stated just now that much sickness was due to drinking bad 
water, but, in my opinion, the epidemic was brought about by the 
want of sanitary precautions—concerning which I shall have some- 
thing more to say presently—by overcrowding, mixing of cases, and 
by lack of doctors, nurses, and orderlies. 

I visited No. 8 General Hospital at the height of the epidemic, 
when there were some 1,400 cases under treatment. To the 
ordinary observer and the casual visitor everything seemed satis- 
factory, but when I came to inquire how many cases each doctor had 
under his charge, how many patients each nurse would have to 
look after if all the sick were to receive attention, and when 
I visited the bell tents, where the men were lying on the ground 
with the same clothes on that they had worn for months— 
covered with vermin and some fouled beyond description owing to 
the nature of their diseases—it was not difficult to understand why 
enteric was on the increase; nor could I resist likening the hospital 
to a whitened sepulchre, with its rows of neat white tents and 
marquees, which contained, alas, this mass of foul disease! I 
remember one man who was suffering from fever appealing to the 
sister who was showing me round for the medicine the doctor had 
prescribed for him that morning. It was then about five o'clock 
in the afternoon. ‘Sister,’ he said, ‘if only I could get my 
medicine I think I should feel better.’ We went in search of the 
orderly who was in charge of that row of tents, and asked him to 
take the man his draught. He promised to try, explaining that 
he had barely had time to get the patients their food, but that he 
would do his best. They all did their best—doctors, sisters, and 
orderlies. Their hours were long, just short enough to allow them 
to snatch a much-needed sleep once in twenty-four hours—not 
always that—but not short enough to allow of recreation, fresh air, 
change of scene, and exercise. How many of them have sacrificed 
their lives by their devotion to the sick I know not, but I do know 
that the saddest sight I saw in South Africa was the funeral of a 
nursing sister as it passed me on the way to the cemetery, the coffin 
covered with a Union Jack. 

From Bloemfontein I proceeded to Pretoria, and there perhaps 
I learnt more concerning the hospitals of the Army than elsewhere. 
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I arrived with the main column on the 5th of June, and just a week 
later I happened to meet Sir William Thomson, President of the 
College of Surgeons in Dublin, and chief surgeon of the Irish Hospital, 
an institution, by the way, which commanded the admiration 
of all. I asked him how he was getting on, and he explained 
to me that he had only brought up half his hospital to Pretoria, 
the remaining fifty beds, necessary staff and equipment, having been 
left at Bloemfontein ; that he was overcrowded, as the authorities 
had asked him to take in fifty extra cases, as they were themselves 
short. of hospital accommodation. He complained that these fifty 
extra men, some of whom were seriously ill, were lying on the ground, 
and that consequently it was impossible to look after them properly. 
He had tried in vain to get mattresses out of the authorities. I 
suggested to him that it would be an easy matter to buy the necessary 
mattresses in the town, and volunteered to get them for him; he 
accepted my offer, and I thereupon called on Mr. Leigh Wood—a 
gentleman who rendered great services to our prisoners, which I 
trust the Government will recognise—who immediately ordered what 
was needed by Sir William. I was much struck by the fact that a 
scarcity of necessaries should exist in the hospitals amidst the plenty 
all around, and asked Mr. Wood if he would form a small committee 
of townspeople who knew where to buy what was wanted, if I could 
get leave from Lord Roberts for him to do so. He willingly agreed 
to do this, and I went to headquarters, where my scheme was placed 
before the Commander-in-Chief, who immediately sanctioned it. 
The result was the formation of what became known as the Pretoria 
Medical Commission, of which body both Sir William Thomson and 
I were members. Before setting to work it was necessary to know 
the exact stute of affairs, so that afternoon I visited the hospitals 
then established in Pretoria, and this is what I jotted down in my 
note-book concerning them. This was on the 14th of June, nine 
days after the occupation of Pretoria : 

Irish Hospital: ninety-eight patients, though there was only 
equipment for fifty, including thirty stretchers, twenty mattresses, 
thirty pillows, anda hundred blankets. They received no fresh milk, 
though over fifty of their cases were enteric cases. 

The Racecourse Hospital contained 265 patients, 95 of which 
were fever cases and at least 180 were on milk diet. They possessed 
130 blankets, 120 cots, no spare mattresses, 50 pillows, 40 sheets. 

In the 14th Brigade Field Hospital, which was supposed to be 
equipped for 100 men, I found 197 cases, of whom 106 were dia- 
gnosed as ‘slow continuous fever, 5 dysentery, 13 rheumatism, 1 
pneumonia, and 5 wounds. They were in receipt of 14 pints of fresh 
milk a day, and possessed 100 blankets, no beds, mattresses, sheets, 
or any requisites whatever. 

The Volks Hospital, which was a local Dutch hospital, contained 
108 cases, of which 78 were English patients and the remainder 
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Boers. This hospital was apparently excellently managed, the senior 
medical officer in charge reporting to me that he had sufficient milk 
supply for the whole of his patients, and sufficient blankets, beds, &c. 
The staff consisted of one English doctor, one corporal, three men, 
one Boer doctor, eleven nursing sisters,and one matron. The patients 
were all well looked after, and seemed comfortable. 

The 18th Brigade Field Hospital had just been set up. It had 
been divided into two halves, one half being with the Brigade, and 
the other in the town. They had no blankets or waterproof sheets, 
but had not begun to take in patients. 

Burke’s Hospital, a hospital established by a Mr. Burke during 
the occupation of Pretoria by the Boers, contained twenty-eight 
English officers and sixteen Boer patients. They were extremely 
comfortable, and had a sufficient quantity of beds, blankets, and all 
other necessaries. Their staff consisted of one doctor, two students, 
eight sisters, and one matron. There were eight vacancies the day I 
called there. 

At the Boys’ School, which had been converted into a hospital, 
there were 142 beds and 140 patients. Each patient was provided 
with two blankets, and the staff included five untrained local ladies, 
who were doing admirable work. 

The Girls’ School, which was next door, had accommodation for 
257 cases. There were only 107 patients, though 100 wounded were 
expected that night. They had blankets for only 100 patients, but 
in other respects were fairly well off. 

At some of the hospitals I visited, such necessaries as brooms, 
cups, cooking utensils, bedpans, urinating bottles, plates, spoons, 
mugs, were practically non-existent. For instance, in the Race- 
course Hospital the men were feeding out of empty condensed-milk 
tins, or any sort of vessel they could get hold of. Most of the 
hospitals were in urgent need, not of luxuries, but of absolute 
necessaries, as their list of requisitions will show when produced 
before the Government Commission, as I trust it will be. 

On that day (May 14) there were 929 patients under treatment 
in the various hospitals at Pretoria. This number had increased to 
about 1,500 a week later, and yet practically no attempt had been 
made by the authorities to buy the necessaries that were so urgently 
needed for the welfare of these patients. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that, excluding the hospitals that had been 
equipped by the Boers, there was not one clinical thermometer to 
every forty patients, or one bedpan to every seventy-five, and yet 
half of these patients, or more than half, were fever cases. They 
were equally short of all other things that were needed for the 
succeésful treatment of typhoid and dysentery cases ; in fact, half the 
men were lying in the same clothes that they had worn for the last 
three months, and were crawling with vermin. 

It must be remembered that not only were the nights extremely 
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cold, but frequently the days were wet and chilly, which made it all 
the more unpleasant for the patients under canvas. 

I submitted my report to the Pretoria Medical Commission, and 
it was decided to send out a circular to the medical officers in charge 
of the various hospitals, informing them that the Commission was 
prepared to supply on demand all hospital necessaries and luxuries 
of whatever nature. A commandeering order was obtained from 
General Maxwell, the Governor of Pretoria, who throughout took 
the liveliest interest in the matter and rendered invaluable assist- 
ance, and everything in Pretoria that was likely to be of use in the 
hospitals was ordered to be sent in to our store in the basement of 
the Law Courts. Mr. Maitland Kersey, formerly agent in New York 
of the White Star Line, ‘a man of business,’ volunteered to go to 
Johannesburg and to act as our agent there, which he did with great 
success, sending us ten truck loads of beds, blankets, &c., within 
three days. 

The commission also decided to ask leave to take over the 
Palace of Justice-—a magnificent new building that had never been 
used, and that must have cost a quarter of a million to build—and 
to convert it into a hospital, Sir William Thomson agreeing to 
manage it, on condition that he should bring the staff of the Irish 
Hospital and be absolutely independent of the R.A.M.C. 

It was then thought desirable that our progress should be 
reported to Lord Roberts. I therefore called upon him, and was 
assured that money was no object so long as it was well spent ; in 
fact, we were given carte blanche. He also agreed to our starting 
the hospital, and sent for Sir William Thomson, to whom he gave a 
free hand, but insisted on the hospital remaining under the control 
of the P.M.O., Colonel, now Surgeon-General, Stevenson. The 
control was purely nominal, this officer never interfering with the 
hospital board, which was presided over by Sir William. 

The question of the sanitary arrangements of the hospitals and 
towns where our troops are quartered is one of great importance, and 
one that was greatly neglected. I can only speak from personal 
knowledge of the system in vogue in Pretoria. 

It was one commonly known as the bucket system, and was 
operated in the following manner. A contractor was engaged by the 
municipality to cart away every night the full buckets throughout 
the town and replace them with those that he had emptied the 
previous night. The full buckets were taken some few miles out of the 
town and there emptied into pits, which, when full, were closed up. 
This is the most primitive system of ‘drainage.’ I am not qualified 
to say whether under normal circumstances it is a satisfactory one. 
But certainly under the conditions prevailing in Pretoria at the time, 
and from the manner in which the operations were carried out, it 
appeared to the most uninstructed mind a serious source of both 
immediate and future danger. Enteric was rife in the town, and 
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present in every military hospital. There was no separate service of 
the above system arranged for the hospitals. The same carts that 
visited the latter visited the houses in the town. It might easily 
happen that hospital buckets were replaced in private houses and vice 
versa. The contents of all were buried together. Those ‘contents’ 
were permeated with countless enteric bacilli, and the pits became 
nurseries of thisdeadly germ. If the theory is correct that the germ 
of enteric fever retains its vitality for years under favourable circum- 
stances, it does not need much foresight to prophesy a series of out- 
breaks of this disease as soon as the rain has succeeded in soaking 
through those pits and eventually drained itself into the watercourses, 
carrying with it the still animate bacilli. 

Were no other means of sewage-disposal possible, owing to the 
exigencies of war, I should not call attention to these unpleasant facts, 
which, by the way, will not be very encouraging reading to intending 
colonists. Absolutely no difficulties, however, presented themselves 
at Pretoria to the effectual isolation and destruction of the hospital 
excreta. I discussed the question with the sanitary contractor, who 
agreed that it would be perfectly easy to have a separate service of 
carts for the hospitals. Nor would there have been the slightest 
difficulty in erecting a furnace where the contents of the hospital 
buckets could have been destroyed after being previously rendered 
solid and ignitable by a mixture of ashes and sawdust, both of which 
articles were to be had in abundance for practically the cost of cartage. 

I trust that this state of affairs no longer prevails at Pretoria, as 
the attention of the authorities was drawn to the gravity of the situa- 
tion by the Board of the Palace of Justice Hospital ; but I should be 
surprised to learn that the same negligence that existed in regard to 
sanitation in that town had not existed and did not still exist in 
Bloemfontein and many of the other large standing camps in the 
vicinity of towns throughout South Africa. 

The moral that I trust the authorities will draw from the above, 
after they have taken immediate steps to ameliorate this state of 
affairs, is that in future campaigns one or more sanitarians of high 
scientific attainments should be appointed to advise the military 
authorities on all sanitary questions relating to camps and hospitals. 
The case of Pretoria affords an instructive comment on the wisdom 
of leaving the responsibility for such matters in the hands of Army 
Medical Officers. 

I notice that Mr. Wyndham, in his admirable and temperate 
speech in the House of Commons on the 29th of June, said that 
in anticipation of the outbreak of hostilities, recommendations were made that 
each unit of 100 men should be supplied with a sterilising filter; and it was laid 
down that quicklime should be stored in quantities of 1 ton to every 1,000 men 
wherever standing camps were formed, and that it should be constantly issued. 


I do not believe that either of these recommendations was carried 
out, or even that it was possible to carry them out. Quicklime was 
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not always available, and the transport did not allow of such things 
as filters being carried. 
There are many other points of sanitation on which the advice of 
a competent officer would have been valuable, such as the selection 
of camping grounds, the location of standing hospitals, of hospitals 
for sick horses, &c. The position of the last in Pretoria constituted 
a grave danger to the community by reason of its propinquity to the 
town, and of the many deaths occurring among the animals, which, 
owing to the lack of quicklime, were merely buried where they fell. 
Now, the obvious questions arise, ‘ Why was the method of supply 
by civilians,which I have been describing, necessary? Would the supply 
ever have been forthcoming if the Army Medical Officers had been left 
to themselves?’ Either more initiative is wanted on their part, or more 
power should be given to them to requisition and pay for what they 
require. It should not be left to the chance intervention of a self- 
constituted body of civilians to supply the hospitals with necessaries. 
I do not believe that it was lack of power that prevented the 
authorities from securing supplies locally. Had the P.M.O. asked 
the Commander-in-Chief for this power, supposing he did not already 
possess it, would it have been refused? Surely not, as it was given 
when asked for to private individuals. Regulations and red tape 
do not interfere with Lord Roberts’s actions when he knows that the 
breach of the one and the destruction of the other is for the advantage 
of the army. As illustrating this, the following incident, related to 
me by the P.M.O. himself, is to the point. Lord Roberts had gone 
down to Johannesburg to inspect the hospital there, and found it in 
an unsatisfactory condition, lacking several things that ought to have 
been there ; the officer in charge excused their absence by producing 
the R.A.M.C. book of regulations in which these articles were not 
included as necessaries. The Chief's answer was brief and to the 
point, and conveyed a meaning, most concisely put, that the things in 
question were to be obtained at once, regulations permitting or not. 
The lists of all articles, including drugs, clothing, furniture, and 
other hospital necessaries and comforts, supplied to the military 
hospitals are in the hands of the civilian organisation in Pretoria, 
and I hope the Royal Commission will call for them. It will be very 
interesting if these Pretoria lists are compared with the requisitions 
made by medical officers to the authorities at Bloemfontein, where 
no such civilian organisation existed, but where there were four times 
as many sick, and consequently far greater necessity. Such a com- 
parison would show that in Bloemfontein, where supplies were entirely 
in the hands of the medical authorities, the Army Medical Officers 
were reluctant to bring their needs forward; while in Pretoria they 
displayed the same reluctance until a civil agency was established, 
whereupon they requisitioned to the full extent of their wants. Itis 
hardly pertinent to the question of initiative to consider whether the 
supplies existed at Bloemfontein or not. That is hardly the affair of 
medical officers in hospitals. What is required from them is a clear 
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statement of what is necessary for the treatment and comfort of their 
patients. If it cannot be supplied, we can then pass on to examine 
why it was lacking. 

I suggested the other day to the Royal Commission that a table 
should be prepared showing the mortality in the private hospitals 
from all causes, as compared with that in the purely military 
hospitals throughout South Africa. I have no exact information on 
this point, but my impression is that the death-rate of the former 
would compare most favourably with that of the latter, and I 
would beforehand meet the objection that is likely to be raised by 
the authorities, who may say that a selection of cases was made 
which placed the private hospitals at an advantage over the military 
ones, by asserting that the rule of ‘ First come first served’ was the 
prevailing method of locating patients both in Government and 
private hospitals. 

I asked also that information should be obtained of the average 
number of patients which each doctor had to look after in the 
military hospitals in Bloemfontein during the month of May, and 
how many trained orderlies and nurses he had to assist him in his 
duties. If these figures are given, it will be shown that the Army 
hospitals were lamentably under-staffed, a fact to which I attribute 
the excessive number of deaths that occurred. No one can suggest 
that lack of transport was responsible for this state of affairs, as there 
would never have been the slightest difficulty in bringing doctors 
and orderlies up from Capetown once the railway communication was 
established, had they been on hand. 

I include in the term trained orderlies men of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Corps whose intelligence enabled them to acquire rapidly 
the knowledge essential to a qualified male nurse, but I exclude the 
untrained soldiers, who for want of better material were in constant 
employment at the hospitals: these men, often convalescents, were 
practically useless ; their places could have been filled by coloured 
men without detriment to the hospitals; and though they were not 
in any way intentionally brutal or rough, their manner of treating 
patients was not all that could be desired; for instance, personal 
cleanliness was not their strong point, and their sense of humour 
was sometimes out of place, as illustrated by the following incident 
of which I was a witness. 

A convoy of sick had just arrived at the Palace of Justice Hospital 
in charge of a regimental corporal, and I was directing their removal 
to a ward, when halfway up the staircase we met a party carrying 
down from the mortuary the bodies of some half-dozen men who had 
died during the previous night. 

I halted the stretcher-bearers on a broad landing to allow the 
stairs to be free for those descending, and as soon as they had passed 
told the corporal in charge to proceed. He gave the order, and the 
bearers of the first stretcher, on which was lying a man in the last 
stages of disease, and evidently dying, proceeded to pick up their 
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load and carry him upstairs at an awkward angle, feet foremost. ‘Turn 
him round the other way, you — fools,’ said the corporal ; ‘ that is how 
he will be carried out to-morrow, like them blokes that ’ave just gone 
by.’ This sally was met with roars of laughter by his audience; 
there was, however, one exception. 

Had I space I should like to prove, which would not be difficult, 
that the St. John’s Ambulance men, against whom a prejudice seemed 
to exist in the minds of the authorities of the R.A.M.C., were as a class 
capable, industrious, and sympathetic. True they were not masters of 
the R.A.M.C. system of returns that had to be compiled daily and 
weekly, and perhaps that may account for the lack of appreciation of 
them displayed by the authorities ; but Iam convinced from what I saw 
that they were as useful in the wards as the R.A.M.C. men. The 
St. John’s Ambulance Corps is perhaps the branch of the Red Cross 
Society that was the most useful of any of the organisations 
of that admirable institution, and it would be unbecoming to 
criticise the good work done by it; but I would venture to assert 
that had an intelligent agent of the Society, with power to spend 
money, been allowed to accompany the various columns on their 
march, much that would have been beneficial to the sick might have 
been done. As it was, the Red Cross depédt was not established at 
Bloemfontein for some time after the occupation of that city, and 
there were no signs of the Society in Pretoria five weeks after the 
arrival of the troops there. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
early aid to the hospitals is of the greatest value, and that con- 
sequently its absence at a critical time was a matter of regret. 

It can scarcely be questioned that the Government and Lord Roberts 
did everything in their power to meet and even to foresee the difficulties 
that occurred, fulfilling every demand that was made upon them in the 
most generous spirit, and even giving more than they were asked for. 
I am therefore compelled to argue that the deficiency of doctors, order- 
lies, and nursing sisters was due to a lack of foresight, and that the 
blame rests on the heads of the Medical Department in South Africa. 
This being so, one is reluctantly brought to the conclusion that the 
local military medical authorities were unfitted for the task they had 
to perform—a task, I admit, of the greatest difficulty and magnitude, 
and one which I do not think their previous training in any way 
fitted them to cope with. There was apparent at headquarters, 
where most of the sickness prevailed, an obvious lack of energy and 
organisation ; initiative was non-existent. Had the Royal Army 
Medical Corps had at headquarters some man of capacity and determi- 
nation who would have grasped the whole problem and worked it out 
in time, I believe there would have been no occasion for a Royal 
Commission. Murray GUTHRIE. 
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